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JOURNAL 

OF 

FRANCIS BUCHANAN 

KEPT DURING THE SURVEY OF THE DISTRICTS 


OF 

FATNA AND GAYA 

IN 

1811 - 1812 . 


Introduction, 


I ho Bochiiiuui Journal and Hints- 


Practically the whole of the information which in 
\rt*w available concerning the life and. work of the author 
iji this Journal, including au account of the circum* 
stances under which his great statistical Survey of Bengal 
was undertaken, and the subsequent history of tho 
manuscripts connected therewith, is to be found in Sir 
David train’s admirable Memoir published in Calcutta 
in 1905, entitled “ A Sketch of the life of Francis 
Hamilton (once Buchanan), sometime Superintendent of 
the Honourable Company’s Botanic Garden, Calcutta”* 
It is therefore unnecessary to attempt a summary here, 
particular ly as Sir D* Praia himself has been good enough 
to promise a contribution to the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa ltcscardi Society on the subject. 

The Journal, which is now published for the first 
tiins, forms only a small part of the manuscripts 
relating to the Survey, on which Ur. Buchanan—us he 
may still be called for present purposes since he did not 
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assume the name of Hamilton until three years aftei 1 
Ills retirement from India—was employed between th! 
years 1807 and 1315- It is the official daily Journa 
whicii he kept during his tour of the districts of Pat cm 
and Gaya in the cold-weather months of 1811-1:2, i.a, 
the fifth season of his work on the Survey. The original 
manuscript is in his own handwriting and extends over 
221 pages, bound up with other papers in the last tf 
those three volumes of the Buchanan Manuscripts in tic 
Library of the India Office which arc concerned wit i 
Patna and Gaya. As regards other districts of hi ha* 
included in the Survey, similar Journals kept during 
the cold-weather tours of Bhagalpur, etc., in 1810-li 
and Shahabrtd in 1S12-13 are also in existence in tip 
Library, and occupy 250 and 175 pages respectively ii 
the corresponding volumes of the series, but the Journal 
of the tour in Purnea undertaken in the season 1809-D 
cannot now bo traced, and apparently has never Ijcen 
in the Library's possession. There also appear to le , 
no Journals in existence relating to the Bengal District ! 
of Dina mar and Rangpur, and the United Provinces I 
District of Gorakhpur.* 

The three Journals which still remain are quite* 
distinct from Buchanan’s Reports on the corresponding' 
districts, and are only to lie regarded as supplementary 
to the latter. It is necessary to lay emphasis on this 
difference in order to avoid any possibility of misunder¬ 
standing, especially because on page xxxviii of his 
Memoir Sir D, Drain refers to the Reports themselves 
as f£ a journal of the utmost value, which has never 
}>ccn completely published or properly edited 1 ', while 
in later pages when describing the attempts which have 
been made to publish the Reports, he continues to 
refer to them as a “ journal". It seems possible that 
when he wrote be was under the impression that 
Buchanan had drawn up his Reports in the Bengal 
Survey in the same form as that adopted in his 
(i Journey from Madras, through the countries of 
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Mysore, Canara and Malabar ’' which was undertaken 
in 1SOO-OX. This was a daily Journal, which was 
published in London in 1807 in the form in which it 
was written, although in the preface Buchanan explain¬ 
ed that he had intended to abridge it and alter its 
arrangement before publication, but could, not do so, as 
the printing hud commenced liefore his arrival in England 
on leave in the previous year* Taking warning by this 
experience and by tlic criticisms of the form in which, 
the work appeared, his methods were altered when he 
undertook the Survey of Bengal, 11 is study of each 
district which he then surveyed was arranged so as to 
occupy a whole year- After an extended cold-weather 
tour, during which be and his assistants collected a very 
lari^e a mount of information additional to that actually 
recorded in his daily journal, lie established his head¬ 
quarters at some town in or near the district concerned, 
and spent the following hot-weather and rainy seasons 
in completing Ins enquiries and in writing his Report. 
Each of these Reports is therefore a self-contained and 
carefully finished work which was clearly intended for 
publication. Not only was it drawn up in strict accord¬ 
ance w ith the detailed instructions issued to Buchanan 
by the Government nfc Calcutta in September 1307. as 
recorded in pages viii to x of the Introduction to 
Eastern India", but, in its arrangement it followed the 
actual order of these instructions. The Journals, on 
the other hand, were evidently not intended for publi¬ 
cation, and unfortunately were not maintained during 
the period spent at headquarters. Much of the infor¬ 
mation recorded in them has been included in the 
Reports, and has often been transferred without any 
substantial modification, hut in all cases it has 1>ecn 
rearranged under the appropriate sections. 

Of the Reports and their various Appendices, with 
the sole exception of the Journals, two copies are 
known to be in existence, one of which is in the 
India Office Library, as already mentioned, and the 
other in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society. The 
original manuscript cannot be traced and appears to 
have been destroyed, as neither of the sets is in 
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Buhhjvnftii's own hfmdwTifciii g, but both have been 
written in a beautifully clear hand by the same copy isi ■• 
There is some uncertainty about the identity of a set 
of the Reports which was m the possession of the 
Indian Government at Calcutta about 1833 and, ns 
Beveridge suiiirested, it is possible that a third copy may 
still be In India, even though the efforts to trace it 
made by Sir W. W. Hunter, Sir D. Praia and others 
have been unsuccessful. It seems much more probable, 
however, that not more than two copies were over made, 
and that the volumes non in the possession oi the. 
Royal Asiatic Society are in fact the set of the records 
which were formerly kept in Calcutta, and referred to 
in the following extract from the preface Lo the Report 
on Rmajpur, published at Calcutta in 1833;— 

“The original refolds, m^upying Ivrnty-fivv folio volume* 
in manuscript, were tmnemitted by the Indian Govern- 
iiicmt ti> tho Honourable Court of Dirflctors, % CJ>p* 
tho whole bavhip been proriouslp made and deposited 
in t ? 10 oiTtee : s f the C b ie f Sec ret i ry at Calcu it % r Dup ticn tea 
of the drawings and map* were unfortonat&Ty not pro- 
Rorved w iLh the re**!:, probably from the difficulty at that 
time of getting them executed in India. Jl 

This duplicate copy was made after Buchanan had 
left India in February 1515, and the originals sent to 
London wore received there in the following year, As 
regards the copv then retained in Calcutta, it is known 
that in 1631 the M. S. Report on Diuaipur was made 
over by Mr. G. Swinton, who was then Chief Secretary, 
to Captain Herbert, the editor of GlPtinings in Science, 
in order that it might be published by instalments in 
that Journal : and three years later James Prinsop, the 
first editor of its still living successor—the journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal—m the preface to Volume IT, 
while announcing with regret that the publication! of 
the romamlng Be ports would hare to be discontinued 
O Aing to lack of support, mentioned that on completion 
of publication of that on Dinajpur 

* l The Government memtunft pl&ceil the rtmiining voUitnea 
of Budtamii in the Editor s lmul^ p wllk an intimation f>E 
its de^ira that the printing of tlie^e records siiyuld Let 
Continued/* 
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It seems not unreasonable to suppose, therefore, 
that this set of the Reports reached the Royal Asiatio 
Society after passing out of Prinsep’* possession; and 
farther that no copy of the Journals, as well as of the 
drawings and maps, was made before the originals were 
forwarded to the Court of Directors, since no such copy 
is included in the so volumes. This fact was probably 
net realised in 1S71, when permission was given to 
Sir W. W. Hunter to bring the India Office collection 
of the manuscripts temporarily back to India, as the 
original Journals, of which no copy had been retained, 
were thus exposed twice again to the risk of total loss 
at sea. 

These Journals cf Buchanan’s tours in the Districts 
cF South Bihar seem to have attracted very little atten¬ 
tion hitherto, probably owing to Hicir close resemblance 
to portions of the corn's ponding Reports, and to the 
greater importance of the latter. The following extract 
from Mr, IT.Beveridge’s article on “The Buchanan 
Records ” in the Calcutta .Bedew for July 1891 is the 
only published reference to them which 1 have been 
able to trace:— 

« There is a good deal of repetition in llucium;»n, mid S'W 

E rtkraa of liia Miuri :;re tabeH up with hw areal, e.ff , 
p Bhagilj UT otid SlmSuhad Journal, which duo? not 
c> iiinin anything material that is not also in Ins report. 

This statement is not strictly correct, as will he 
indicated later, and even if it were, it appears that 
the publication of the Journals, especially the Pafcua- 
Gaya Journal, can serve a useful purpose nt the present 
time, because much of the material included both in the 
Journals and in the Reports has never yet been pub¬ 
lished. Montgomery Martin’s methods as editor of 
“ Eastern India ”, the three-volume abridgment of the 
Reports published in 1838, have been justly condemned 
by everyone who has examined the original manuscripts. 
In deciding what portions of the Reports should he 
omitted, he followed no consistent plan* but merely, 
as Sir W. W. Hunter observed, left out “ the parts 
which he did not understand or which did not interest 


him ". Mattel's of topographical and antiquarian 
interest are the principal feature of the Journals, and in 
these respects the U eporta, and particularly the Report 
on the districts of Patna aud Gaya, have greatly 
suffered at his hands. On this point Beveridge says :• — 

'’On tLe whole I lave not found that Mr. Martin hes 
fiiippTWS«d much of value in I he historical or antiquarian chapters. 
For in'-tanec, there arc no suppressions in the account of (jaur, 
which, by the way, is to be found in the Pumiah volumes. Thu 
most serious omissions are in the accounts of Patna anti Shahabad, 
There Mr, Martin has drawn his peocil through miteb interesting 
matter, though in not a few cases ho has afterwards repented and 
written “stet"- In all the volumes he has omitted a good d<al 
of the descriptive matter, and ho has greatly abridged the elaborate 
«*opt of castes which occurs in the first of the three volumes 
relating to Pumiali," 

During liis tour of the districts of Patna and Gaya, 
Buchanan naturally came across antiquities considerably 
more extensive and important than those contained in 
the districts which he had previously surveyed, and his 
description of them may Ijc regarded as the special 
feature of the Patna Report. Unfortunately, though 
fifth in natural sequence, it was the first on which 
Martin began his work of abridgment, and he carried 
it out with special severity, as xnay lie judged by the 
fact that approximately lt>7 out of the 370 pages in the 
M. S. Report, which form the chapter on topography 
and antiquities, have been omitted from the correspond* 
ing Chapter III of Eastern India, Volume I. This repre¬ 
sents about sixty of tlie pages as printed in that volume, 
and. the omissions include the whole of the account of 
hfaiitr, as well as important portions of the descriptions 
of Patna, Gaya, Bodh Gaya, Eajgir and Baraga on. 
ri'ith the exception of Patna itself, Buchanan’s obser¬ 
vations at each of these places .are adequately recorded 
in the Journal. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Beveridge's unfavourable 
opinion, which was probably based on a somewhat 
cursory examination of the manuscripts, there are several 
respects in which the Journals are an extremely useful 
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supplement to die Reports, even in places where the 
latter have not been abridged. They principally differ 
from the Reports in giving a detailed description of the 
route which Buchanan actually followed, without which, 
it is at the present day very difficult to identify some 
of the, places described hi the Reports, particularly 
the various bills and the mines, quarries, caves or 
springs associated with them. Many examples of this 
which have come within my own observation could 
be quoted, but the following will suffice :—In the 
Bhagalpur Report (Bast, Ind., Yol. II, pp. 184-85) 
Buchanan describes u a calcareous matter in mass, called 
Asnrhar, or Giant’s bones ", which was used for making 
lime, and says that " the greatest quantity is found at 
a place, in the centre of the (Kharagpur) hills, called 
Asurni, or the female Giant ", The manufacture of 
lime from this source has long been discontinued, and 
as the existence of tlie place appears to lie unknown to 
the Koras and Naiyas who now live in the vicinity, it 
would be almost impossible to find it without reference 
to the Journal. This gives not only the route taken on 
March 22nd, 1311, from Bharari along the valley of the 
Anjan (Azan), but also a rough sketch showing the 
position of the quarry itself at the head of a side valley- 
near Karahara, by means of which the remains of the 
kilns, etc,, can he found without the least difficulty, 
although they are concealed by thick jungle. Similarly, 
in the Patna Report (Y'ol. I, pp. 251-50) the interest¬ 
ing description of the cave "at a place called Haugriyo " 
in the southern range of the Rajgir Hills from which 
siiajU was procured, was not sufficient to enable me to 
identify this cave without reference to the Journal for 
January l ith, 1812. This showed that the cave was 
not the Rajpind Cave in the Jethian valley, as I had 
been inch tied to suppose, but one in the southern face 
of the Hauria Hill, the existence of which is kept jus 
secret as possible owing to the value of the silajii still 
obtained from it; and an examination of this cave has 
served to clefiT up several difficulties connected with 
Hiucn Tseng's route between Bodh Gaya and liajgir. 




tmd has shown that the Hanna Hilt itself was IImen 
Tsaug’s Buddhavaua ^fountain. 

Another feature of the Journals is that they fre¬ 
quently contain minor details which Buchanan did not 
consider of sufficient importance to include in the 
Reports, but which are of value in unexpected- u a) s. 
Por instance, in measuring the temperature of a hot 
spring in order to ascertain the nature^ of its seasonal 
or secular variation, a problem in which I have been 
interested for the last fourteen years, it is of particular 
importance that Hie thermometer should be placed, if 
possible, in exactly the same part of the spring as that 
observed on previous occasions. In the Bhagalpur 
Report (VoL II, page 20o) when describing the hot 
springs near Bbarari in the Kharagpur Hills, Buchanan 
says :— 

" The tbi*rniOED ,1 fe?r on being placed in a crevice of ttic toct, 
from wbenea tlie water issued accompanied by air 
bobble#, rose to 160 V* 

There usually are at these springs four or five 
places which might answer to this description, at none 
of which is the temperature cither identical or constant, 
but the corresponding passage in the Journal removes 
all uncertainty, since it can only refer to one particular 
place 

41 Where the finest spring is, and the water issues immediately 
from the foot of tbe hill, without running any way 
under the stones, and is accompanied by many air 
bubbles, the thermometer arises to laOV’ 

other hot spriug in Bihar, issuing in its natural 
state directly from the earth instead of rising, as it usually 
is made to do, into the water already contained, in 
a tank or kund, cun ho identified with such absolute 
certainty as this. Since 1909, I have measured its 
temperature on several occasions, at different seasons of 
the year j and as the maximum temperature noticed, 
after allowing for all necessary corrections, has never 
exceeded 149% and as there is no reason to suppose 
that there has been in this ease any measurable 
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change of a secular nature even in the last hundred 
years, the inference is that the thermometer which 
Buchanan used in his measurements on hot springs 
read at least one degree lehr, too high. This is con¬ 
firmed by similar though less reliable comparisons 
elsewhere, such as at Bhimbandh, Sitakuml near -Mon- 
ghyr, and lta jgh-; and in any case is likely enough, 
iince the discovery that all ordinary mercury-in-glass 
thermometers, even if correctly graduated when first 
made, read too high as they grow older was not made 
until 1822, so that Buchanau was not aware that 
any correction of his own thermometer was necessary. 
It may be mentioned that one of the thermometers 
which I have used for making these comparisons 
shows this effect plainly enough, in spite of the 
precautions now taken by the instrument-makers, as 
it reads 0 5 degree Fahr. higher than it did when if 
was graduated by them, and 01 degree higher than 
wheti it was first compared in October 1012. 

In these Journals it is interesting to notice the 
care with which Buchanan tested the truth of any 
statements made to him, whenever opportunities 
occurred later ; aw well as, in general, the thoroughness 
with which he had adopted the principles of modern 
scientific research. A good example of his methods is 
shown in the present Journal, in the endeavours which he 
made, though w ithout much success, to obtain a criterion 
by which Buddhist and Jain linages could lie distin¬ 
guished from one another. The hot springs of Bihar, 
which he was the first to describe, have been examined 
l>y several later observers, such as Kittoe, Shervvill 
and Waddell, hut their own accounts are in no case so 
detailed or precise, and in fact possess very little 
scientific value. 

Buchanan had practically no works of reference to 
assist him In identifying the antbpiities of Bihar, such 
as the Travels of the Chinese pilgrims which have 
revealed so much to later archaeologists, and it is not 
surprising that at times he rejected information which 
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now appears very significant. For instance, on the 
grounds that his informant was "a stupid fellow, and 
no other person has heard of such a tradition ", he did 
not think it worth while to refer in his Report to the 
names “ Hatigsa Nagar ” and *' Hangsapur 1! mentioned 
to him in connection with Giriak, Fifty years later, 
the remains which still exist on the hill above Giriak 
were conclusively identified by Cunningham with the 
Goose Stupa and Monastery described by Hiuen Tsang. 
Similarly, the jungle-covered valley of Old Rnjagriha 
seemed to him obviously so unfitted for the site of a city, 
being “ surrounded on every side by arid rocks, which 
would render the heat intolerable *’ and the situation 
“to the last degree insalubrious 1 ', that he did not 
trouble to investigate for himself the truth of the local 
belief that it was the site of the old city of Jarasandha. 
There can be little doubt that- Old Raj agr ilia was 
actually proved to be an unpleasant dwelling-place, 
partly owing to the reasons mentioned by Buchanan and 
perhaps still more to lack of water at the hottest season 
of the year : and that its abandonment and the establish¬ 
ment of New Rajagriha outside the hills were due to the 
comparative advantages of the latter site, rather than to 
the legendary reason as related by Hiuen Tsang. But 
that Old Rajagriha was at one time inhabited by a largo 
population is a fact which cannot but be evident to 
anyone who examines the site even now ;* and the 
Journal shows that the reasons why Buchanan never 
noticed even so much as its massive walls were, first, 
that he did not ascend either Raibhnrgiri or Vipulagm 
sufficiently far to get a proper view of the valley within 
the hills, and second, that when he did enter the valley 
in order to examine the Sonbhaudar Cave, his path went 
past a part of the old city where its wall has been almost 
completely cut away by the western branch of the 
Saraswati stream. 

The Journals of South Bihar show that during his 
tour in each district Buchanan kept up the practice 


* Notw on Old rujigrihs, A. S. K, 1013-14, ri£<ri 363*271. 
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adopted during the Mysore survey, which was, in the 
words of Sir iJ, Train ; 

tf To make a stated daily march, anil in the morning Warn 
leaving crimp to gutter round him the leading people of 
the neighbourhood whom he questioned Jon the various 
{toiuUuiiumeruted in his instructions. During his march 
and at the places where ho halted, lus own observations 
were carefully noted, and extensive botanical and geological 
collections were made. '* 

Much of the material recorded in the Journal of 
Mysore, especially the observations on agriculture and 
botany, finds no corresponding place in these Journals, 
but has been incorporated direct into the Reports. 
There is one feature, however, which shows n marked 
development in this later series of Journals. This is the 
care with which the distance is estimated between each 
successive village, river or other notable feature of the 
country passed over during each day’s march. Buchanan 
had discovered that the existing maps of the districts 
included in the Bengal Survey were all more or less 
'unreliable, and the details of distance which he sets 
down in his Journals were evidently intended for use in 
preparing the revised map of each district w hich he him¬ 
self drew . This task, which he set himself for it formed 
no part of his instructions, must have involved much 
labour, especially as no trained surveyor was attached to 
his party; and practically tho whole of the work which 
lie carried out in this - manner — both as an independent 
geographer and as the direct successor of Rennell—has 
escaped notice hitherto, owing to the fact that his 
manuscript maps, still preserved in the Map Department 
of the India Office Library, have never been published 
except in a very incomplete and unsatisfactory form. 
For this reason, a detailed account of those w hich relate 
to South Bihar may appropriately be set down here. 

All internal evidence points to the conclusion that 
Buchanan had no maps of Bihar to consult during his 
Survey other than those contained in. the second edition 


of Rtmnell's Bengal Atlas, published in 1781. The first 
edition of this Atlas, which was published in 17?y-SC, 
contained only Plates I to XII, but there are references 
in the Bhagalpnr Journal (January 2nd, 1811) to 
Bcnnells plans of Mir Kasim’s fortification sat Udhua 
Nullah near Bo jumbal, and in the Patna Report to his 
plan of Patna City, which are included only in the later 
and more complete edition, as Plates XXX and XV 
respectively. 

There is no indication that Buchanan knew any¬ 
thing about the series of Larger maps (on the scale of 
five British miles to the inch) drawn by Itennell in 
1773 and published quite recently by Major F. C. Hirst, 
Director of Surveys, Bengal, from the originals in the 
India Office collection. As Hirst points out in his 
accompanying Memoir,* these maps must have been 
used by Ketmell in preparing the Atlas, but they 
differ considerably from the latter in certain important 
details which Buchanan would undoubtedly have noticed, 
if he had had access to them. 

So far at least as the Districts of Monghyr, Bhagal* 
pur and the Saatal Parganas are concerned, the existence 
of any maps later than those iu the Bengal Atlas is 
conclusively disproved in the first paragraph of the 
following passage, which Martin omitted from page 2 of 
the Bhagalpur Report as published in Eastern India, 
Volume II '■ — 

“ The turbulent slate of the inhabitants, and the difficulty of 
access into tie country*, wbea Major Hound I made his 
Biin oy, opposed obstacles which have rendered his map 
of this doir'et less valuable than most part of his 
excellent wort, and t have to regret that » copy of 
a more recent surrey, which hud been deposited in the 
office of the Collector, has been lost. Owing to these 
circuit) stances, to the very uncommon mu oner in which 
many of the subordinate jurisdictions hove been inter¬ 
mixed, not only with each other, but with other districts, 
_ M( 1 to the disputed and undetermined nature of the 

r 1 Major WmwU, 1.1.8, IJo4—TJ, 
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btfnii&iTL&Bj I hiwe not bmi aLk to trace the&e in a manner 
th;it ran be at alt aatiefactiryj aud in nlmoA cvvry tasc 
1 have been under the necessity of proceeding by 
conjeetiare, and that in many ca^es of a very vague 
nature. 

fr Ifi caWating the proportion of various hinds of land and 
tins extent of cultivation! I found the proprietors so evi¬ 
dent ly do parting from the troth that I have in great 
Pleasure been obliged to tru-t entirely to what I and my 
native asp*fnBfa eon Id actually observe, on which account 
wo traversed the district in many direclions end with 
much pains. Notwithstanding this Lnbour* \ am much Ilvs 
EU tishcd with the result than with those which I procured 
in the districts formerly surveyed. The conduct of nay 
enquiries owing to thh drenmstauce has in this district 
liei-n rather disagreeable, The managers of the estates 
showed much alarm., a want of voracity that could 
only be equalled by their total indifference about it* being 
discovered, arid i degree of intellect vastly Inferior to the 
people of Bengal. No general statement coalite 
procured feom the most intelligent, and the details which 
they gave were in *ut.-b diametrical opposition iccotdhg 
tn toe nature of the questions proposed that no reliant a 
whatever could be placed on their assertions. If for 
instance a man washed, why so much land was waste* 
he would assert that seven - t eight (is of hid estate 
cultivated; but in eiplalniug the heaviness of his 
burthens ht- would show an account in which! with on 
extent of ten or twelve miles square, he hud not above on© 
or tw o thousand .bighas in cultivation* " 

In addition to the passage just quoted, there h 
ample evidence throughout the Journals and Reports 
that Buchanan was by no means satisfied with the accu¬ 
racy of XienncITs maps* Though he himself does not 
gay so, it is interesting to note that the plan which he 
formed was to prepare a revised edition of the maps in 
the Bengal Atlas itself, so far as they related to Us 
Survey. His own maps have been drawn on exactly the 
same scale as the somewhat inconvenient one employed 
by Bennett in Plates I to Till of the Atlas, which are 
common to both editions. This scale was one of ten 
geographical or nautical miles to an inch, BepndPs 
marked preference for nautical units being explained 
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by IHrst Id the memoir already cited as being’ due 
to his training as a Marine Surveyor. Pennell assumed 
that a nautical mile was G,09Q feet (G,0S0 feet is 
more correct), so that this scale should correspond to 
1153 statute or British miles to an inch. In the 
copies of his maps which I possess, the real scales are 
slightly smaller than this, owing doubtless to a certain 
amount of shrinkage in mounting, and the actual 
values are approximately ll'S and ll’G miles to an inch 
in Plates ll 1 and I i L 1 respectively* Small though this 
difference may appear, it is not altogether negligible, 
as it corresponds to a discrepancy of about three miles 
lief;ween the extreme limits of the map which shows 
[be boundaries of Monghyr, Biiagalpur, and the Santal 
Parganas. 

Altogether, there are eight of these manuscript 
maps in the India Office Library, and very careful 
tracings of the three which refer to South Bihar have 
been made for mo by Miss Anstey. The description 
of these is as follows :— 

(A) “ M* SL maps of Districts by Dr, Buchanan 

Hamilton*. Drawn in about- 1814. No. 1. 
Bhagalpur. Size 11 inches by 1-J. 11 

Title on Map, in Buchanan’s handwriting, “Bhagal¬ 
pur No scale of miles is drawn on this map, hut 
comparing selected points on the tracing with lionnell's 
map, the scale is ll ti7 miles to one inch. 

(B) " Map of Zila Bchar, including the City of 

Patna, drawn by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
aljoufc 1814, Scale about 11J miles to 1 
inch; siae S iuches by 11. " 

Title on Map, in Buchanan's handwriting, as given 
above. Scale of miles drawn on map. On the tracing, 
60 miles = 5*11 inches, or 11*74 miles to one inch. 

**TLt Junglctert^ District And the fidjhMut Frffridcti cif Eiiboomti 
hajcmal Bogli^iir, sit.* L^mpr^Ltindipg lb* CouaSriei betwroh 

JlLOfiticdiJU-i &utl Bihar. 

t 1 - 1 , Swath Ba1ur p iQdudmg the coaw ol Ihc Gia^to 

t uamrgisf- ^ 



(C) “ Manuscript map by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton. 
Drawn in about 1814. No. 4. District of 
Shahahad. Scale about llj miles to 1 inch], 
size 12 inches by 11, ” 

Title on Map, in Buchanan’s handwriting, f< Sketch 
of the district of Shahabad Scale of miles drawn on 
map. On the tracing, CO miles =; 5’1S inches, or 11*58 
miles to one inch- 

i 

The small variations in scale can likewise be 
explained by unequal shrinkage of these tracings, and 
the original maps were evidently superimposable on 
Bennelt's own. It is hardly likely that all of these 
maps were drawn in or about 1814, as stated, for 
Buchanan was busy on the survey of Gorakhpur during 
that year, and left India early in February ISIS. It 
is much more probable that each map w as drawn at his 
headquarters immediately after finishing the tour of the 
district concerned, and that it was used for the general 
geographical description contained in the Deport, such 
as the courses of the various rivers, etc., muon of which 
has been omitted in Martin’s abridgment. If so, the 
B hagai pur map must have bean drawn at Monghyr in 
1S11, the Patna-Gay a map at Patna in 1812, and the 
Sbahaljud map at Chunar in IS 13. 

Buchanan’s opinion of the ordinary roads in Bihar 
was by no means high, as numerous entries in his 
Journals indicate ; and his maps show none of those 
between various places which are given by Renncll, but 
in all other respects the details which they contain are 
fuller as well as more accurate- The only names w ritten 
on the maps themselves are those of the rivers and their 
tributaries, every one of which is thus distinguished. 
In order to avoid the confusion which would have been 
caused by attempting to add further lettering to maps 
drawn on so small a scale, the method which he adopted 
as regards other particulars is the following 

Hills are shown in their proper position and 
approximate outlines. Their names, so far as the 


Bbag&lpur anil Patna maps are concerned, can \ya 
ascertained by reference to separate maps of the Hills 
drawn on a larger se;de (about two miles to an inch). 
The corresponding map of the Hills of Shalmbad cannot 
now be traced, if it ever existed* Tbaoa boundaries 
are drawn on the maps, and distinguished from one 
another by coloured fringes, while the Thanas them¬ 
selves are indicated by roman numerals. TVithin each 
Thaoft the position of the chief villages or market 
places is shown by small circles and arable numerals. 
These nun L<ts refer to an " Index to the Jlap ” of each 
district which forms one of the (unpublished) Appendi¬ 
ces to the corresponding Report, Each Index further 
contains under every Tirana and market place a list of 
merchants and potty dealers, as shown in the following 
extract from the Index to the Hap of B hags 1 pur:—■ 

IX.— Division tinder Thtuiah J lallepur : 

SO Dealers in grain, tall, catechu and cotton wool, etc. 
(Bepitri nr MnUajan), £ have capitals of Hi. iOu each, 
'IS bare from Its. lift to Rb. 200. 

10 Persons who import cotton, wool and cloths and retail 

lliitmtdvcj, cnpiral* from Rs. 50 to Us. £00* 

5 Dealers in grain, wilt, drugs and tobacco (Banija), 
capitals from Rs- 100 to Us. £00. 

1 1 Bakliyn Beparis who keep cattle and deal in grain, etc. 

J£5 1 let liters of provisions and drugs (Modi or Daniya, 

Bepari or Basari), capitals from Us. 10 to Us. 50, 

1 Person who export) timber, fuel, wooden posts and 
bamboos, etc. (Kattaiya Matajanl, capitals Its. ISO. 

£00 Farmers who deal in same, capitals from Its. & to Us. £0, 

50 Strange Dealers (Baldiya-Beparis) who come in the dry 
season from I)t'hnr and Mnnggcr and reside here about 
8 months when they export grain by their cattle, capitals 
from Us. l&U to Us. SOU. 

4 Retailers of betel-leaf (Tumbuli), capitals from Us. 4 
to Its. >). 

1 Retailer of Capsicum, etc. (Khattik), capital Its. 5. 

1 Retailer of vegetables (Kungjra}, ta|sul Us. 5, 

1 Retailer of lltinp Duds (Gangjawaleb). 


Market Places. 

1, Hallepur. 

11 Peilcra in salt, gain, eolUn elotbs, etc. (Depan or 
Gokbr). 

11 Batdiya Beparis who keep cuttle and deat in grain, eta. 

8 Retailers df pin.''vision? and drugs (Khicbrt furosli). 

3 HetilScrs nf sweetmeats (Hulwui), 

8 Retailers of oil (Tailij. 

% Retailers of tictel-leaf {Tumhulil. 

2 Retailers nf patters ware {Kumar). 

lfi Goyatas, who retail curdled milk, etc. 

1 Tailor. 

1 Mali, or seller of garlands and dower*. 

1 Worker in lae (Lsheri). 

4 Golds truths. 

1 Distiller of spirituous liquors (Kulal). 

±. Jalliui. 

2 lints in the week (with Bimilar details). 

3 . Sono, 

2 Hats in the week (with similar details). 

4. Fanr^f^Hi, ditto, 

8. A'itfrrao, d-tto, 

X.-~Division under Thanah Tan pur 

And so on. 

Martin bat extracted the names of Thanas and 
market places from the Indexes to Iho Maps of liliagal- 
tmr and I'atua (Vol. II, Appendix, page 8, and Vol. I, 
Appendix, page o4), but has omitted the corresponding 
list referring to the Map of Siiahabad. Ho Las also 
summarised in a separate Appendix (Vol. I, Appendix, 
iwges 35-38) the statistics regarding the number of 
“ a * lists " and the nature cE their occupations in the city 
of Patna and in the various districts of Bihar, but Las 
only "-iron the distribution by thanas, and not by indivi¬ 
dual towns or hats. He has omitted the corresponding 
lists of traders anti the nature or their trades. 

The value of Buchanan’s maps wonld have bwn 
considerably enhanced if they had been reproduced on a 
somewhat Larger scale, such as that of eight miles to an 
3 * 80 R, a i. 
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inch adopted in the most recent Gazetteers; because it 
would then have been possible not only to retain all the 
informal.Ion which t hey include, blit also to tuld the 
names of l fie hills, and to substitute the actual names of 
TLanas and market places for numerals, thus rendering 
the maps independent of their indexes. Had this course 
been adopted in lb38, when they were copied by J, & C. 
’Walter for Martin’s Eastern India, the extent of 
Hue ha nan’s contributions to geographical knowledge, 
as compared w ith the Bengal Atlas, would have been 
clearly recognized ; but unfortunately a different course 
was adopted. In order to conform to the size of the 
printed pages in those volumes, the scale of the maps 
w as reduced to one of about 25 § miles to the inch in 
i lint of Bhagalpur, and 21 miles to the inch in those of 
Patna atul Shaba had. ’Ihe omissions thus rendered 
inevitable have greatly impaired their value. The only 
features which Bare been reproduced just as Buchanan 
drew them arc the boundaries of the tlianas and the 
courses of the rivers and tributaries. None of the hills 
have been shown, and nearly all the names of rivers, etc., 
have been omitted . Tlie names of tlianas, and of some of 
the market places in each thana,have been transferred to 
1 lip it ‘nps by using Urn key given in the Indexes, but in 
choosing place-names, the space available for their 
insertion rather than the relative importance of the 
places themselves has been the dominant consideration. 
The B hagai pur map, over which Buchanan had taken 
special pains as the extract already quoted shows, is 
flw one which lias suffered most—not only by the 
reduction of its scale, but also by the absence of proper 
editing. No less than 1G3 out, of 186 names of rivers 
and tributaries and 101 out of 181 names of places 
have been left out. The town of Bhagalpur itself is 
shown merely as *' Kotwali", Mongbyr as “ liarabajiar ”, 
nod Itajmahal as 11 Neyamutullah Khan”, these being 
the names of the bazars in each of the towns which 
i ccur first in the lists given in the Index, The map of 
J utna in “Eastern India” is on the whole less unsatis- 
factory, although GO out of 70 names ot rivers, etc., and 
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155 out of 23(1 names of places hare teen left out. 
Even unionist those inserted there are several mistake*, 
such as “ Easisa " instead of Buchanan's Bahadur panj 
(one mile east of Ghosrewan), while his ,f Ka/i 1'u.luh- 
chuk” (Kazi Chak, sis miles north of Shelkhpura) 
has been inserted twice over, once in its proper place 
though spelt “ Hazefutechuk ”, and once na "Hard 
Putehehuk " instead of his " Chauyari ” (Cliewara, sis 
miles south-east oi Sheikhpum). 

Kotwithstanding the absence of any relialde 
maps, it will bn notice! that all the distances recorded 
in the Jourua 1 are set down with &cru |m 1 ous accuracy. 
as even fractious of a mile arc tiot omitted. It is quite 
clear that during each day’s journey Buchanan only 
walked when his road became tno bad for any other 
means of transport, or when the nature of the locality 
required close examination. I hough he seldom spec Hi 
his actual means of conveyance, he usually travelled 
either on an elephant cr in a palanquin. His method 
of estimating distances is not stated anywhere in so 
many words, and the only indications of it which occur 
in the Patna-Gay a Journal are the following 

" My watch having stnpL hy the wny, I cannot jitdge of iJii 
diftnnee, which is called four eosea/' ovembiT 

IVth, toll.) 

<> yfy watch now goes so id that I unnotrely in computing 
distances by it. * { Now inter UUth, 1&H-) 

The necessary clues are however contained in the 
Bhasralpur Journal of the previous year. On the tttli 
December 1810, at the end of his account of a march 
from Gunpura to Is’&rayanpur, a distance of 1 'about 
eight coses by the direct road, that I came through the 
copse ”, and in which the total of the individual dis¬ 
tances recorded comes to between 13 and If) miles, he 
says — it I took four hours to go it oa a good elephant . 
On the 5th andOfch March 1811, when lie was on a parti¬ 
cularly bad road and was almost certainly travelling by 
palanquin, against each of the distances recorded in tho 
■ body of the Journal he lias inserted a marginal entry 
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showing the number of minutes taken. These clearly 
show that his practice in all such cases was to allow 
an average of fifteen minutes to each mile- On the 
6th March, Ln fact, he has himself added up in the 
marginal notes the totul number of minutes, namely 
22o, and has divided by 13, getting the quotient of J5 
miles which corresponds to Uf miles ns approximately 
recorded item by item in the Journal, and similarly on 
the Gtli March he has allowed Ibi miles to loi minutes,, 
the time actually taken. 

A Supplement consisting of 18 pages of ft Observa¬ 
tions 11 is attached to the M. S. Journal for Shahabad, 
an examination of which brings out the interesting 
fact that Buchanan carried this method of estimating 
approximate distances much further. The Observa¬ 
tions themselves are chiefly concerned with the state 
of agriculture as noticed on each day’s march from 
November 3rd, 1SL2, when ha started his tour of the 
district from JCoihvar on the river Sfme, until February 
24th, when he left the district to enter that of 
Mimpur, on his way to Chunar, his headquarters for 
that year. Day by day, except on December 17th 
when “ watch stopt ” is recorded, or during his tour of 
the billy districts of Ho litas, Shergarh, etc., a series of 
figures h set down in columns headed “ Hivers (or 
Water) “ 11 ills ” ; “ Occupied Land ” j and ** Waste 
Land the totals of which aie as follows :— 


HiTcrs watei-) 

1t4 **■ 

S3 

Hitfe 

... IM 

... £41 

OCtUjMfti fcitui 

B # a l-.fr 

... 4,3UI1 

Waste laiiJ **. 

frfr" 111- 

... 3/17,7 


Total 

... T t m\ 


Comparing the individual entries as well as* the 
totals for each day’s march with the corresponding 
distances recorded In tlio Shahabad Journal, it becomes 
clear that these fiyurea represent in cce y case the time 
talent the nearest hoi/ minute, in traeeiling ocer the 
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types of country ihnu specified, the corresponding 
total of approximate distances given in the Journal 
is U)0 miles, the average rate allowed works out as IS 3 
minutes to each mile- 

Jn the daily notes contained in the Shahabad 
Observations, the “ waste laud " is as a general rule 
still further $ul>ctassified in the Fame way, as the 
following summary shows 


Broken comers 

... US 

Land covered with woods 

... 015i 

„ „ „ biaslie& 

... mi 

n 1 * n G™ 5 — 

... 429 

„ dear, but never cultivated 

... 4031 

w deserted, formerly cultivated**. 

... Si 7 

n tmeveiij n*aT bills »** 

... 151 

n covertcl rvifcli Soda (Ret) 

1 

n marshy »«■ »■* 

... 1 

Tefal 

2,721 


Xn ail probability Buchanan kept a similar record 
ia each of the districts which he surveyed, and made 
u^e of it in preparing his elaborate statistical table 
showing the soil, situation and manner of occupation of 
the land in each district, as given fir I’atna and 
Shahabnd on pages 1 and 41 of the Appendix to 
Eastern India. \ olume I. It is significant at least that, 
in the table referring to Shahabad, he estimated that oi 
the “level waste laud exempt from floods and if good 
Eoil ”, i 43 square miles were taken up with 11 woods, 
bushes and deserted villages ”, and ~-7 square mjies 
consisted of “ rc^ds, pastures or desired fields ;a 
relative piopcttica which agrees very closely with the 
corresponding figures of 1,251 and minutes shown 

in the summary just given. 

It is not so easy to chec’c the accuracy of Bucha¬ 
nan's method of estimating distances by comparison 
with mc-deru Lara e-scale maps as might Lc supposed. 
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because thf're is usually'a certain amount of uncertainty 
regarding the track which he actually followed- The 
general indications are, however, that for journeys 
across country or on bad roads the method was accurate 
enough, but that it led on decent roads to an under¬ 
estimate of distances, amounting at times to as much 
rs 15 or 20 per cent. For instance, in travelling from 
Mekra to Patna between October 26th and November 
4 th, l&ll, it seems certain that the old military road 
which Buchanan used hardly differed from the present 
road dose to the south bank of the Ganges, and that it 
was in fairly good condition. The exact distance along 
the present md from Mekra to the site of the eastern 
gate o! Patna City is 43 miles, but according to his 
estimate it was only just over 36 miles. On the 
y,Gth November his route from Gaya to the foot of the 
Gurpa Hill clearly followed the present District Board 
road as far as Fateh pur, which is now marked by mile- 
stones but was then probably only a rough cross-country 
track. The correct distance from the ** small hill about 
a mile from the south end of Sahebgunge” (at Salimpur 
on the east bank of the Phalgu) to Futehpur is eighteen 
miles. Adding up the distances recorded in the 
Journal, Buchanan’s own estimate comes to “at least " 
1G£ milt's, considerably nearer the truth, although he 
suspected the reliability of his watch on that day. 
Another instance of close agreement is shown on the 
, t( 1 December, when he made the sum of the distances 
from the small hummock at Kewali to Koch to be 
rather more than 13 miles, whereas this distance by 
milestones on the District Board road from Gaya to 
Koch is exactly 14 miles. 

The references to Patna and Bank ip ore in the 
Journal an* extremely brief, and l have therefore added 
in fall the account which Buchanan incorporated in 
!iis Iteport. Some of the most interesting passages 
omitted by Montgomery Martin from this have pre¬ 
viously hren published by Beveridge in the Calcutta 
iUciets, amongst w hkh in recent years attention ha* 
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been particularly directed to the story of the recovery 
of the two remarkable statues which are now in the 
Calcutta Museum.* Amongst others which have not 
been previously published ' may be mentioned the 
estimates showing the great strength of hikh^-un a 
Patna about 1S12, from which it w ould appear that the 
number of adherents of botli scfh, including their 
families, was well over 50,000; the clear statement 
that the building on the river hank at Gubarhagh now 
occupied by the Government Press "as the old English 
Factory, and not a Dutch building as is generally sup¬ 
posed ; and Buchanan’s characteristic comment on the 
Golah at Bnnkipore. The compiler of the Statistical 
Account of Patna District, misled as so many others 
have been by Montgomery Martin’s methods of editor¬ 
ship, regarded the omission of any reference to this 
building in flic account of Patna which appears m 
Extern India, Volume I, as a sign that Buchanan s work 
was defective:— 


'■ Dr Buchanan Hamilton was clearly so disgusted wilb the 
dust and disorder of the place that he bm unable to sco 
any rood in it whatever. He has even omitted to des¬ 
cribe the Goto, a high dome-like etorc-honso. which ts 
certainly the most striking building in the whole extent, 
indoded by him in His account of the city, l> o.utne 
XI, IS77, page 69-) 

This criticism is all the more unjustifiable bemuse 
the full Be port was available at Simla while Hunter a 
Statistical Account of Bengal was being compiled. 



The Journal of Patna 

from a coj 

Library which 1 was permittee, ny uicbi™^-- 

in Council to make, while on leave in 1011, on the usual 
conditions as r^pirda publicatk»n. I special pre- 
cautions to ensure not only that this copy should be 
verbally accurate, but also that as regards punctuation, 
orthog raphy, etc., it should be a faithf ul repro duction 

•£ (• i m m|, £Utu« of two Ssiiuiiak* Etujitiori 1+^3*409 B.CJ. 
J. B. a R S , V. IVrt 1, M*»h UU- 
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of the original, No alterations have been made, in 
the present text, except a few which appear neces¬ 
sary on grammatical or similar grounds, and these 
have been indicated in all cases "by brackets. The 
punctuation and the spelling of all ordinary words have 
been revised, but Buchanan & spelling of proper names 
has been retained. The latter, however, may not be 
accurate in all ci*scs, because his handwriting, though 
apparently distinct enough, lends itself to different in¬ 
terpretations when dealing with unfamiliar words. 
Numerous examples of possible alternative readings 
could he quoted, of which *• ” or “ vja ”, 11 «i 

or snai ”, tr&u ” or " >ron ”, *• Laur ”, or “ Tmr or 
“ Sonr ” are specimens.* Such eases have been decided 
whenever possible by reference either to the .Report or 
to the Index to the Map, in which names of places 
are spelt phonetically and with much closer resem¬ 
blance to the Hunterian system. 


Since this copy was taken , I have made much use of 
it in various ways, especially in retracing, by such instal¬ 
ments as my ordinary duties have permitted, the greater 
part of the tour which Buchanan made in 1811-1 ± My 
Original intention was to apply, as soon as I had com¬ 
pleted this work, for permission to publish the Journal 
together with some ohst nations of my own and all neces¬ 
sary references to the work of arebiologists, etc., who 
have followed after Buchanan, Owing to the interest 
taken in the matter, especially by Sir Edward Gait and 
Messrs. Oldham and -McPherson, a proposal to publish the 
Journals through the agency of the Bihar and Orissa He* 
search Soemty was sanctioned by the Secretary of Shite in 
1U1G. At the Society’s request I undertook to edit the 
F. c >l! Journal and to supply a series of notes such as 
1 h: d r nginally proposed. I must therefore acknowledge 
responsibility for the regrettable delay which has taken 
piuce, out owing to various causes, all more or less 


v n Io J m ia pl ‘, llet 0nthe AtorigiuriB ltef „f 
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directly attributable to the "War, I have found it im¬ 
possible to complete this work on the original lines. 
It has therefore been decided to publish the Journal 
without notes of this kind, especially ::s some of these, 
on Uld Uaj agriha, the Barabar Hills, iLmria, etc., have 
already been published separately. 

The brief footnotes which have now been Added are 
mainly confined to a series showing wherever possible 
how the names of places mentioned by Buchanan were 
entered by lleimell either in his large-scale maps of 1773 
or In Plate 111 of the Bengal Atlas of 1781, and how 
they are recorded in the most recent series of standard 
Survey maps. These are distinguished by the letters It. 
or 15. A., and by heavy type, respectively. Another 
series refers to the numbers by which in this Journal 
(though not in the Journals of B hagai pur or Shahabad) 
Buchanan usually distinguished the various mineral 
specimens which he collected. Corresponding to these 
numbers an Appendix has been added, which gives an 
idea of the manner in which the collection w,:s classified. 
In the Preface to the Mysore Journal, Buchanan himself 
mentions that the collection which lie made during that 
Journey was presented to the Court of Directors in 
London and deposited in the Company’s Library; and it 
is probable that the minerals collected during the Bengal 
Survey accompanied him to England in 1^15, together 
with lus other collections on natural history, and that 
they were similarly disposed of. 

Slips of the kind that travellers often make, in 
writing "oast” instead of "west”, etc., have been 
indicated and corrected wherever they have been noticed. 
A few notes of a more general nature contain new 
information which may be of interest, such as 
the references to the usual temperatures of the 
Ttejgir and Tapoban hot springs at the present day. 
For convenience of reference, a map has also been added 
showing Buchanan’s tour. In his time th' south¬ 
western boundary of Gaya extended only as far as the 
jotted line shown on the map, and did not include 
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Sherehati or other parts of the country t raver sou by the 
t Trunk Roarl. When this is taken into considera¬ 
tion it will 1* scon that very little of importance m 
i be districts of Pat na and Gaya, except in the neighbour¬ 
hood of najirir and JetMon, escaped his notice. 


Pa.t>*a, 

September 1923. 


i 


V. H, JACKSON. 
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ERRATA, 

On Jia^e 2, jjarngpiph dated iarh October ,fyr •* rhnhusari" 
f*ad n Chakwar* Jj p 

B ‘lltlf 1 * ^ BpP 9 amon P tt0 footnotes afttr ^2) intert « ;g) 

On liage 31 and the fourlh line of paragraph 2 f 0T 
“ Tilhttais - rsad » Tilhcta is ", 

In the statement on pag* 1'. 0-195 in t| Jfl fourth colt,™ 

of Refwxdrte/or the p-.ge numbers jW o^o iLurc in wit h 

tbt eicepti m of items I, ] l f Id, Ja f W( : g f J1A, -MB j 0 jji 

^ V5, y0, IbO, 101, 101, U,6 t 108, 10ft, 111 and on v ’ M 
6nt> Jl £ ure 111 «**» with ihe exctj tiou of items %, 3, 4, 

On *g* 196 U nd ef .Minerals of the Plains r e ,d item 4 thus - 
Yellow daj, ealkd Kapum or Gori li»,i, f toU) iU G 
at Fat Liba fI t h 
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Gy ah. Journal. 

16M October 1811.—I left Hunger 1 and went to 
Balia. 

17 tk October.—I went to Suryagarha.* 

October.—I went to Bolguzor ’ in Gyah. 
About 1£ miles from the custom house at Suryagarka, 
came to the Gundri nullah which at this season is very 
wide and deep, although almost stagnant. Immediately 
below the ferry it sends a small branch to the west, 
which is also called the Gundri. 1 proceeded along its 
southern bank most of the way that I had formerly 
come. 4 About 3£ miles beyond the great Gundri I 
crossed a small torrent called the Hoed, which is incon¬ 
siderable but. rapid. It forms the western boundary 
of Perganah Suryagarha, and its batiks seem to Imvu 
been Fortified. Bather more than five miles farther, 
through a rice country and very bad roads indeed, I 
came to the Kiyol,* which now contains a great stream, 
but not knee deep and very dirty. The channel may bo 
half filled and 100 yards wide. From thence to the 
riverside at Bolguzor is rather more than three miles. 
The country is well wooded and tolerably occupied, but 
at this season looks very ill, the villages being uncom¬ 
monly slovenly and the fields being mostly either new- 
ploughed or too soft yet for that operation, but when 
the winter crops spring it will probably look welt. 
The huts mostly mud. 

I had been led to expect that the roads from 
llungger to Suiyagarha were almost impassable, and, 
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from Suryagarha to Dariyapur that they were good, and 
accordingly made arrangements to obviate difficulties, 
but this care was vain, as I found that the very reverse 
til the accou it Liven was the case. 

Bolguzor is a large village chiefly inhabited by 
Dusads and JJoins, It is situated at a little distance 
frym the river which passes Gj'ah; hut here it is not 
called the bulge, its uan'.e changes to Hulwaa. 1 * 3 * 5 It is 
navigable ?even or eight coses up, and at L olguzor is? never 
fordable, although it dees not seem to be above ICO yards 
wide, it has little current and is very dirty, 

10 HA October .—Earing crossed the 1’huJgo, I passed 
through a very fully occupied and populous country to 
JJariyapur. 1 The country finely wooded, and many new 
plantations feruling. The villages are very slovenly 
and not shaded, but many of the huts are good and 
their yards surrounded by mud walls. I passed through 
I’rota p pur’, J yet pur 1 , htdupur, ioraiya®, llorija, Damn a", 
Maud) , and Badda®, all large villages with shops. The 
fourth and seventh are Invalid T lianas. 'I he women do 
not conceal themselves so much as in Bhagalpur. They 
are as dirty. 

2r«fft October .—I was detained until tliis dry at 
Pariyap’ir by the backwardness of the people to give 
information. I believe that they were in part withheld 
by the JIuharir of the Than a, who it is said advised, 
them to be very cautious. The Darcgn, a decent n an, 
appeared to do all that he could. Threats, it is said, 
were used against oue of the zemindars who first came 
forward. 1 saw only the people of Giespur. Thi se 
of Milki the Chuhusari, and these of Selimabrd, 1 cpt 
at a distance. In the morning I went abuat five cctca 
to Makra®, an invalid station. Dnriyrpur is a Inge 

Herohar jr, 
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village with many shops and a very large inn. It is 
poorty built, the houses huddled together. There is 
one regular street, but very narrow. 

The country very beautiful, well planted and 
cultivated. Passed several large villages, all containing 
shops. No gardens, very slovenly huts mostly built 
of clay but very rough. The ruinous walls in many 
parts have raised little eminences ui which the villages 
stand, new clay being chosen for rebuilding the walla. 
Many gourds, etc., partly on the roofs, partly on arbeurs. 
A few Bicimuses occasionally as a shr.de for the yard, 
toad narrow, much neglected. 

At Metro the invalids complain much. They say 
that after having been at the expanse of clearing the 
Bita, of which each had five or si* highs®, the whole has 
been taken from them and Tal given in its stead. r l he 
Tal produces about 2 mans and lets fit 3 annas. Mekrrt, 
that is, the invalids’ station is a large village with a wide 
street. A bungalow lias as usual been built at it by 
Colonel Hutchinson. It consists of one very largo 
room, rather ruinous. A fine camping ground in front 
for a small detachment. At the other two stages in 
this district where I have been, there was no place 
fit for & dozen tents. 

2(5//i Ocloher ,—I went about four coees to Ear 1 
through a similar country. ’I lie road in most part very 
narrow, about eight feet | wide") and not much Lenten. 
Many pilgrims, very few other passengers, 

Isf Notemhfr .—Bumsiojed at Ear until this day. 
Bar is a very large place, the Itnzi says that it contains 
5,000 houses (Varis), The streets very narrow. The 
brick houses of the worst Hindustani fish ion, mid 
the thatched roofs and mud walls inconceivably rude. 
Several Muhammadan families in respectable circum¬ 
stances and good manners reside at it. They seem to 
prefer towns, as they have all landed estates hut seldom 
visit these* 
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In the morning ^ent stout five coses to Buklitlyar* 
pur, 1 * The road part of the way led by the side of a nalah, 
a branch of the Ganges, which becomes dry in spring. 
The river there seems to be gaining although the 
people complained that a whole Tapah had been carried 
away. A good many large villages with shops, thatch 
in particular exceedingly rude. Bukhtiyarpur a small 
village with some shops, as usual in this country. 

2nd November .— I went about miles to 

V&ikanthpur/ through a country much the same as that 
seen for some days past. Yniknnthpur is a large serayi. 
The village has once been large, but all except the 
Brahmans have left the place. The reason assigned by 
the zemindar is that they were very much subject to 
be seized as porters. The zemindar, who pays SO00 Ks. 
a year, is a decent peasant, exceedingly civil. 

3rd November .—I went rather more than eight miles 
and halted a little west from Jaflier Khan's garden. 
About two miles from Vaikanthpur I came to an old 
garden of Setab Itai’s, now grown quite wild. It is sur¬ 
rounded hy a square wall of brick with a kind of turret 
at the corner. It- is not of any considerable size. About 
tmo miles farther came to Futwa, 3 lor this country 
a large tow n. Most of the houses clay, a great many 
much neater than [at] Bar. It is close built, but the 
streets very narrow. In the town I crossed the river 
T unpun,* of considerable size. There had been a wooden 
bridge with very massy piers of bricks, but some of them 
have given way and the Company defrays the expense 
of an excellent ferry. In the time of Major Kennel! 
Putwah would appear to have been on the west side of 
the Funpun. A part is still so, but by far the largest 
part is now on the east side. The great Punpun of that 
geographer is now quite dry, but a small bridge marks 
where a small stream passes in the rainy season. From 
the size of the two bridges, both old, what Fennell calls 

(i) EikhllArpur. 
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the small Punpun must always have been the large!*. 
Without the town towards the west is a large San got 
or brick. Near Jafier Khan's garden has been another 
probably dependent, nothing however remains except 
fbiir turrets surmounted by cupolas at the corners. 
The whole is cultivated. Near it, towards the east of 
it, a native merchant of Patna has a very handsome 
country seat. A shut up zenana, and an open house for 
entertaining company at some distance, with a neat 
garden between. There is besides a stone temple of 
Siv in ft frarden on the opposite side of the roftd p the 
handsomest Hindu building that I have seen, although 
it is small. It seems to have been built on a European 
plan, and consists of a pyramid with a portico towards 
one side. Between this garden wall and the road is 
a termce covered with plaster and shaded with trees For 
the refreshment of passengers. A merchant has also 
du ,r a tank near Jafier Khan’s garden and lined it on 
four sides with brick, but it is a very poor rude work 
the steps on the descent being about two leet high and 
the brinks quite rough. Jafier Khan's .garden has been a 
kind of fortification, surrounded by a wall strengthened 
by turrets and some buildings, part of which remain. 
In the centre has been erected the chief Son got ot the 
Sik sect. I was admitted only into the garden in 
front, which is surrounded by a mud wall with a gate 
towards the north daubed with wretched paintings of 
Hindu Gods and Heroes, I could not be admitted into 
the brick buildings south from the gmden with my 
shoes, and ns the Mahant and his ehiet disciples were 
absent at the Mela, I did not think this worth while. 

Uh November .—I went to Patna. All the way 
from Jaflier Khan’s garden to the eastern gate, al^ut 

u miles, is a kind of suburb very mean!j buil. . But. 

there is one very handsome house belonging to some 
native 13 entirely in their own style but built with much 
testf * From the east gate I went through narrow 
£ n ,: but with many tolerable houses, to the western; 

!m l 4,-uM taw tote. to I- » 

miles, but Major llennell makes it only i j miles. 
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From the western gate and to the west end of the town 
of Baukupur is not quite tiro miles. Baukupur is in 
general very poorly built, but contains many of the 
European houses and that of Rajah lvoliyan Singh, a very 
griiat building in the Anglo-Indian style. Beyond it is 
a plain round which many of the European houses are 
situated, and terminated to the west by the Golgarh. 

<i/A Ac render—I went to Phulvariya, 1 having 
remained a day at Patna in order to procure orders for 
the agents of different officers of Government. Phul¬ 
variya is a large village with many shops and a few 
brick bouses, one of which is a respectable-looking 
village. About four miles from the Golgarh, I passed 
a tank dug by Babichand, a merchant of Patna. It is 
lined with brick, but from the rude state of the bank is 
a very unsightly work. Phulvaxi was said to be four 
coses from Patna, but I do [not] think it can be 
so much as sis miles. The country high and well 
cultivated. Few plantations except those of Palmiras. 
The road fully as good as the great road to Calcutta. 

Phulvariya is a large close-built village inhabited 
chiefly by Muhammadans, among whom are several res¬ 
pectable families. One cf them, Kazi of the Pergannb 
has a respectable house of brick. The others live in very 
large houses of mud, tiled, which on the outside at 
hast me very slovenly. These three families keep 
Jiadrfeahs, one of which is in a Mosque fronted with 
stone find in a very different style of architecture from 
any that l have seen. The roof is flat, supported by 
stone pillars along which large stones are laid and 
these again support the flags w hich cover the’roof 
The pillars are four-sided but flat and with few or no 
mouldings. Tn place of the domes there are three 
cupolas over the three u idles in the back wall. The 
structure of these very clumsy. Part of the ornaments 
ol the gate are cf a red stone said to have been brought 
ready earvtd from Dili! or Agra. The carvin<* very 
neat and the stone singular. ° 
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7 th November .—1 went not quite eight miles to 
Kobutpur, 1 * * * (S) I was assured at Patna that I; be distance was 
at least sixteen miles or eight coses, wliieh made me 
divide the journey into two stages, but in fact the road 
does not seem to be above thirteen miles. 

0 th November .~I went above three miles south¬ 
west to see the old fort of the Gheruyan Raja,® it has 
no traces of a ditch, and is an elevated square tenwee of 
about thirty yards each side, without any cavity in*the 
middle. The people say that it was surrounded by 
a thick brick wall, and the space within filled up with 
earth, but what purpose such a building could serve 
except as a place of worship I cannot say* At the 
north-east corner is a ruined very small temple, in 
which are several fragments of images carved in relievo 
on stone. One is a female. The whole is called Goriya, 
or the deity of the fort, and sacrifices are still off< red. 
At a little distance from the temple is lying another 
stone carved with images in relievo. II is said to 
represent the doorkeeper of the deity. The ruin npj cars 
to me to he of the highest Indian antiquity, while 
the princes lived in castles rather than forts. 

II fA November . — T went west to the Son 1 river, to 
pee the maimer in which the pebbles are found. It is 
an immense channel filled with sand. The water at, 
this season is about one hundred yards wide, not very 
deep nor rapid and rather muddy, but it is not fordable. 
TJio channel is however filled with shallows, so that 
only very small boats pass up and down. In spring it 
is fordable and canoes pass with difficulty. Small 
stones are thinly scattered among the sand or in a few 
places form small beds, and 1 understand are found 
every where from Moner * to Rotas gar 11 or higher, but 
more and more plenty the farther up, They are frag¬ 
ments of various niliejous stones, none of them 
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aggregate, some are quite opaque fat Trliite quartz, nr 
quartz tinged red, yellow, or various colours. Others are 
diaphanous glassy quartz, and what are called the Sou 
pebbles. These are pretty common, so that in a few 
minutes I found eight or tea, but none of them 
tine. Ibis was about three coses from the mouth 
of the river. 


I passed two old channels of the Son called by that 
name, besides the one near the Thnnah. I do not know 
which it is that is laid down by Major Kennel I. At 
present they contain no stream, and inmost places are 
dry. Near the second is a ridge running some way 
cast and west and containing many fragments of brick. 
This place js’calltd Raph, 1 and is sntd to have belonged 
to a Lheruyan Raja, i presume that the ridge is in 
some measure natural, being too large for a ruin, although 
the ruin may have added very considerably to the size, 
the fragments being very numerous, .No ap] enranee 
of any fortiheat ion. 


liR/j Jvftteitiber . — It was said that Thnnah Jchana* 
had was twelve coses distant, and that half way was 
Bogwangimji's village of Shahahad. There is a more 
direct route, but the road at present is impassable 
for loaded cattle. I found that Bagwangttnj is about 
sixteen miles from NuhubutpUr instead of six coses, 
and in many places there was no other road except 
tire sii.nl 1 banks confining the water on rice fk'lc* 


About eight miles from Nuhubutpur I came to the 
Pout]mo at a village called Pitiiangs* (Feiwas, Kennel!). 
I t is pvrhaj s150 yards wide, half covered with a dirty 
stream, Imt is fordable, being only nlKitit two feet deep. 
About 1} miles farther on, came to the boundary of the 


two zilns. 


Nuhubutpur is a close-built village with many 
shops as usual in this country. A hat «ss he'd while 
uc wen there. Many petty traders came with Jiia 
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und Turmeric on oxen, but there wa* not that hubbub 
usual in Bengal, and few' women attended, nor were 
Email wares sold. 

Bagvrangunj is a close-built village with many 
sbojw, belonging to Mtsanr * 1 * Fergana, which togethtr 
withArvah is theproperty of the Uani of Jesw out Sing, 
whose name it is not decent fo mention. She resides 
at llol kari,* cloven coses from Bagwangitnj w hich is on 
the west side of the Mwrahar * river. The people say 
that near Polity 6 was the abode of another Cheruyau 
Baja, none of the caste remain. 

lotf November .—My people me now beginning lo 
become sickly, for a long time they have Ihvti remark- 
nbly healthy. T first wont south for about two-thirds of 
a mile parallel to the Mum liar, which I then crossed. 
3t is a small channel, perhaps 20 yards wide, with some 
dirty water pretty deep in pools, but little stream. 
Bottom muddy-. About half a mile further I came to 
the boundary of Behnr, from whence to Jehftuabad® is 
about nine miles, but there is no raid nnd the path lies 
chieOy along the limits of reservoirs, and therefore is 
exceedingly circuitous. With a little pmins they might 
be made to serve for roads sufficient to admit loaded 
cattle. The road not so l«id ns yesterday. About two 
miles from Jehanahnd is a very large marsh. 

•T« ha jut had is a large country town, dose-built wit li 
narrow crooked streets, many of the houses tiled, nil with 
mud walls. Those that have two stories have at a 
distance a good effect, the roof being somewhat hi the 
Italian style* 'the walls in general on pear approach 
exceedingty slovenly. A very little pains in smoothing 
them would make neat houses, especially if whitewashed* 
The windows above all very rude. At the junction of 
the rivers a merchant lias built a temple, where he ha* 
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placed thegtsvc of a Sanj’flsi (a Soniadi) and the ashes of 
a faithful spouse who burned with her husband’s body, 
and Images of Krishna, 11 am Chanda, etc-, and has 
appointed a Sannyasi as PujarL This person has no 
liesitatiou in declaring tt® place to sacred for 

many years, but has not had impudence to dream nor to 
contrive a miracle. The temple is therefore neglected; 
although the junction of the rivers is holy. The situa¬ 
tion is fine, and the square area in which the different 
small temples are placed is surrounded by a wall, at the 
corners of which are small buildings for the accommoda¬ 
tion of holy travellers. Behind is a flower-garden, very 
slovenly. 

iGfft November,—I went almost three miles easterly 
to Dumaula, to see the Cheruyan Rajah's house. 1 
crossed the river just below the junction. It is a 
channel about 100 yards wide with a small stream in 
each branch. It will soon probably be dry. 

The Cheruyan Rajah’s house is an oblong heap, not 
near so long as’that I saw at Raph, but it must have 
been a very considerable building. The villagers say 
fW the merchant who lniilt the temple at Jehanabad 
opened it, and took out the stones and bricks with which 
he erected that work. So far as opened, it consisted of 
many small chambers Glial with rubbish. The people 
at Jehanabad say that only a few stones and bricks were 
brought. One of the Btcps has evidently been a rude 
pillar of rough granite. North from the heap is a small 
tank. There is no trace of a town or of fort iff oat ions. 

10M November .—I went to the vicinity of Dora * 
and Karta,’ in order to see the place where soda was 
collected. My watch having stopt by the way 1 cannot 
judge of the distance, which is called four coses, south¬ 
east. The cose here I understand is about three miles. 
I crossed the river just below the junction and continu¬ 
ed near the east bank of the [Jamuua] most of the way. 
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20/A November,—I went about ten miles, but by a 
■very circuitous route, to KeyoaBoI. 1 I. proceeded first 
soirih-east about three miles until I left to my right a 
Tillage and old mud fort named Duraut.* I then inclined 
more to the south about 2g miles, until 1 came to the 
east end of Eeyok, 5 a detached part of an exceedingly 
rushed ridge of granite among which are only some 
stunted bushes and climbers. A great many turtle 
doves breed in the crevices. It does not consist of 
great rocks but of immense irregular blocks. It is a 
middle-sized grain of a grey colour very slightly tinged 
with red, The felspr occupies much space, Ihe 
micaceous matter black minute grains, in a pretty 
considerable proportion. The quartz granular. It is a 
very perfect granite.* North irom this hill are two de¬ 
tached smaller bills of a similar rock. I went west along 
the south side of this ridge for about one and a quarter 
miles * and it continues some way farther, but iis exceed* 
j&rt j irregular. I saw one round mass detached a little 
wav south from its west end. I then proceed id south 
through a line plain for about one and a half miles when 
I came to the west corner of a low ridge adjoining to 
[the] west end of Bnrabur pahar, 1 the highest and largest 
of this cluster, and I passed between ibis low ridge and 
another detached hill farther west. The north face ni 
Bnrabur is not near so rugged as the northern ridge, but 
is only covered by stunted bushes, but on the south it is 
exceedingly rousjh jsmd contains some immense precipi 
tons rocks. Its west end, Dihiri, consists of a fine-grained 
perfect grey granite, much black granular micaceous 
matter, The felspar small and not in a great proportion. 
The quartz, granular. This forms the boundary between 
Hulasgunj and Sahebgunj. From thence foilukdum- 
put" at the foot of Keya Dol is about one and a half-miles 
alone a fine plain. The plains adjacent to these hills are 
free of stones. The granite rises like rocks fro m the sea . 
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Kcoyadol is an immense very miked rock of perfect 
middle*jzed-grained white and Mack granite. The 
people at a distance pretend, that its name is derived 
from a rocking stone that was on its top, so nicely 
balanced as to be moveable by the weight of a crow. 
Tins tiny say fell down a tout oO years ag£ hut the most 
respectable people of Hukdumpur say that their fathers 
never remembered such a stone, nor do they believe that 
it ever existed. They say that no blocks have fallen 
within their memory, mwl although some of the top 
would appear to be in a very tottering state, it would 
seem in tact that no considerable mass has fallen for 
ages, ns on almost all the large blocks towards the plain 
are engraved figures of great antiquity, and these blocks 
are undoubtedly the latest that have fallen. Ail jilon* 
the north side and east end of the hill these carvings in 
relief are very numerous, and represent various deities or 
iiersons remarkable in Hindu mythology, ail exceedingly 
rude and many of them much worn by the action of the 
iveatheiy although as I have said they are engraved in 
* period granite. The figures are therefore of 
a very great antiquity. The only figures almost about 
Inch any;t wo persons are agreed are those of Gan esc 
ami mlc Lmga, winch cannot be mistaken, but the most 
common represents a female with four arms, killing what 
f pliably meant to represent a buffalo. This is”called 
by the people of the neighbourhood merely Devi, that is’ 
the Goddess, but among my followers no two agreed! 
mat to say, the image differs in some points from 
any that they know, having several attributes common 
to different detfcics but others by which it may to 
distinguished from any one of them. Amon- those 
images are several of Bhonddhs or Jains, I will not take 
;E;K lf t0 say which although the former Is most 
prebabie, because the duet temple near the place contains 
aa image called Bonddh Sen. 

i f now mention the most remark ah i o nj aces 

4de of nt hi L At MaMtt . m P ur ' towards the north-west 
li of the lull are several large heaps or brick which 

are with probability supposed to have been dwtllim- 
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houses til FOme prince; but tlie people are not agreed 
whether he was a Chernyan or a Bumlawut, both of 
which races are said to have governed the country 
iiefore the Mu ha min ad an invasion. The images are 
most usually attributed to the former. Farther east, 
proceeding along the north face of the hill, are two 
large blocks forming an angle, anti on each of them is a 
row of figures. One of the row s consists chiefly of an 
repetition of the female figure destroying the buffalo. 
Of these 1 have directed a drawing to lie taken. 

Near this is the monument of Utisa Mud in Saliei, 
much frequented. It Is a large tree surrounded by a 
terrace construe led of pillars, capi ta 1 s, d oars, windows, 
etc., and prolxiMy taken from the chief temple of the 
place, which is situated a little fan her east. It is totally 
ruined, but the image remains entire in its place hi a 
recess at the cast end of the temple. It is called Boitddh 
Sen and is of the usual form, made of black indurated pot- 
stone, and the recess lias been ornamented with the sums 
and covered with figures of Hie Hindu Mythology, of 
which many fragments are lying round to a great dis¬ 
tance. The temple has been about 44 yards from east to 
w est by 30 from north to south and has been of hricV, but 
has been supported by pillars of granite, and the doors 
and w indows hare probably Ijeen of the same materia!, 
ns many fragments are scattered round. The pillars 
are exceedingly rude, ton or twelve are still erect and 
entire. The roof Las been very low, probably not 
above 8 or 10 feet. Near the temple bas bee a a small 
building of brick perched on the top of an immense 
block of granite, which it has covered, and has pro¬ 
bably been the den of some ascetic. Some way 
farther forward, a small block of granite has been cut 
square and on each face has been engraved an image. 
This on the whole although exceedingly rude is the 
most elegant work of the whole. 1 have therefore 
directed drawings to l>e taken of it. At the east end 
of the hill are the foundations of a small stone build¬ 
ing. near which on the face of a rock is a Boudh with 
a row of disciples sitting ou his right and a Gancsa on 
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his left. Of this also I hare directed a drawing to he 
taken. On the south, face of the hill, a little west frc.m 
its cast end, is the most perfect relief of the most 
common female deity with the buffalo, which also 
I have directed to be draw n. 

it is said that a Srotri Brahman who lives about 
a cose off is l’ujari for all the idols on the lull, and 
makes offerings to Bouddh Sen as well as the others. 
The Pandit can find no tradition concerning the place, 
except that Java Sandha stood with one foot on Ktoya 
Dol and the other on Burabur. The Fujari is a most 
ignorant creature, says his ancestors have for 7 or 8 
generations enjoyed the place, which has no endowment, 
lie is of the sect of Suiva, and being asked why he 
worships Buddh Sen, lie says that the image was made 
by Buddh Sen, lmt- represents Bhaiiov, The Pandit 
seems to think that the ancestor of the Panda finding 
the people still afraid of the image, took upon himself 
the w orship, and called the image of Buddha a Bhairov 
merely as an excuse, as it has not the smallest affinity 
to the representations of that destructive power. 

21st November .—I went rather less than four miles 
to the font of the MU called Kagarjun, * 1 which is a very 
rugged peak of granite at the cast end of Bara bur. 
1 had given the most positive orders to have my tents 
pitched at Korn’Chau par about one mile farther west, 
but as there was swell at Xagarjuni and none at Earn* 
Cliaupar this was totally neglected. I however found 
at Kagarjuni a line cave of which I perhaps might not 
have heard had I not gone to the place, for the people 
hero are so stupid, and have so little curiosity, that you 
can scarcely find out any antiquity except by chance. 
An exceeding rude stair of granite and mortar winds 
up the hill for about 130 yards among detached blocks 
of granite,’ until it reaches a solid convex rock running 
east and west. On a little level at the bottom of 
the reck has been built an Tdgai of brick and mortar 
which points out the direction of Medina, towards which 
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tiie faithful turn when they pray. This Idgai and tht 
stair have every appearance of being very modern, 
although the keeper, who has 25 bigas of land, says that 
they are above a hundred years old. Behind the place 
of prayer, a small door in the solid rock leads into an 
oval cave, 43 feet long and IS feet 10 inches wide, the 
* door being in the centre of one of the sides. The nails 
rise about six feet perpendicular and the roof is arched, 
10^ feet high. The whole has a marble polish but not 
neat, as the chisels employed in excavating the rock 
have in a vast many parts penetrated deeper than the 
surface that has been polished. There is not the slight¬ 
est ornament nor moulding, and the roof being covered 
with soot, the whole Is very dismal even when lighted. 
It has no aperture except one small door, and is therefore 
hot and noisome, although perfectly dry. A small 
platform of brick and mortar is placed against the wall 
near the west 1 end, and is called the Chilla of lluldum 
Paha Jijnhajuddin, 1 who according to the keeper came 
here at the same time [as] Sherifuddin came to Rehar. 
Tire Chilla is the place where the saint sat two years 
without moving, to pray and meditate on divine things. 
He had 3flG CliiDas in this district. On the rooks above 
th e d oo r is a small i ascription very ranch dt.faced. On 
the left side of the door, entering, is a long inscription 
in an old Negri character pretty entire. On the 
right hand is one lino more like the Fnli. The Hufnir 
gays that when the saint came the place was in posses¬ 
sion of N agarj uni Deo, a holy man who was destroyed 
by the saint. This saint afterwards went to bnsora 
where he was buried. His son was buried at behar. 
11 y informant is a descendant, there are many others 
near Echar, at Baliyari, and at Soho, and at Kotbunpur 
JaSra’ near Nagarjuni where a grandson Kotbun Haji 
is buried. My informant says he is the seventh of eight 
in descent from this person. All the descendants of the 
Saint are Pir^adas. The Edga was built [by] N'ahar 
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Kkm KmHan A mi I, Mitirjit Singh repaired or built 
tiie stair. It was formerly of earth only. 

After breakfast I went to visit wliat is cniM tho 
Sotgar, or seven houses, situated towards the east end 
of Uiirabur kill. I passed the easternmost point and 
went into a recess between it and the next projection, 
where I ascended a crooked bad path a little way 
towards the west. I there came to an old wall of mde 
stones going across the gap between two rocky peaks, 
but tile wall is now mostly fallen. There had been 
a gate here, as a pillar remains erect and the stones 
Winch former! tin? door are scattered about. .Ad¬ 
vancing west a little way, with an old tank and a 
smai j love on my right and a ridge of solid granite 
OU my left* I soon came to a door in the latter facing 

f i'r°i l V wh ? ro a hi " lj I K ' :ik crowned by a temple 
01 Hahadeva bounds the plain m that direction. The 
rock at this floor lias been cut perpend in ukir, leaving 
n small projection at cadi side some way from the door, 
before tim door have been some small buildings of brick. 
J lie door leads into a chamber, polished like that of 
-ft iigarjum and equally devoid of ornament. It is about 
lb b et from east to west, and 40 from north to south, 
and about seven high to the spring of the arch. At its 
weekend is a platform about a font high and three feet 
broad. On the projection west from the door arc three 
umges in rebel, very much defaced. One is evidently 
a liuga. The others seem to have been males with two 
standing. It is impossible to say what these 
represent. Some llrakmaim call them Gauri Sank nr, 
but tins is very doubtful. On either side of the doo^ 
is some writing. This cave Is called Kara Chan par or 

.j ,e , °J| 1 se . ^ ! ‘ s Kama is supposed to be 

the brother of \ udishfcir, who passed some time here as 
nermit, 

Passing round the west end of this ridge t v its 
south side, you come to two doors. The iirst or most 
western is plain, and has on each side a few words 
eugraied, It leads mto a chamber of about the same 
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size with that called Kama Chaupar. At its cast side 
is a email niche. At its west end is a door in the 
wall, which is convex, and over the door is a kind of 
cornice. The door leads into a circular chamber 
arched above like the others and polished in the 
same manner. The floor of these chambers contained 
about a foot of dirty water and mud. This cave is 
properly called Satgar and is supposed to have been 
built by Sudanis, brother of Krishna. The other door 
east from the aboVo has been somewhat [hutj 1 very 
ruddy ornamented, as will appear from the drawing 
Under the arch above the door is an inscription of 
considerable length. It seems to have been intended 
to have formed two chambers similar to those of 
Satgar, but although both have been excavated, neither 
has been completed nor polished except in a few parts, 
T his is supposed to have been the abode of Lomus 
Itishi, pronounced Mifflnus Itikhi, or Aluni, a hairy 
saint of these remote times. 

Having visited these places I returned to the tank, 
and ascending a ridge of granite I looked down upon a 
torrent called Patel Gauge, which in the rainy season 
contains many pools, near which ill the Chaterdcsi of 
Bhadur about 50,000 people assemble, and next day they 
bathe in the pools, besides that during the whole of 
Bhadur perhaps 500 people bath daily. The virtues 
of this were discovered by Ban Raja who founded the 
temple of Siva on the adjacent hill, and who had 
a house at Sonpur about three coses west from Kama 
Chaupar. 

Descending to the west side of [the] ridge from 
which I had viewed Patal Gauga, I found a cavity 
in the rock about 7 feet high, as much wide, and 9 feet 
deep, lit its far end is a door, and it seems to have been 
intended to have made a chamber there, but the work¬ 
men have abandoned ifc after excavating a few feet 
in diameter. This excavation has an inscription, and 
is said to be the Morai or small house of Viswamitri, 
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one of the Slums. The passage between [the] ridge 
in which it is dug and that on the right of the path 
by which I ascended, has also been closed by a strong 
rude wall of stone. On all other sides the small 
hollow in which these cells are [isj surrounded by the 
most rugged rocks and precipices. These cells, how¬ 
ever, could have only been Intended as habitations for 
ascetics, and why they should hare been fort id td would 
be difficult to &ny. Kama may have been an ascetic 
by force, and it may have been necessary for his 
brother to have access shut up. The whole is supposed 
to have been dug by Kama, and no doubt the cutting 
and polishing such chambers must have been a costly 
work, although nothing can be more destitute of con¬ 
venience, elegance or taste. Although polished they are 
so sombre that two torches and a lantern with two was 
candles served only to make the darkness visible and 
to see the wall close to where any of the lights was held, 
but the form could only be ascertained by groping. Our 
eyes were no doubt dazzled by the sun and lights, 
and a stay of some time might have rendered the parts 
more distinct, but the noisome stilling of the air 
rendered any stay exceedingly disagreeable, and 1 was 
satisfied with going round the walls to ascertain w hether 
they contained any passages, ornaments, images, or 
writing; but the interior of all the chambers is destitute 
of such. The writing is confined to the sides of the 
doors, where alone indeed it could be visible. 

The granite of these rocks is grey white felspar 
and glassy quartz in middle-sized grains, with a good 
dt»al of black micaceous matter. 1 In some places 
that hove been polished the felspar is reddish, but I did 
not see any detached blocks of that colour. 

I sent a man to the temple of Mahadev on the hill 
called Surjiruk,* said to have been originally founded 
by Baa Baja, but there is nothing of antiquity re¬ 
maining except the images. The llnga is generally 
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admitted to have been placed there by Ban Asm-, but is 
broken. There are two female figures carved on stone in 
relief and called Bhairav, Bhairavi, but both are female, 
Oue of them has over it an inscription in Deva Nagri, on 
which account they are probably modern* The present 
buildings were erected by a Gulal Baruti, a posnami 
Sanniyasi of great virtue and chastity, about 80 years 
ago He built several other small temples of Siva 
in various places. This is called Siddheswar. The 
temple has been lately repaired by Jevonath. another 
Posrmmi, who built a small chamber near the temple, 
for the residence of a Sannyasi, but he only stays 
there at night. The owner, Siva Baruti, of the land 
attached to’the temple lives at Lohagunj 1 near Tib an, 
where he is Alahant of an akktra. About five begahs 
below the temple towards the cast is a natural cave 
called Yooiasna, or the seat of the Yogi. In this it is 
said that" Gomknatk passed some time in prayer, 
sitting on an asnaor seat used in prayer, which remains. 
The bottom of the cave, which is merely a cavity under 
an overhanging rock, is said to be always covered with 
ashes which many use for putting the mark on their 
foreheads. A man that I sent soys the cave is not deep 
Ld contains ashes. All those that bribe in Patal- 
gan*» make offerings to the Siva, and a few go to 1 tgi 
Asna At the bottom of the hill are to be found scat¬ 
tered many masses of fine iron ore, called Losmghana. 

23 rtf November .—My people being employed on the 
inscriptions, it was necessary to halt some days at Nagar- 
tuni I went therefore to visit the neighlourhccd. 
Passing east along the south face of Ncgt r]uni. I found 
fh;'.t from the stair leading up to the I>orga tlioro hod 
run a wall of stone parallel to the lull, cud termi* 
anting on the Bunbuni 3 where the hill also terminates. 
The Bunhuni has here on its opposite bank a small 
granite ridge called Bawa. The Bimbuiii a little way 
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LeW join* the [west) 1 branch of the Fulgo called San * 
nud on their west side is a fine plain tailed liam 
finya about a mile from north to south, bounded on 
“» former by the hill failed Soleya and on the 
hfutth by Nagwrjoni, which is a very narrow rid -0 
through the immense Hocks of which are many 
openings that admit the light to pass- The plain 
from east to west is very irregular, a small hill named 
Alurh rising m its middle and an arm of Nosarntn! 
passing from its west end far through the plain to¬ 
wards the east. There are many heaps of brick* and 
Stones throughout the plain, and an old road leads up 
to the topofMurli, where there appears to have been 
some building; hut the most remarkable antiquity is 
m the recess between the two anus of Natrium. On 
entering the recess you first find a heap n f brick 
1 lien you come to the foundation of a wall of stone 
forming with tlm northern arm of the hill an oblon^ 
area, in which there is a heap of brick and a well! 
rhe west end of the area has been shut up by hil 
butldmg of brick, which may Lave been b0 by SO 
feet. It has contained many stones, some of a fine 
hornblende with very large crystals, but not polished. 
In the reck immediately adjoining to the east front of 
the budding, is a door leading into a small chamber 
about 10 feet by 16, arched al*>re and polished, but 
the arch is not above & feet high. There is an inscrip, 
t .on on the sides of the door. It is said to be the Mh rn 
mandin or hotLse of a Moslem nohle; but the inscrip, 
ion is Hindu At the north end of the brick building 
has been a stone door lending out. to a small angular 
recess formed I ,y the meeting of tw o great Hocks of 
granite. In the face of the western of these blocks is 
another door with an inscription, leading f 0 another fa! 
similar cave but a wall of brick has been built across 
towards its far end, leaving a small eh&niW behind, the 
«my access to which is through a kind of window 
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been [built] by a NiUldiya * 1 Seyud. It is possible that 
a 1! oslem may have built bis hew so in the place, itjul 
made use of the lliadu cave as a conce-dmeot for 
treasure, and the brick wall countenances this o jin ion, 
but no doubt the plain from the number of ruins has 
been a town, and probably the residence of the Hindu 
prinse of nliom so many works re main in the neigh bour- 
hood. The neighbouring Brrdmmns say that Ram in¬ 
formed Ins ceremony on Gaya here, rnd still about 20 f ()C0 
people assemble on the plain on the Vi&wo or rud r.f ' 
Lhaitm. The Brahmans of Gaya have found it con¬ 
venient to have a llam Gaya nearer themselves : but 
many of the Goyali Bndnmuis come to the Mela end 
employ the Srotiiya Brahmans cl the pbeeto perform 
some ceremonies for them. The only temple remaining 
is a small ruinous temple of Siva, 

23re/ Novpmlcrs —I went above five coses, called 
three, to visit the quarries near KnkuriA I crossed the 
Mumnuui at the cud <f Kagarjuni, and ab ut 1 ^ mile 
from the tents. I cair.e to the hunt cf the Fulgo, up 
which I proceeded rtljoui half a mile to Sultcnj urJ’ 
here I crowed It the channel is above p, quarter i C 
o mile in w itlth, but is even now mere fund w ilh a few- 
shallow pools <f water and a very trifling stream 
indeed, but plenty of got d water may at all seasons ! e 
ptcnrtd by digging a very little way into the sar.d. 

I Continued to :o south for aluvut ] J miles until I brd 
the little hill Keni on my right and I/cdi on my left, 
both appear to be small heaps rf granite. I then 
turned east J of a mile and passed chse by the south 
ride of Lodi, About l£ miles farther cast came to 
It an uiya* a village with a kind of wretched imid castle 
with loopholes and rather mi nous. Atk-nt four miles 
further on, came to T-nili, 6, another village with an cJd 
ir.nd castle, and about four miles further 1 came to 
a pother culled Kata pi.* Near this arc several images 
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carved on detached stones of hornblende, and such as 
are carved on the rook at Keoyadol. The female figure 
killing a buffalo is much larger than any of the others 
and differs a good deal from those at Keoya Dol, having 
eight hands, and the head of the buffalo is separated 
from the body which a lion is tearing, while the female is 
kitting a man seated on the neck of the buffalo. This 
figure is called Jagadumba and the others were called her 
children, although two of them represented Ear with 
Gauri his spouse sitting on Ms knee. These villages 
with castles belong to Mitrjit, and were fortified by his 
grandfather, who had predatory habits. 

From thence I went about half a mile to the 
quarry on the Mil called Baluya 1 from the number 
of hears that it. shelters. It consists of several small 
heaps and peaks of granite, 1 about a mile in length 
and a quarter of a mile wide. Towards its south-west 
coyner are three quarries of very heavy blackish 
potstoue, called by the workmen Song Musa. About 
11 years ago being in want of work they found 
this stone projecting in a small mass at three places, 
two on the hill and one near it. They followed 
the stone, which is in veins running with a great 
inch oat Lon from the perpendicular and covered by a very 
curious granular white calcareous marl* * to a considerable 
thickness, perhaps in some places 10 or 12 feet. Among 
the marl is found scattered largo rounded blocks of a 
rude white jasper 4 with largo irregular greenish marks. 
The blocks are often four or five feet in diameter but 
it seems analogous to the flint found in chalk rocks, 
The Song Musa or Stone of Moses * is found in small 
masses never larger than a cubit in diameter and of very 
irregular form, covered with ft decaying grey crust and 
disposed in veins, which arc covered above and on both 
sides with the marl. One of the quarries is now above 
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20 feet deep, and the sides falling in have hilled one man 
and disabled two. Another is tilled with water, so that 
stones are procured with difficulty, the workmen being 
as unskilled in quarrying as usual with their county men. 
There is little or no demand for the marl although it 
makes very good lime. It has therefore to be thrown 
out, and the masses of jasper (Bam sjfisJ must he pulled 
up with ropes, for they have not- hiiiT sense to make 
ft sloping road. The granite (TTrdiya ^%ii) is above 
and around the whole, and most of it dees not differ 
materially from that of Pfagarjuni, but some seems to he 
composed of small grains of white felspar and mica 
intermixed with granular liorubltiide. 1 About a quarter 
of a mile north from llaluya is a large heap of granite, 
a quarry of the Marl (Chunapatar) * not quite to harsh 
as that on Ualuya, has been opened, tt is said that the 
bridge of Futwah was constructed with this lime, and 
the excavation is pretty considerable and quite super¬ 
ficial, surrounded on all sides, however, with granite. 
The silt cions masses * found intermixed with this marl 
seem very different, ns it is of an uniform grey colour 
but seems to contain many disseminated masses of 
felspar. This little heap is called Chtmjya. It is said 
that Mr, Thomas Law took it ns a substance for 
making chinaware, but this is probably a mistake. We 
can scarcely suppose any European to have been so 
ill informed. 1 saw not the smallest trace of ultima I 
exuvine among this marl. 

Between the heap called Chunea paluir and the 
quarry on the hill Bally n, is a small smooth heap which 
seems to contain a m ine of iron, as all round its bottom 
is covered with little bits of ore 4 w hich is entirely 
neglected. 

Having examined these I visited the quarry on the 
bill called Jena or Paterkati, 1 situated about a mile 
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south -’westerly from Baliya. It is also very rugged, 
ami consists in a great measure of granite, but" its 
southern end is chiefly of the hornblende kind. The 
greater part is black potstonc with a fine grain, and is so 
much impregnated with silicious hornstouc that it has 
a conclioMai Fracture. 1 It is very hard and [is] used 
for making pestles and mortars. It is called merely 
Kolaputur or black stone. There is however a very fine 
quarry of [hornblende] 1 consisting of large crystals.* 
which is called V'Mmipodb because it was employed 
to erect the temple of that name at Gaya* and the work- 
men were brought from Jaymigar on purpose. There is 
nr> demand for this stone now, and the workmen are 
red i it el to live by making cups, plates, etc. of die mt- 
stoue, and morhtr and pestles of that impregnate,! w ith 
side 10 us mutter. ^ cry line masses of the pure hornblende 
may be procured, the silicious pots Lone is more inter¬ 
sected by fissures. 

The tradition at the quarry is that it was first 
wrought by Harchand Rajah, who built Rotas and dm* 
the caves of Burabur, etc., and who finding Flic materials 
too bard desisted and sent ids workmen to Alum 
(Bllora) in the south, where he dug very great works in 
tbe rocks. 

In the evening I returned to N agar juni by a route 
further north, leaving Tatariya* and Dimmoa/ two small 
lulls, on my left and Niycra* on uiy right. These bills 
are low and smooth and therefore probably of a different 
structure from the rugged granitic masses of the neigh¬ 
bourhood (consist). If ear the Fulgo I had on my right 
a very rugged ridge named [Jibhlya] on which there is 
a small temple of Sira, and I passed close to a granitic 
Iienp which is f south] tvom the above mentioned 
ridge. The Ftilgo here divides into two. The western 
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branch called Sanr passes on one side of tho ridge, and 
the eastern branch retains the name and passes on its 
other side. 1 * 

%lth November .—7 went a little way east to Ibra* 
h impin' r in the fork between the Sanr and»I'nh'o rivers 
To the former from Nagarjuui is about $ of a mile. 
The river is about ^ of a mile [wide]. Immediately in 
the fork has been a small Tort with round bastions at* the 
corner, but the buildings within have left several heaps, 
one round and pretty considerable. The walls of a 
email brick building are still remaining- The village 
extends about half a mile from the fort to the mosque, 
which is small and covered with three domes, but is not 
destitute of taste* It stands on a terrace raised on short 
thick pillars, which support flags under which some holy 
men have made hovels. There is a gate and place for 
a crier on the east side of the terrace, opposite to the 
mosque which occupies the western. South from the 
mosque has been the house of 1 bra Mm the conqueror 
of the vicinity, who with the spoils nf the infidels seems 
to [have] erected a large abode of brick and stone. Two 
parts of the walls only are now standing, but the size 
of the heaps of ruins shew that the building has posses¬ 
sed considerable dimensions. This Ibrahim was a great 
saint, and is buried at Rebar. 

25'* November.— I went to Aima Choki s ,and by 
the way visited Keaipahar, where it was said there 
were some remains of antiquity. Rather less than 
two miles from Nagarjuni I came to the boundary 
of Sahebgnnj, and followed it a little way south, 
having that division oti my right and Holasuunj on my 
lelfc for about a quarter of a mile. About one mile 
from the boundary I came to the Fid go, which I 
crossed obliquely for half a mile to Keni, which is 
washed by the r ive r, It is a great heap of very large 
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masses of perfect granite, where very flue stones might 
he procured. I went a little way along its south Bide, 
where 1 found a small temple. The i'ujari said that 
the only tiling remarkable was a cave where a hermit 
had passed his time iu devotion. With great dilliculty 
I scrambled up the rock and found the hermitage to be 
a den under a shelving rock not above three feet high, but 
wide and long enough to shelter several people,and quite 
dry. The priest then shewed me at the foot of the bill 
a large block of granite under a tamarind tree, where 
lie said the great man (Malm punt si was wont to play 
(Kelua). What play the holy person used 1 cannot say. 
There were two holes on the stone such as those in 
which the people here often heat i ke. From the east 
end of i\ ejii 1 proceeded about 1J miles east to join 
the great road between I’ntua and Gaya, which is 
miserable, I followed it south'west for about three miles 
to Aima Choki, so that my route was exceedingly 
circuitous. 

So*ember. — I went to Sabcbgunj. The road 
until near that place leads near the Fulgo, and is very 
bad, About a mile from Kara Sil are two ruined 
small mud forts called Alepi. They seem of modern 
Hindustani struct lire, being square with bastions at the 
corner, South from them 1 crossed the Fuhro, which is 
very wide and contains some small islands. Uather 
more water than at Nagarjuui, and several line canals go 
from it fur irrigation. The water clear. In the rainy 
season It rises and falls with great suddenness. L 
crossed at Ham si 1. The Gunj begins a little way south 
from thence and is not large ; but the streets are 
straight and tolerably wide, with a row of trees on each 
side. Almost all the houses are tiled, but in general 
small and poor. Some however are decent, and some 
are built oi brick or rough stone. The Jail is large, and 
consists of several ranges of tiled buildings surrounded 
by a strong wall of rough stone and brick. South 
from the Jail are two gateways with a street, between, 
one is like a triumphal arch built after the European 
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style mill brick. It never seem * to hare been 
finished. These gates seetn to have been intended 
to have formed the entrance into a serai, which has 
never been fin is lied. They are attributed to Mr. Sot on, 
one when Register and the other when J udge. The town 
may be rather more than half a mile from north to 
south and somewhat less from east to west. 

29fA November ,—I went to visit Ramsil, which is 
about a mile from the south end of the town. At its 
south side is a tank dug a few years ago by a Krishna 
Chond Bose of Calcutta. Immediately above this is an 
European bungalow, beyond which, passing to the north 
with the hill on the left, you come to the Imamvari, 
a smalt building. Beyond this, where the hill comes to 
the edge of the Bulge, is a small but neat temple of Siva 
built after the .Moslem style with a dome, and adjacent 
to it is a small tank surrounded by a wall of stone with 
turrets on the corners. 'Ihe stone of the temple and 
tank is in rough mosses covered with plaster. Two 
inscriptions in white marble, one in Songskrit the other 
in Persian. It was lately (about 20 years ago) built by 
Trikait ltai, Dewan of the Kawab Ynscir. 

From the temple of Siva to the top of the hill 
the above mentioned Krishna Chond has constructed 
a way, where the bill is steep in the form of a stair, 
and where the declivity is small in [the] form of a sloping 
pavement. Both are constructed chiefly of rude stone 
found on the hill, united with lime, and are inconceiv¬ 
ably rude, in the rainy season the stones are so slippery 
that many of the pilgrims have been severely hurt, and 
Lf the ascent has been rendered more easy, the descent 
has become much more dangerous. On the left at the 
top of this stair is a small temple of rude stones, said 
to be that of Ram and Site. The images shown as 
such and as Hanuman appear to be totally different 
from such as I have before seen. That of Sita lias 
been broken, and the larger portion thrown out. 
Above tliis has been constructed a terrace of stone, 
mostly of granite which must have been brought from 
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a distance. On this is n small raundir of cut granite 
.ivluoh contains a Linga. The Pamirs have no tradition 
by whom it was built, they k now that the image came 
to the place of itself (Frakas). The same Krishna Ckand 
lias erected a small and rude Nat llandir in front of this 
temple. Lt seems evident to me that the temple has 
been Indlt of the ruins of another, which has been much 
larger and probably occupied its present site, or rather 
the whole summit of the hill. For a great many of the 
stones oi which the terrace consists, from the ornaments 
carved on them being broken through the middle and 
placed without symmetry, show that they have l»een taken 
from a ruin ; and those which contain no ornaments are 
exactly of the same granite with them which are carved 
and with the temple. The mass contained iu the terrace 
is vastly larger than that of the temple, and a great 
many stones oi‘ the same kind have been employed in 
the structure of the stair. From this I judge that the 
old temple has been much larger than the present, and 
the present temple also contains many stones ornamented 
with carvings that could not have been intended for 
their present situation. Raja Mitirjit indeed alleges 
that no one of the present temples at Gaya is above 90 
or 100 years old, What the God was which occupied 
the old temple, I Cannot say. Among the ornaments 
built into the new temple or terrace I observed nothing 
in the human form, but on the terrace are lying several 
images, and. by the sides of the stair are placed a good 
many, so me'of which are still objects of worship and most 
of which are exactly in the same style with those called 
Kami Sitn, and Banuman. Most of them tire standing, 
which is here considered as a sign of their gods wor¬ 
shipped by orthodox (Astik), but some are sitting, which 
Raja Mittrejifc contends is a proof of their having been 
made i >j heretics (Nastik). Among them is one evidently 
of a Buddh in the usual sitting posture, but it is at 
present worshipped as Brahma. Tills image is however 
said to be a stranger, A Brahman two or three years 
ago found it among the ruins of Kurkihar, about six coses 
east from Rdm Sii, and established it on the hill with a 
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small endowment for a priest. There are however other 
images in a silt ins? posture, especially some said to re¬ 
present Mini rob, but quite different from such as I lmvo 
seen of that deity. I have seen the same, however. Loth 
in the ruins of Peruya and Mungger, and it seems to me 
to represent a man sitting in a boat, but so very rude 
that I may readily be mistaken. The priests were very 
sturdy beggars. 

The view from Ham Sil is exceedingly fine—an 
immense rich plain like a map under your feet, studded 
with little rocks, and terminating towards the south and 
east by mountains. The hill is very rocky, 1 hutch, and 
parched, but not so rugged as those of proper granite, 
it has more the appearance of those of petrosilex, and 
the stone 1 certainly approaches nearly to that, being 
divided by numerous fissures, horizontal and vertical, 
into cuboid td masses, and being exceedingly hard- It is 
however an aggregate, consisting of black, ash-coloured, 
and some glassy particles, concerning the nature of which 
I cannot pretend to decide, but they may lie of the 
three natures usually found iu granite, somewhat changed 
from their usual appearance. 

30/ft Jionemher 18X1.—I went south-east in order 
to view that part of this overgrown division. 

Crossing the Fulgo obliquely, I went up its east 
bank to a small hill about a mile from the south end 
of Sjilieligunj. The country near the river very poor 
and sandy, but planted with mangos and palms, which 
grow well enough. At this lull I turned easterly, 
and for about a cose treat along high poor laud, 
very Iwidly occupied but clear. 1 however crossed two 
fine canals conveying water from the Fulgo, and even 
now containing streams. About a mile from the river 
[I] had on my left a small cluster of low hare hills, 
named Gun liar. 1 On the eastern edge of the high 
laud towards my right was a low smooth bare hill. 
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Beyond this for about Si miles I went through very 
fine rice lauds belonging to Sohipnr, 1 w here there is 
\ pretty large tank quite choked w ith weeds* Beyond 
this rice ground I went about u utile over high poor 
land, covered with bushes, and passing through an open¬ 
ing in a long bare broken ridge extending from south* 
west to north-east for a considerable way, I first came 
to a small hill on my right, consisting of a rid white quart*. 
The low hills forming the left of the passage consist of 
quartz or rude jasper, in some places stained red. The 
north end of the south part of the ridge, = which is by far 
the highest, consists also of a white silioiousstone with 
neither the fracture of flint nor of quartz, and stained 
of a dirty rod in irregular specks. On passing this 
ridge I had in full view the Holier' 1 hills, leaving 
on my loft a high conical peak with a chain of low bills 
running to the south. The Mohan hills are smoother 
than the last-mentioned ridge and covered with stunted 
trees. F passed between the large In'll and a small hill 
T1 lheta 1 beyond its southern end ; but saw no rock near. 
The fragments are of si It clous stone, white and reddish, 
with a foliated texture in decay. The Holier ridge is ai 
least four miles from that’<f Sohipnr. The country be¬ 
tween very much neglected, perhaps one-third rf it waste. 
There is however much rice and some dry field, but I saw 
no irrigate u by machinery except at Holier, where there 
arc some gardens. Near the Sohipnr bills is a. small river 
in a narrow deep channel of cky called the Kowar.* It 
contains however a lino little stream, and I passed 
a canal (another river) taken from it for irrigation. 
In the middle of the plain I came to a large heap on 
the south side of a large tank. Both are called Badan, 9 
and the peasants at work near it had no tradition 
concerning the place. It seems to me to have been a 
Urge temple. At its side are lying three broken images, one 
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in a standing postart*, with two arms resting on the heads 
of two dwarf attendants, has a resemblance to one cf the 
figures in the Elephants, At Koch I observed two such, 
one called Surja has in both of the hinder hands a wheel 
or Chakra. The other has such in his left hand and a 
mace or some such instrument in his right, ibis was 
there called Vishnu. The other two are the cl mine n 
representations of Buddhs in a sitting posture. 

Between Badnn and Violier is the Bangui, 1 a fine 
little river in a narrow channel of clay, which Binds 
off several canals for irrigation. Immediately Lejond 
Tilhetais a fine tank in good reprtr. 1 rom iloher 
to FutUhpur s is about H ecses. f Jhe first 1.1 eeee to 
Blbor’ is mostly waste, with stunted Falas trees. Dibr.r 
is a t»(iod village with some sugarcane. Abi/nt a ruse 
beyond Dibor is a large brick 1 lath belonging to rhe 
Sannyasis, where about 2'J reside. Near it is a large 
Grange or farm. ’1 he building large but clumsy, Uie 
country west from thence waste, ea>t from it to I tuelipur 
well cultivated. Rice chiefly, some sugar. I n ehpur 
is the residence of Bahadur Sing, a Kutten, who pur¬ 
chased it. Jvomgar Khun the original proprietor. 
Bahadur Sing very kindly invited me into his house, but 
[ could not stay, lie made his fortune of a Majcr 
Crawford who took Bijaigur Euttehpur is *i tag 
village with a mud fort in tolerable condition, which atw 
serves as a zanatm- 

About a mile from Futtdipnr I came to the Barhai,* 
a wide Bandy «m 1 rocky channel with a little clear 
(stream, and affording canals for irrigation. The rock 
in its channel is a fine-gramed grey granite with 
silver mica, but much decayed. On the east side tf 
th € Bangs! is UunaijV belonging to M ahum matt 
H^aynof Shnkbpur. who takes the title of \awab^ 
lie is braiding a n eat brick house at this place and Ins 
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residence tlierc trill perhaps tend to improve the country 

i ■ . j ^ near Katautiya 1 three coses 

east is a forest, stunted near Dunoiya but containing 
large trees towards the hills. The most common trees 
the Boswellm which I see notched for extracting the 
rosin ; the Catechu from whence some drug is prepared ■* 
and the As»n and Emblica. At Katautiya some Tasar is 
reared by the Ghat wars, who occupy that village and 
cultivate much in the same style as in the junc-les of 
Banka. Maize and Orrhor with probably ^raruva"’ seem 
to be their eh iff crops, but they also raise Bhut, Sirsu 
Xurtij and Cotton. Hr. Christian has induced them to 
sow indigo merely for the seed, audit has thriven ama a - 
W- second cutting five feet high. The Ghatwars 
have exactly the same countenances with the bill tribes 
Tliey speak only the Hindi dialect, and say that they arc 
dfiterent from the Khungiyas. I went about a mile south 
from the village to the foot of Ganripa s , the highest 
peak or a granitic ridge extending east and west about 
four coses. Gaurjpa is about one cose from the west end of 
the rHge, and consists of a large-grained granite, white 
quartz and felspar, and Mack foliated mica. On its ton 
is said to he an image of Gurupasin carved in the human 
form, the peak was so high and rugged that I could 
not ascend. All the neighbouring castes a lien afraid 
offer sacrifices. There is no priest, and if one is required 
the votary brings a Turohit with him. I returned, and 
at Dunaiya found that the Xawab’s people, it being even¬ 
ing, had prepared a dinner for me. and J was sorry that 
I could not accept of the kind offer, but as it was I did 
not reach my tents until two in the morning AIv 
watch now goes so ill that I cannot rely in computing 


1st December.—! went to Preth Sila, distant three 
coses by a fine road with a row of trees on each side, 
m ade by momm, Po tto Bose® a Bengalese, about twenty 
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years ago. Pret Sila is the most considerable peak 
of a cluster of rocks either granitic or approaching to 
granite in their nature, but having also a nature 
approaching to hornstoue like the neighbouring rock 
of Ramsiki. 'Ihe lower peaks are the most rugged, 
and are of the more clearly defined granite, while 
PrethsLL is not so much broken and its stone is 
smaller-grained and more flinty in its fracture. 1 At 
the bottom of the hill is a small tank and some buildings 
for the accommodation of pilgrims, constructed by the 
same 31 odon Dotto. A small spring, vcry dirty and swarm¬ 
ing with lrogs, runs from the bottom of the hill into the 
tank. The ascent of the hijl is by a slnir constructed by the 
same 31od on Dot to, as rude as that of It am sil and much 
steeper, but not so long. Most of the stones are rude 
fragments taken from the hill, but many are squared 
perfect granite brought, I suppose, from Eurabur, as the 
stone is of the same" nature. The people say that these 
squared stones are those of a former stair which hud 
become ruinous and was too narrow ; hut had been 
entirely constructed of such stones. Modon Dotto has 
carved bis name on several steps of the stair in different 
places. Several small images tare lying by the side of 
the stair in different places. One only is I believe an 
object of worship. It is called Brahma pod or the feet of 
Brahma, and represents the impression of two feet cut on 
a square stone. Near it are some broken images, one of 
which seems to me to represent aBoudh sitting and sup¬ 
ported on a globe held by [a] figure kneeling below. A 
Brahman called it Lakshmi although it is male, but I 
booh found that these images were viewed with no inter* 
esfc, and were called by each person by whatever name 
first occurred to the person’s memory. The buildings on 
the hill, partly by Modon Dotto partly by Alula Bai, are 
very petty and quite modern. Tradition relates that 
there was an old temple on the place, and I observed one 
pillar built into the stair ; but there are no traces to show 
that this old temple Inis ever eeu of considerable size, 
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The original object seems to have been a projecting 
rock called Prethsil, or the devil’s stone, and part of 
the cere monies is still performed before this emblem of 
terror. A priest attends, directs in a very careless 
manner and with no affectation of devotion the manner 
in which the offerings are to be made, and concludes by 
asking a Paisa from each votary, who has previously 
paid fully as much as he could afford. '1 he Paisa was 
probably the whole originally demanded, and the cere¬ 
mony of asking for it is continued after such an offering 
would be received with contempt. In fact, the words 
were mere matters of course, as no Paisah was given. 
Another fat dirty ilbdresscd priest leaned very care¬ 
lessly against the rock, and the votaries after having 
made their offering according to their rank either 
stooped down and touched his body or threw themselves 
before him and kissed his feet. 

Near the rock nod covered with dirt was lying a 
small image curved on stone, which represented Gauri 
sitting on the knee of Sank nr in the usual manner, but 
was called Prctk Jilinwani. The other object of worship 
in the temple is a mark on n rock supposed to have been 
made by iJrnhmn. It is an octagonal space about 
two feet in diameter, very uneven in the surface and 
surrounded by a notch. The angles are so sharp that it 
appears to me very modern. The inequalities of the 
surface are attributed to the feet of the deity who has, it 
is said, left on the stone three marks of gold. The place 
was covered with dirt, but although washed I could not 
from the distance of 8 or 10 feet see any such marks 
with the assistance of a gloss, but being short-sighted 
some yellow marks may exist. 

The number of votaries is very great. At the 
Devil s Stone, during 8 or 10 minutes I looked on, one 
succeeded another as fast as the priest could repeat 
the forms, which did not take half a minute. He said 
merely—Pour water there—Throw your pots there—Give 
me a Paisa—or some such words. The whole worship 
is totally destitute of splendour, neither priest nor 


votaries being either clean or well dressed., nor is there 
any order or imposing procession; ail is done in a 
hurry with much noise and tumult. Ihe priests are 
quite ignorant, nor do they affect any extraordinary 
devotion, They live at Gaya and resort daily to the 
temple, where they go through the ceremony with as 
much indifference as a huckster retailing petty wares ; 
but are to the lust degree clamorous Tor money. The 
case with the votaries is very diih rent. They seem 
strongly impressed with devotion and the rru.r ml. ranee 
of their deceased parents, to whom they were perform¬ 
ing their duties. Many oi! them wore old and h-lirc , 
and required the assistance of friends or servants to 
enable them to ascend and descend the stairs, which 
they did on thtir bare feet. Some of them from distant 
parts bestowed blessings on me for the prelection 
and safety with which, under the British Government 
they enjoyed their religion, while two of them made 
bitter complaints of the rapacity of the priest*, One 
from Malwfi alleged that he had been stript of every 
thing that | he] had; another that the demands were 
so exorbitant that he could not afford to perform the 
ceremony. hor such evils 1 had no remedy to offer. 

3rd 1 December.—I went west about IGi miles to 
view the country in that direction. Not quite four miles 
from my tents lea me to a small hummock at the south 
end of Kewali, 1 the southern prak of the cluster of bills in 
which Prethsila is placed. Ibis hummock consists of 
a stone exceedingly difficult to Urc&kj- And cousins of 
small grains, some patches are a grey consisting of blac k 
and w hite grains. 8 Other patches consist of black and 
rust-coloured grains. In some places the black grains 
are pretty equally diffused, in others they are conglome¬ 
rated into irregular spots. Its fracture is somew^hat 
conchoids 1, and^it is vastly more difficult to break than 
granite. It has no appearance of stratification. About 
11 miles farther I came to the Yomuna, 3 a small river 
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in a deep _ channel of clay, bufc it contains « fine little 
stream and atfords several fine canals for irrigation. 
Jne of the best bridges that I have yet seen in the 
course of this survey is on this river.' It consists of 
t hree smaU arches of brick in the gothic form, but is wide 
aa " u - foftd good, with very neat paraijetsand a stair at 
cad, emlI to facilitate ILc descent the rirer ; W 

h?K U ,l v’-f » ”<*‘ “Ufl! temple of Siva. Doth built 
ly Itaj.v JIitrejiL From the Jomima to a email hill 
named Dhermsala is not quite 1* miles. 'Ibis hill has 
■it its north end a small hum mock, both are of a mouth 
surface and I saw no rock within roach to give me an 
idea of their structure. Near Dhermsala 1 found people 
employed m making lime from Gnuggot. r 

FromDhermsala to Poehananpur\ a marketplace 

£ mt ^ r m £ re Fochaimnpur is a little vest 

from the Morhar*, a river which has a sandy channel 
pernaps 3 of a mile wide The stream is very small hut 
exceedingly clear, and contains many small fishes, so that 
it probably is perennial. Severn! fine canals taken from 
it, bo far the road is good, with many bridges and in 
many pJaros an avenue of trees. All made by Etna 
51 itirj it bather more than two miles from Foehn nanpu r 
at a village named Pali/ I observed three heaps of 
jrick, and all are said to have been temples of Siva, which 
would appear in some measure to h ue been the case 
ihe heaps are also attributed to the Kol, once the lords 

the ftfdft 1 digest JS b ? of a tank, by 

HcN W^ ldl y ' n " * ia1 ^ Lin " a ' Jhe *<*P «»f 
bricks and stones 19 very considerable. On its summit 

ms been erected a small temple of granite, a few of fha 

atones of «U*«, still i* Lit ’wStaSS 

isstandmg up the end of a stone of hornblende, probab¬ 
ly a hotel. On one end of this is carved n Buddh 
On the heap next to this j 3 placed a square block of 
_ Grri > e[1 ^ e , top of which is carved i nto ;i f inga ; bufc 
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this obscene object of worship is evidently placed upon 
tbe heap after it had become a ruin. Near it is lyi n g- 
a long stone of hornblende much carved. It contains 
four figures sitting, with many others in a posture of 
adoration. The four Figures are in the usual posture of 
Buddbs, and resemble them in every respect except in 
having four arms. The third has no images, but it is 
said that it contained a Lingo, which has been removed. 1 * 

Prom Pali to Koch 3 is rather more than 4J miles. 
From the Horhar to Koch the road has as yet been only 
marked out by two rows of young trees, and in the rainy 
season must be impassable as the country there is low. 
There are several tine wells [(Inderas) built by Baja 
Mitrijit, who seems to be an attentive Landlord. Koch 
is a very large village, mostly tiled ns Indeed is the case 
witli a great many houses on the way. A few are neat, 
being smoothed and painted, and a very little pains 
might make such houses very pretty, but in general 
they are very rough and slovenly. From entering iho 
town I went about half a mile north to an old temple 
of Siva, which is a little beyond the town, ilie north 
end of the town stands on some huge heaps of bricks 
and stones, usually said to be the remains of the Kol. 
Beyond these heaps and a mud fort recently gone to 
ruin, is a tank, and on the w est side of this is a large 
heap of bricks and granite, among which are some 
pillars of a curious structure but not exceeding four feet 
in length. 

The whole of these ruins are supposed to liave 
belonged to the temple of Siva, uud the vulgar allege 
that they are the work of the Kol, but the priest says 
that he knows nothing of the Kol, and that the temple 
was built by Itaja Baim Indra, but the priest knows 
nothing of what country he governed, w here he dw elt, 
to what caste be belonged, nor when be lived, 1 am 
inclined to think that the temple is of very modem date, 
as so much, of the piaster by which it was encrusted. 
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remains entire that it cannot well lie above four or five 
centuries old. It further seems tome to have been built 
on the ruins of n former temple. Before it arc lying 
many images carved iu relievo on hornblende. These 
were probably among the ornaments of the former 
temple. Among them are many of Surja, Vishnu, Devi, 
Ganesa, Huigauri, Krishna ami ltada, etc.; and two re¬ 
markable groups, one representing the Avatars of Vishnu, 
among which Bulk is omitted and Itada put in to 
supply his place. 1 he other I have nowhere else observed. 
It represents eight females sitting in a row on an equal 
number of animals, but it is called >~augraha so that one 
figure has probably been broken away. Among the others 
were two of Buddh, the only ones which contained inscrip¬ 
tions- They were broken, and the head of the one and 
lags of the other have been lost, but the whole figure may 
be mode ou 1 from the two. Their bands are in a posture 
different from the common, but over the head of 
one is placed n smaller Bouddh in the usual posture. 
I could hear of no other inscription at the place. I was 
here met by the 1 Los]cm son of ttnja Alitterjit, a very 
obliging young man, who has European instruments for 
drawing a ad has made a little progress iu the art. 1 le 
gave me two drawings of waterfowl which I had rot 
before seen, and was employed taking a drawing of the 
temple for my use. Had he masters' 1 hav e no doubt 
that he would make much proficiencc, 

Sorujugiri, a learned Pasnami of Buddh Gy a, says 
that the account of the actions of Sankara Acharya is 
contained in the Saukar Pig Vijayi, lie established 
four principal muts—Sringagiri, dnisi near llameswor, 
Sarada in Kashmir and Goverdon at Jugammt, He 
gives the following account of the origin of the Poana- 
mis—Sankara came to Kasi destroying the Jvasfcik. 
The Raja was a Buddh, and in order to make Sankara 
love his caste, confined all the Brahmans and dressed up 
some people like them, These people entertained San¬ 
kara and he ate their food and drank their liquor, after¬ 
wards some of his disciples did the same and scandal 
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arose. The disciples having been accused of eating and 
dritiking' with low* people by their master alleged his 
example in their defence, lie reprimanded them severe¬ 
ly for their impudence in pretending to imitate him, 
w ho had license to do everything, and heating a piece of 
iron red hot ate it up. As they could not venture to do 
the same they were degraded. They are now mostly of the 
Virbbav and Sakti sect, and have deserted tin 1 doctrines 
of the Smart in the South- The Malian ts and Chclns take 
the same Ujuulis, None ought to lie admitted as San* 
nyasis hut Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. In this 
district hoSudiUs are admitted, 11 aj puts and Kuteri are 
both admitted to lie Ivslmtriyas. Tlie Elatcri are very 
common in the Punjab, and cannot pronounce the Ksh. 
The Dosnamis give Lpades to all castes. These of them 
who are Saivior Vaislmavas give I'piules only to those 
of their own sect, but those of the Sakti sect give TJpades 
to any one. When I hey came to Gya, the w hole people 
had left the place, which was a forest. They consider the 
image as representing £udh Avatar. The whole of [the] 
bricks and stones in the present Math of the Stuinyasis 
[were] taken from the temple of Boudh. This contained 
many images of the ordinary Hindu gods, hut a little 
different from those used hy the Astik. On being shown 
the drawings of Keya JJol he says that they are all 
Nastik^ and that [they have taken] vast, numbers of such 
front the old temple and have placed them in the new 
temple. The Nustik as usual were iiersccutors, and 
long stopped the worship of the orthodox at Gya. He 
says that the Nnstik and Astik always existed, hut that 
sometimes the one sometimes the other have prevailed. 
Formerly Vishnu, taking into consideration that mankind, 
offered innumerable sacrificed nntl put many animals 
to death, took upon himself the form of Budh Avatar 
and prohibited sacrifices j hul^ afterwards considering 
that this was contrary to the Vedas he disappeared and 
sent Sankara and Udayan to destroy the Boudins. He 
says that he never heard of Amara Singh having built 
Bouddh Gya, hut such a story is current, and he says 
that Amara was no doubt a Nastik because in the 
$ so it. it J. 
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introduction to the A mark os h hi. 1 used none of l he 
invocations which if an orthodox Hindu bp certainly 
would have done, 

4/A December—l went to Chakuu 1 to see a place 
where Soda is found. Passing north not quite a mile, 
i e tine to llamsil, a hill already mentioned, which extends 
along the I tank of the lulgo for about \ of n mile, l 
then went north about seven miles to Cliakiin, where there 
is an old mud castle still inhabited by an Amildar of Rajah 
JUitrijit. Similar castles have been at most of the 
villages I iy the way. Imt 11 my have become ruinous. AI a 
distance they have had a picturesque effect., but on near 
approach look very mean. They usually consist, of four 
square towers w ith pent roofs, joined by tower buildings. 
Turning west from Clinkun about a mile, I found the 
saline earth scattered among the Helds* for the greater 
part is cultivated. The quantity of soda that I saw 
was small, but a good deal had been scraped away, and 
T could til id no intelligeiU man to show me the extent. 
The people said that it is found where the soil is Kerb, 
that is. a p(K>r light earth in a than stratum over sand. 
When scraped uff by the washermen, those alone who 
take it away, new soda eilloresces again in the same 
place in from 8 to 30 days according to circumstances. 
It is never found in KeUtl or day, nor in every place 
where the soil is called Kerb. 

Kit Deember. — 1 went to visit some uf the most 
remarkable places in the tow n of Gaya. This ton n is large 
and built mostly of brick and stone, but the stones are not 
squared except such as have Ijeen taken from ruins, and 
the whole building whether brick or stone is often covered 
with plaster. The town stands on a rocky eminence on 
the bank of the l' 1 algo, and fas many of the houses are large 
looks tolerably well at a distance, but a near approach 
fills with disgust. Some with round turrets and open 
galleries have a very picturesque effect. The streets 
ire naiTcrn (6 to 10 feet) dirty and crooked. The galleries 
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which starve for shops tire mostly very slovenly, anti 
even of those which are neat and gaily painted some 
corner or other is usually defiled by smoke or dust and 
cobwebs- the very best houses are rendered slovenly by 
cukes of cowdttng for fuel natched on their walls,and the 
jealousy of the men prevents any reasonable number or 
size for the apertures intended to intromit air or light, 
while the small ones that are tolerated are secured by 
rude wooden shutters without paint or polish- In 
walking through the town, precautions are necessary as 
formerly in Edinburgh, the passenger must call out 
to prevent inundation from above. 

It may ho observed of all the buildings about the 
place except the Visbiuipad itself, that in a great 
measure they are composed evidently of ruins, and 
consist partly of stone, partly of brick. The pillars of 
course are of various lengths, thicknesses and form, 
as found in various buildings, but are all of granite 
and bear all the marks of a rude antiquity, while many 
pillars have [lieeii \ built into the walls. A vast aumher of 
stones of a small-grained black potstone containing 
images carved in relievo, inscriptions, or the sides and 
lintels of doors, are built into the walls, and the carvings 
and writings are often turned outwards as an ornament ; 
hut placed without the least regard to symmetry. And 
unfortunately some of the inscriptions have been hall 
built into the walls or cut Half away, in order to pit the 
stone for the place it now occupies. Some of the inscrip¬ 
tions and carvings arc on granite, hut potstone is the 
more usual material. Xu fact the people say that the 
Buddhs had destroyed all the old temples, and that the 
place had lain waste and was unfrequented until about 
four or five centuries ago, when the Gyalia again began 
to recover and pilgrims to return, hut it is farther 
acknowledged that the place did not recover any 
considerable celebrity until about 200 years ago. 

None of the Gyalis would have communication 
with roe, each being afraid that his companions would 
blame him, hut I was accompanied by the most learned 
Sannyasi of Buddh Gaya, by a learned Paudit from 
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Hraveda, by an mtellig^nt Purnhif, as well as by the 
Pandit of tlie mission. 1 Some of tlm inscriptions 
which 1 have had explained are hy the Pal Rajahs, well 
known to have been lhiddhs, and among t lie images carved 
in relievo a great many of them represent Buddh. 
^tnny more however represent various deities n f the 
I li mlu Theogony, hut these me common to all the sects 
of Hindus, and some sects of the Buddhs admit of their 
worship although others reject this practice, but these 
images seem merely intended ns ornament and as such 
would have been admitted even hy Gautama, fn fact 
hy far the greater part of these images, although 
evidently representing personages now worshipped |,y 
the Orthodox, such as Qauesa, Naroyon, Kali, are said 
by the skilful to he represented with emblems w hich 
clearly show them to have been the work of the hetero¬ 
dox, 01 hers it is alleged are represented in an orthodox 
manner, and h may be alleged that the Buddhs took 
these from previous orthodox buildings and placing them 
m their non temples associated them with others of 
their own heterodox invention. Similar images, ortho¬ 
dox and heterodox, are scattered intermixed through 
every part of the vicinity for 8 or 10 coses round, and 
in Keyoa Dol are carved intermixed on the same rocks 
and all in the same style of art. I suspect therefore 
that the whole are the work of the Buddlts, and that 
some of the images which these used resemble exactly 
whnt the orthodox employ, but there are evidently two 
periods in the buildings, Hit* figures on the Rurabor 
lull, owing indeed perhaps to a difference of material, 
art? vastly ruder than (hose of Gaya* and the inscriptions 
sire in n very old Nasari still used in some jiarts of 
the South of India*and legible by the Pandit of Mailcc- 
taj* ^nile Hie inscriptions of Grtya are mostly in a. bad 
JSagari intermixed with TimJiufci, and vastly more 
modern. 


tb '111* folWntf i- titled bv : - ft ^ lo ™ th*i 
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[ first visited the Vishnupad with the numerous 
small places hv which ii is surrounded. The entrance 
is by a very small door at the end of a lane. Over it is 
built & NohoLtut Khana of brick and stone, very rude 
a nd mi s-shape n, I u a na rrow court betweeis l he ! i rst a ] id 
second door is a small temple dedicated to Guycwori, 
a female riding on a lion and killing a buffalo, with eight 
arms. The image is one of (host* supposed to have been 
formal by Brahma. No one knows who built the 
temple, for the Gaya!is Imve no sort of learning nor give 
themselves the smallest trouble about their lenefaetora 
or building. The second door is scarcely five feet high 
and not above two feet wide. It leads into a long court 
jKived with stone, and confined by buildings. On the 
right is first placed a building called i CJialur. A vile 
stair leads up to a court surrounded 1 n cloisters, intended 
for the entertainment of Brahmans. Some of the niistrt- 
ments arc neat were they tolerably clean, but they are to 
the last degree slovenly. In one are placed three images 
of white marble, not so large as human size and clothed 
ill dirty yellow cotton doth. Two an- landing, and re* 
present Namyau and Lake him. The third is sitting, 
and represents Aliila Bai, by wliom the building and 
Vishnupod were erected. The statuaries I'mm Jainagnr 1 
exceedingly rude. Farther on to tlie right of the same 
court is another building erected by a contribution of 
the Gfly&lis for giving entertainment to Brahmaua, and 
called a Dhermsala. On the left of the court is first an 
Akara or convent of SannyaMs, said to brn e been infill 
when the ortboilox worship was first restored. Then 
there is a rude jullar of granite called Gyaguj, which is 
taken as a witness by the pilgrims of their filial duty. 

Behind this is the temple of Godiulhor, the next in 
size to the Vishntipad of all the temples about Gaya, 
AH those of any considerable dimensions consist of two 
parts, a kind of pyramid called Mondir and placed over 
the image* These mondirs much resemble the pyramids 
that In bmveda arc placed over the gateways of the 
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great temples built by Krishna of Vigayanagar. Before 
the pyramid, and connected with it, is a building usually 
supported by several rows of columns, and to which 
infidels may be admit ted. This is railed Natmcuidir 
or Sobs Mundup. The Momiir of Godadlior is very 
lofty, and rudely constructed of granite. The Solat 
Mundip is very Jong and flat-roofed. Both were built 
a considerable time ago, prolsibly on the restoration of 
worship, but having become ruinous have been lately 
in a great measure rebuilt. In front of the Soba 
Mundup is [a] Xohobut Khnna, with a door leading ton 
stair of granite descending the bank of the Fulgo, which 
would be a good work were not the stair vastly too 
s f ee ^' ^ ^ as ^ Tn finished, but the Pandit from 

the South when he arrived, just before the work com* 
mcnccd, saw in the old building a stone containing an 
inscription which attributed the old stair and n temple 
of the Sun to bo afterwards mentioned to Frit&pa lludra, 
a well-known prince of Warnngkol. In the gateway 
leading from the temple to the stair is now placed a 
stone containing a small defaced female figure with an 
inscription over it. Whether or not the some with the 
above I have not learned. South from this stair is a 
Dlmrmsaleh built by Rai Dulobli, father of Eajbulobh, 
well known In the English history of Bengal. In its 
wall is built a stone containing a defaced female 
image with an inscription. North from Gndadhor is 
a Sunny a si s math in which are two loose inscriptions 
of some length. South from that Dhermsaleh, and 
adjacent to it, is the residence of a disciple 1 of Madhava 
.4 chary a, who is Guru of all the Gayali Brahmans. On 
my approach his people shut the door. 

From this court surrounding Godadhor there is 
a narrow winding passage into that surrounding the 
vishnupada. This passage is surrounded by little rude 
bandings. In one of these is an image, not worshipped. 
On a rude pillar of granite at its door is an inscription, 
but it has a modern appearance and was probably cut 
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after the pillar wns taken fi-om the ruins to occupy its 
present situation. On entering the area of the Vishnu- 
pada yon have on your right the front, of the Xntinondir, 
but so near that you can form no judgment of the 
effect which the building ought to have, and can only 
judge of its merit by a lateral view mul a consideration 
of the parts. Although it would make only a small 
parish dinivli, this building possesses very considerable 
merit, and was erected entirely by AhiliyaBd with stone 
brought from a quarry already mentioned by workmen 
from Jainagar- The stone Ls only roughly cut, although 
soft and easily cut smooth, but the design of the 
Natmondir far exceeds in elegance any Hindu work that 
I have set'ii. 'I be ground plan and elevation of the 
work will give some idea of the structure. Jlypainters 
failed in an attempt at placing the whole building in 
perspective- The'Alondir is exceedingly clumsy, after 
the fashion of the great gateways of the south, but built 
entirely of stone. The jSfitnrundir is a light building 
and the outside of the dome is peculiarly graceful. Its 
inside is not so light, but still is highly pleasing to the 
eye. The uiosl singular thing is that although constructed 
entirely of stone it is not an arch. The stones are built 
in horizontal rows gradually diminishing in din meter 
until they meet at the summit. The chief workman 
says that the dome might have been constructed on the 
same plan of double the size, and required no centre or 
support when building. This is I believe a species of 
masonry totally unknown in Europe. The stones are 
If cubits in width from tbe outer to the inner side of 
the dome, and each row forming a circle round the dome, 
the sides are parts of the radii of the circle, so that the 
stones are wedged into the row. Every joining is secured 
by three iron clamps. The outer and inner superficial ; 
the former in form of a dovetail, the inner a plain 
parallelepiped. The middle one is also a parallelepiped 
but descends to the bottom of the joining. The key¬ 
stone is aliove, wider than the aperture left by the last 
row, but its lower part fits the aperture exactly, On 
the south side of this temple there is an open area 
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sufficiently ample to give a good view of the whole, on 
nil other sides it is shut up by wretched buildings, and 
it is kept in ii miserable state of slovenliness. At the 
south side of the temple is fin elevated terrace of stone, 
brick, and plaster. It is palled Sworga Deivaij, and 
on it are several Lingas, one of which is exceedingly 
indecent. Into its perpendiculnr sides arc built many 
old images, on one ol which representing Gunesa is an 
inscription. Near this is lying a broken pillar. In 
a wall is built a stone representing the nine planets 
CNaugraha) exactly as [at] Koch, hut it is Nastik, each 
planet being a female sitting on some animal. In the 
ruins are other Naugrahas, partly of the same form, 
partly Astick. 

The great temple, besides the impression of Vishnu’s 
leet, contains a Siva placed there by Ban Raja. Ahiliya 
Bai has added a bull or Nandi of white marble, very rude 
Close to the east front of the great temple Ahiliya 
Fiai at her death was erecting another temple over 
a rock called Sorusbtdi, The first order of columns 
had only been erected w hen her death put a stop to tin- 
work, which is much to tie regretted as It would in all 
probability have been very fine. The rock b very ron-li 
and the eye- of Hindu faith, assisted hy a strong imagina- 
hon, can discover on it the impressions of the feet of 
eighteen deities. 


On some ol the stones ot the pavement between 
\ islmupul and Soroshcdi are short inscriptions but 
such as are legible, not yet having been worn by the 
treading Ot feet, merely mention the names of pilgrims. 

East trom the Snrusbedi is a small rude temple of 
flarasinglm, surrounded hy small irregular buildings. 
Before it, in particular on the left of the inner door 

pjjjjip «*»«■• area VLshntipad, is ati image of 

GomUath the door ot the temple of Namsingha, which 
is vcry small, is constructed of a tine black stone richly 
carved. The lintel contains a Bouddh w ith an inscrip¬ 
tion on the back ot the stone, written transversely with 


respect, to the image. Above the lintel on a separate 
stone is a short inscription* On the wall at the left 
hand of the God is also a long inscription in Devanagri, 
In one of the small buildings north from Narasiugha 
are head'd many images, Astik and Nastlk, and there is 
an inscription. Within this is a Siva Liuga in a small 
apartment. The door is of fine-grained black stone, 
much ornamented, with four Buddlis on the lintel. Over 
the door \$ an inscription on an old pillar, half built into 
the wall, and another inscription still legible is built 
into the wall of the inside of the apartment. 

North a little way from the Visknupad is a small 
tank, very deep sunk but containing only a little dirty 
water. The walls covered with plaster are exceedingly 
high, and at three corners are places where offerings 
(Pitidi) are made by pilgrims. 1'he walls were erected 
by liajuh Mitrijit, and the tank is called Surja Talau 
from an old temple of Surjuor the Sun, width according 
to the inscription formerly mentioned was built by Pritnjm 
Hudru* * 

A short way west from Slirja Talau is a plat* of 
worship called Krishna Uwarikn, whore there are several 
little ruinous temples, with » cloister surrounding a small 
court, lately built by the Gy walk* for their entertainment, 
lit the nail of one of the temples is built mi inscription 
and one of the numerous images similar to the Surya of 
Koch has a short inscription. 

i went from thence south-west to the outside of 
the gate of the town, where there is a poor tank without 
any building. It is called Boiturni, and many pilgrims 
here offer cows to the Brahmans, but it is not one of the 
45 Tirthas. On tile east end of the hill beyond this 
tank is a very small rude temple, i!at roofed, open at the 
sides and supported by six pillars. It stands on a rock of 
granite similar to that used in the buildings of Gya, and 
in this is a very large irregular cavity supposed to have 
been formed by the knee of Ekim Ben when he in¬ 
formed his devotions. This place is therefore calhxjK 
BMm Gaya. Higher up this hill, which is called Ea 
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makut, is ft brick temple called -Tonal»dnn. It consists 
of n small pyramid with a porch front, No one 
know s who built them. On a loose stone lying in front 
is an inscription much defaced. Smith from thence, On 
the descent of the hill, is a similar small temple to that 
over the impression of Bbim Sen’s knee. This is over 
a rock of very unequal surface and covered with little 
cavities supposed to he the marks of cows' feet, on which 
account this place is called Oauprochar. 

At the foot of the lull on the south side is a temple 
of some size, called Prapita Malm. The lower part of 
the building is of stone. Over the image is a Mnadir 
of brick, over the porch or Soda 31 midip are live small 
pyramids of the same material. A small stone inserted 
into the north side of the temple near a door contains an 
inscription in impure Sangskrit dated in the [year] 1277 
of the Yikrama Sombot, and relative to this temple built 

hy a Raja Dcva, son of Rama Deva, son of_..,,'Pal. 

Immediately adjoining to this on the south are some 
Dhermsalehs, and contiguous to these [is] the Oksha Bof 
supposed to havebeen planted by Brahma, It stands on 
a very large elevated terrace, composed of ruins and 
having every appearance of a very recent work. Under 
the tree is a small temple of Siva. fn its wall has been 
built an old inscription. South from the temple is 
a choked tank called Goda Lai. In it is shown a stone* 
supposed lo he the mace with which Vishnu killed 
tfetnama Rakshus, 1 had with me,the most learned 
persons that could be procured, but they differed very 
widely in their accounts of this personage. It was 
agreed however that like Havana lie was the son of a 
Brahman, by :i female Rakshasa who were a very ugly 
black race of people, who ate everything and obeyed no 
Jaw, hut were very strong and violent. 

West from the Okhyabot is a small ruinous tank 
called Eukmikund, which has been lined with brick. 

A little east from the Okhyabot is a small tank 
) ailed Brahma Sarawar, lined with stone at its north end 

ft) Oft bJanJe. (Probably 
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where there is a small temple built ever a hole dog into 
the rock. la the bottom of this hole is a figure, beyond 
all description rude, of Join the judge of the infernal 
regions. 

A little north from thence is a temple and porch of 
brick, dedicated to the 31 ark and a Siva, which came there 
of its own accord. It is situated at the west side of the 
Baiturni tank, which I have mentioned as being situated 
without the southern gate of Gyn, and immediately 
under the temple of Jenabdtm. 

North from thence, between the two eastern arms of 
the ridge of bills, is a dirty pool called Gadaveri, on i s 
north side are two small places of worship, one dedicated 
to Pap Muchun alone; the other to Pap Muchun and 
It bin Muchu. Near them is a well of very modern 
structure called Girdukup, and a Banyan tree called 
Girdn Eot. This shades a terrace with many old 
images. Opposite to the tree is a small temple of Gir- 
deswor Siva East from that is a neat small temple 
lately built by Mitre]it over n Sivn that was found by 
Mr. Seton when forming a road. 

Akas Gunga is a spring coming from a recess in 
the hills west from these last-mentioned places. North 
from them is the ruin of a tank called Vasislita Khund, 
through which Mr. Seton made a road, on which account 
the Till ha baa l>een deserted. 

8fA December, — I went to view the range of hills 
south and west from the city of Gaya. Proceeding 
along the city I came to its north-east end, called Murali 
or Girdk ut. beyond which is a lower part of the hill, 
called Singrik. At its west end, where there are some 
small modem buildings on the plain, b held a great 
Mela. Beyond this is a small hummock, and a long 
ridge called Mandam in the language of men and Udyant 
in That of the Gods. At the west end of Udyant is 
a small plain surrounded by some small hills. On the 
plain are the ruins of a small temple. By them h t the 
imaso of a cow giving suck to a calf, 1 helievc an einhlerii 
of the Jain worship.’ It is called Dhemikaruna. 
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From this plain X went west between Honda in and 
a ridge to the south of it, descending on a recess between 
that ridge and the hill of Brafuuajom, Passing round 
the south side of this, at its east end | came to a dirty 
pool lined with rough stone, called Sabitrikund, On the 
top of the hill which is a very rugged peak, is a small 
temple of Sahitri Den with a delan near it, both 
built by Balaji Pondit, a Marattah. Near them is a hole 
in the rock called Brahma Joni, through which sinners 
creep. A little north From Sabitrikund is a larger and 
cleaner tank named lUdakund. 

I had now surrounded the hill, which consists of 
several different hummocks and peaks, of various rocks 
very strangely intermixed. The greater part consists 
of an imperfect granite 1 like that of Bain&ila hut in 
various parts approaching to horn stone, and this in some 
parts seems as If impregnated with hornblende*becoming 
black and tough, and in others contains black dots. In 
others again, both the imperfect granite and hornstone 
have degenerated into a white granular stone,* in some 
places retaining black dots from the mica. 1 At the 
east end of the hill is a portion of very perfect granite, 5 
and immediately above Bhim Gaya there is imbedded 
in this a large mass of the hornstone/ the two rocks 
being perfectly contiguous. In other places there are 
large rocks of quartz, white, glassy, etc., etc/ The most 
remarkable is a hummock west from Biakmajoni, the 
masses decaying on which have a vertical appearance. 
They are partly red, partly white with a few greenish 
portions, and it is said may be cut into seals. Perhaps 
they approach to cornelian, having a very greasy fracture/ 
West from thence the imperfect granite® and hornstone 1 ® 
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is decaying' in vertical schistose masses, but where the 
rock is entire there is nowhere the slightest appearance 
of stratification. 

I then went into the town to visit some places south 
from Vislmupad. I went first to Gyak up, where an 
octagon well has been lately constructed by Vara Pant 
of BuraLumpur, a petty work for so great a personage. 
Between this anti Vislmupad is a bole in a ruck with 
a rude image curved in its bottom, exactly like that 
of .Tom near Brahma Sarowar, but called Gaya Sir. 
It has over it a rude temple* A little west from thence, 
through hilly narrow lanes, is Minduprista, u small 
temple ofa&ikti. A .little south-west from thence is & 
rock where Pindi is offered to Qodadhor. There is no 
mark on the mek except, some Pilgrims' names, but it 
is covered by a small temple like that over Bhim Gava. 
Behind it is the temple, with some good accommodations 
for the priest* 

9/A December .—I went to Buddh Gaya, distant from 
the south end of (the) Sahebganj near six: miles, and 
situated ou the west side of the Fulgo. The houses and 
gardens of Gaya extend about 3]- miles south from Sahih- 
giuij. The country through which I, passed, overloaded 
with plantations. I here was visited by and visited the 
Malnmt, who received me very civilly, and his principal 
chelas, who have been very great travellers, were fond 
of talking on the subject, and bad here laid aside the 
habit of begging ; ou the contrary they are here exceed¬ 
ingly charitable or hospitable* The convent is sur¬ 
rounded by a high brick wall containing a very 
considerable spice on the banks of the n est, branch of 
the Fulgo, between it and the great temple of Buddh 
Gy a. The wall has turrets in the corners and some at 
the sides, and has two great gates, the handsomest part of 
the building* Towards the river is a Dlmrmsakb, 
consisting of a long cloister, but not quite finished. The 
principal building is a large square, with towers at the 
comers like a castle, aud wry few w indow s outwards. 
It contains several courts and many apartments totally 
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destitute of neatness, elegance, or convenience. Within 
the wall is also a garden, a plantation of turmeric, and 
a burial ground where several Sannyasis are deposited in 
temples of Siva. The buildings have been erected at 
very different times, each Mahant having made various 
additions, so that there is no uniformity nor symmetry of 
parts* The materials have been taken almost entirely 
from the ruins, and ihe Maliant* seem to have been at 
particular pains to have rescued the houses although all 
.Vaslik, and to have placed them where they might be 
saved from injury. In a small building is an' image of 
Gautoma and Manned, near it in a wall have been built 
images of Sakimuni and Cimudamuni. These three Munis 
are three of those admitted to have been lawgivers anions 
the Buddks. Under one of the sides of the western gate 
is a flag containing a long inscription partly visible. 
In the wall of one of the courts has been built an ins¬ 
cription in the Pali character of the burn ms. In the 
wall of the south-easi turret of the outer wall fronting 
I In i her, is built an image of the Sakti, but having 
a necklace of Buddhs in place of human heads, with 
which she is represented in orthodox images. A short 
inscription partly defaced under her feet." Immediately 
north from the Dharmsalek on a tower is a Buddh, with 
mi in scrip I ion at his shoulders and another at his feet. 
In the wall south from the gate-facing the river is a 
huge female figure with many heads and arms. It is 
allowed to be Nnstik and to have been taken from the 
rums. In a small chamber on the north side of the 
same gate is an image standing with a short inscription 
The number of Munis built Into the wall is very ^reat 

The tioaaigus say that there is a place of worship as 
celebrated among the Hindus as Mecca is a mom? the 
Muhammadans. It is situated nine days journey beyond 
Tata on the sea side, and is named Hingulad, where there 
is a temple of Purbuti The pilgrims go from Tafa to 
Ramimg in three days, from thence to Soonmeanu 
three days, from thence to Hingulad three days* The 
inhabitants of the vicinity are Muhammadans, and a re 
called Latin. 
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West from the north end of the Convent of the 
Gosnigns, on the ruins of the old palace of Asoka JDheniia, 
lias been erected a large building, constructed lately but 
at different periods and containing two temples, one of 
Jngammth the ether of Ram, built according fo an ins¬ 
cription by Gauge Bai. In the wall of the temple of 
•Fagannath is also built an inscription but it has been 
taken from the ruins, Jagatm&th hav ing been built by 
the present occupant's father. The building on the 
whole respectable in size. It has no endowment. The 
ruin of the palace very large. It has had a ditch, but no 
cavity is to be observed within. 

i)t!i December ,—I went to visit some places east 
from Buddh Gaya. I crossed the western branch of 
the Pul go just aliove tin* convent. The river here is very 
wide, but is divided into two channels by a low sandy 
island. The western channel is called Kanoksor in the 
Hindi and Sohomisorin the Pali language. The eastern 
nr larger branch in the Hindi is named Xibijun and, in 
the Pali Niriiictiiyn. 1 Both contain a stream, hut very 
trilling. The channel fully as large as at Gaya, About 
hair a mile beyond the Pulgo is a pretty large tank 
called Mattmgabapi, but it has become dry, although 
a dirty stagnant creek (Halim nalah} passes through it . 
At its north end are two small temples with many images 
fronr Buddh Gaya, and a small tank lined with brick. 
The plain is acknowledged to he Astik and to have been 
established by Markanda llistii. About | of a mile 
beyond that, 1 crossed a small ntilah vailed Dherrna Rond, 
and about an equal distance farther I came to a consi¬ 
derable heap of bricks on which lour small buildings of 
brick have been erected. One is over [a] deep pit like 
a well, where Dherrna 15 ajali, the son of Pandu, per¬ 
formed yug. Of course this is the Astik story, as the 
Buddhs perform no yug. One is a temple containing an 
image of that personage. Another is a temple of Par- 
swan at li, which is frequented by the pilgrims of the 
Srau Jain who come from the west ol India to Visit 
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their holy places. I am told that most of the inhabi¬ 
tants ol Jainagar are still Jain, and that if is only a few 
years since the present Raja was converted by a Mitkik 
Brahman anti became of the sect of Sakti.' The Inst 
temple is that of Brahma, but I am persuaded that all 
the images ait- Nastik. That of Parswanath is placed 
OU a throne ev ideutly intended for the place it occupies. 
It is standing anti clothed. TJie others appear to 
have been brought from Gya, and many am built into 
the walls. 

A very little beyond Dherma Bond is the eastern 
litaucli of the Fnlgo, not suelii a wide channel but edb- 
tainiiig a larger stream than the western branch. In 
the Hindi dialect II is called Mohaue 1 and in the Pali 
Mahanadn. I descended this river, passing two brick 
akaras belonging to the -Mahant of liuddh Gya, for aijout 
» au(1 a quarter, to a small new temple Called Siug- 
bahini, near it liave been buried many of the Gosams, 
each Inis over his grave a very small monument ter¬ 
minated by a Linga or more commonly by an ornamen¬ 
tal stone brought from the ruins and shaped like a bee¬ 
hive, but containing images of Mums on four sides, 

I then went, down about miles to Sara swot i, where 
many pilgrims bathe and where there is a small temple 
surrounded by buildings of brick with a tiled roof. In 
the court are many graves [of] Gosaiyns similar to 
those just now described. I returned from them* to 
Mutimga Bapi, crossing Dherma Horn! nalah alone, 
Kafe nak having joined it higher up. Immediately 
west from Dherna Bond nalah a heap of red and white 
rude jasper rises above the surface. 

From Mailings Bapi I proceeded west to a lar^e 
heap opposite to Budilh Gy a, mid near the river I 
at first look it for a small hill, but was told that it was 
an Old temple of the Buddies, and I found that it was 
composed of bricks covered with a little earth. The 
people say they remember it as entire as the temple of 
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Makamum now is, but that it was round aiul solid. 
Mr, Bod dam removed mftny bricks for bis buildings 
at Gya, which reduced it to a mere heap. In digging 
for the bricks he is said to have found a stone chest 
containing bones and many email images of Lak. He 
also removed a stone pillar which has Wn erected in 
Sahibgunj. A largo image like that of Rhairah has also 
been found, but it has lately been covered with earth, so 
that I could not see it. Round this central temple arc 
several pretty large heaps of brick, which have no doubt 
been accompanying buildings. On the whole this has 
been a pretty considerable temple* although not quite 
so large as that of Buddh Gp. It is said that when 
Gautoma Muni came here to pufnriii penance, accom¬ 
panied by a vast many other II unis, that one ot these 
distinguished persons died and was buried in the 
temple, w hich is called Kot cni Bakraur- 1 This is the 
account of the JMahaut, who ■ .Hs Gnutouia indiscrimi¬ 
nately a Muni and a Ragnwan. Mr. Sisson 1 says that 
Ur. Eoddam procured from this a small stone image nf 
very great beauty, which he saw. Some of the Asti k attri¬ 
bute this work to Amara Singha, but they do the same 
with the palace of Anoka Dhxirma, Amaru Singha bring 
the only Buddhist with whom they are acquainted. 

I then took a view of BuddU Gya, accompanied by a 
Rajput who has been converted-to the doctrines ot the 
Buddha by two officers dispatched by the King of Ava 
to visit the holy places of this vicinity and to bring him 
an account ot' their state. He says that the sect so Far 
ns he knows has become perfectly extinct, and that no 
books relating to it are now procurable in the country. 
The messengers from Ava taught him much in the I’shS 
Or Sanskrit language, and from their books m ere : 
to discover the old places of worship, which are numer¬ 
ous in this vicinity, ns being the native country ! i 
Gautamn. They said on the authority of their Locks 
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that [ the temple' was built by Asoka Dharma, Kin* of 
Alagades, who resided m the palace immediately adjacent 
a^jout o,000 years ago. The Rajput calls the B umns 
ran mas. It must be observed that some families of 
iiajjputs still continue to act as priests of the temple 
oi the Buddhs or rather of Afahnmum, for the image 
represents that lawgiver, but he was worshipped by the 
messengers from Ava. ! The Rajputs reconcile this to 
their conscience by considering the image as BiuLh Avatar. 

I have already mentioned that west from the north 
end oi the feaimyasis' convent* there are traces of a very 
large building called, the Rajasthan or palace of Dliarma 
Asoka. Those extend about 1,300 feet from east to 
west and about 1,000 from north to south. On the east, 
iimth and west sides are traces of a ditch, and on 
the west and south sides there are traces of an outer 
ual] with a ditch between it and the palace, but by far 
h _,rt.a er part seems to have been a very large 
ta . P rolha bly containing many small courts, as tfie 
rum except on the sides where there are traces of a 
.bln. wall m everywhere an uniform terrace consist' 
mg chiefly of bricks now covered with soil. Immediately 
501 , } roiu the palace and separated only from it by a 
rwnl was the temple of Buddh, which by the messengers 
™-^ caUed Mnhabuddb, [it] has been a tout 
leetfrom east to west and about 480 from north 
to south, and it also seems to have been composed of 
; ail ; ais c ourts uow mostly reduced to irregular heaps of 
! J11 , atones, as immense quantities of materials 

have J^een taken away. The largest heap now remain- 
mg is at the north-ea st corner, where there is a very 
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large terrace on which are two modem small temples. 
The one to the east is called Bageswori, and was erec¬ 
ted by one of the Mahants of the convent. The image 
was dug up from the ruins and obtained an orthodox 
name. It had been employed before as an ornament, 
not as an object of worship. The temple of Tara Devi 
is towards the w est, and its history is the some. In the 
east end of this terrace is now making a great excava¬ 
tion to procure materials for building. The workmen 
have laid open a chamber of brick* a cube of atiout 20 
feet, without door, window, or stair. South from this 
terrace and separated from it by a road which is said 
to have been covered witli an arch, and to bare extended 
all the way to the river, but which now only remains at 
its west end, has been a vast range of buildings, but 
the greater part of the materials have iieeri removed and 
there now only remain seme heaps of broken bricks and 
Images, one of which is very large. 

South from thence has been a tank. West from 
these two masses of buildings has been a court surroun¬ 
ding the two principal objects of worship, that is, a 
Pipai tree placed on the west side oL' a terrace forming 
the lower part of a (Mondir) spire or pyramid, containing 
the image of Mahamuni. The arched way led from the 
east into tills area in front of the groat Mon dir. On 
the right in entering is a small brick chamber, probably 
modem, and containing no image. On the left are two 
small chambers, both modern. That nearest the entrance 
contains several large images said to Stave been taken 
from the ruins and built into the wall. Five of them 
in the usual sitting posture adoptrd by the Buddhists to 
represent their Munis are said by both the orthodox 
and heterodox to represent the five sous of Pandu, who 
are claimed by all sects. The other small chamber is 
the tomb (Soroadh) of the first Mahanfc of the convent of 
Sannyasis. This person in the course of his penitent 
wanderings came to the place, then overrun with wood 
and bushes, and finding the temple a convenient shelter, 
ook Up his abode in it, until bis extraordinary sanctity 
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attracted the notice of numerous pilgrims and fie became 
a principal object of veneration among the powerful 
chiefs and wealthy merchants who occasionally frequent 
Gya. From these he received the various endowments 
which his successors enjoy. Before the porch of the 
great Mondir is 3 stone containing impressions of the 
feet of a Buddh, and called lluddh Pads; and round it 
have been heaped many images. Among these, one 
representing a Muni has a short inscription under its 
legs; another hits an inscription round the head. A male 
figure with two arms, having the figure of a M uni sitting 
on his head, has an inscription round his head and 
another below his feet . Adjacent to the Buddh Pada is 
lying a stone with a transverse inscription. 

The great Mandir is a very slender quadrangular 
pi 1.1 mid or spire placed upon a square terrace from 20 
or 30 feet high. Except ornaments, the whole has been 
built of brick, but it has been covered with plaster and as 
■usual in Hindu buildings has* been minutely subdivided 
into numberless projecting comers, niches, and petty 
mouldings. The niches seem each to have contained an 
image of a Buddh in plaster, and on each projectin'* 
corner has been placed a stone somewhat in the shape of 
a beehive and representing a temple. On one of the sides 
ol these small temples is a door much ornamented and a 
cavity containing the image of a Muni, and on the three 
other Sides are niches containing similar images. The 
number of these small temples scattered all = over the 
neighbourhood for miles is exceedingly great. The 
Mondir has bad in front a porch containing two stairs 
leading up to two upper stories that the temple contained, 
but the roof has fallen in, and almost every part of the 
Mondir is rapidly hastening to decay, except the northern 
and western sides of the terrace, which have [been] im 
recently repaired by a Mam tab chief. The reason of th is 
repair ]g that oq the ntst side of thr terrace there grew a 
pipal tree, which the Buddhs call Buddh Brup, and some 
, thorn allege that it was planted bv a King nf Singala 
before the temple was built, while the Burma messen- 
gers alleged that It was planted by Asoka Dlmruia. The 
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orthodox with equal probability allege that it was 
planted by Brahma, and it is an object of worship with 
all. It is a fine tree in full vigour, and in all probability 
cannot exceed 100 years in age, and has proljahly sprung 
from the ruins long after they had been deserted. A 
similar tree however may have existed there w hen the 
temple was entire. Around the roots has been raised a 
circular heap of brick and plaster in various concentric 
stages, and on one of these have been placed, in a confused 
heap, various images and carved Fragments of stone 
taken from the mins. On the pedestal of one of the 
images representing what the orthodox call Hargauri, 
the messengers of Ava engraved their names and the 
date of their arrival. 

The original stairs leading up to the terrace were 
through the porch which has fallen, but the stairs 
are still entire and for Hindu workmen tolerably easy; 
but the access to a holy place through a heterodox 
temple appeared so improper to the Harattah who 
repaired the terrace that he has constructed a new 
stair on the outside. The chamber in the Mundir on the 
ground story Is very small, and is covered by a gothic 
arch, the plaster work on which has been divided into 
small compartments, each containing the image of 
a Muni. The whole Far end of the chamber has been 
occupied by a throne (Simhasana) of stone in a very l*ad 
taste, which has however been much disfigured by a row 
of images taken from the ruins and built upon the front 
of the throne on which the image of ALahamuni is seated. 
This Image consists of clay, and is so vasl ly rude in 
comparison with all the other linages its to favour very 
much the truth of a current tradition of the image 
having been gold and having been taken away by the 
Muhammadans. In fact the present image would appear 
to have been made after the sect had felt persecution 
and were no longer able to procure tolerable workmen. 
The two chambers above this temple are no longer 
accessible, but many people about the place remember 
the porch entire, and have been often in them. The 
second story has j. throne at its far end, but no image 


2he uppermost was empty. These three chambers -do 
not occupy' one-half of the spire, even in its present 
reduced state. It perhaps may he 150 feet high, but is 
not to !je compared with the great temples in Pegu. 
There is nothing about this work to induce one to believe 
that it has boon originally constructed of ruins. All 
parts not evidently quite modem are built with the 
symmetry which shows their materials to have been 
originally intended for the parts they now occupy. The 
outer door oi 1 the porch is indeed composed of various 
fragments rudely placed together, hut that is said to 
have been done after the roof fell in and broke down 
the door. 

Some of the images are in the host style that I have 
seen in India, but in general they are much on a par 
w ith those at Gya. Indeed, it is alleged that a great 
part if not the whole of the images built into the walls 
there, as also all the doors, windows, pillars and inscrip¬ 
tions that accompany them, have been, taken from these 
ruins. It is even alleged lay the Rajput convert that 
all the images now worshipped at Gya were originally in 
this temple as ornaments, and have had new names given 
to them by the Brahmans and suited for their present 
belief. That by far t he greater part of them belong to 
the sect of Buddh there can Ik? no doubt, and it is 
admitted by all that most or much of the materials in 
question have come from Buddh Gya, but I cannot take 
upon my sell to state whether or not ho is accurate in 
comprehending the whole. Re denies that Gya was 
ever a place of worship among the Buddhists, and asserts 
that it owes its celebrity to Yyns the son of Parasara, 
who long after the time of Gautoma made an attack on 
the Buddhs and introduced the worship of Vishnu. He 
it was who pointed out the various places of worship at 
Gya, but the Buddhists continued their own worship 
until the doctrine of Siva under Sankara gained a deci¬ 
sive victory. It must however lie observed, as I am 
informed by Mr. Jameson, surgeon at Gya, that in the 
.Diibiistan Mozhayeb, a Itook by many attributed to Pyzi 
ilic brother of Abul Fax it, which gives an account of 
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the various sects in religion, it is stated that the ancient 
Parsis' claim Gya as a temple of their foundation, where 
Gywa or the planet Saturn was worshipped. This 
Gya is by the Buddhists claimed as a Muni, and by the 
Orthodox it is alleged that he was an infidel. Certainly 
the worship of the Sun was once very prevalent, no 
image is still more prevalent in the vicinity, and one 
temple still continues an object of adoration. Between 
the temple and convent is a rectangular space containing 
the tombs of the Mahants, In its wall is built a large 
standing image with an inscription. 

The followers of Buddh say the Gyasur was a Muni 
who performed religions ceremonies at Kolahal hill, ten 
coses south in Rottigur, the same place where Harisehaud 
Baja, King of the world in the Satyayug, performed 
his worship. Rotasgar was built by Kowar Ruedas his 
son. But Harisehaud lived long before Gyasur, who 
flourished at the end of the Laba or beginning of the 
Duapei'. Gyasur is no object of worship among the 
Buddha. They had no temple near the present Gya, but 
say that Gan tom a lived six years under the Akshiya Bot, 
which they call Gautama Bot, and the tank called 
Rukminikund the Buddhs call Gautamakund, Vishnu 
Pad, Preth Sila, are not considered by them as holy. 
The messengers of Ava denied altogether Buridh Avatar, 
hut consider themselves as of the sect of Brahma, on 
which account they allege that all men were Brahmans. 
That the distinction of caste was introduced by Vyas 
the son of Parmra, who lived long after the time of 
Gotoma, who was one of the ancient Brahmans. Vyas 
pointed out to the people the places now considered 
holy. Sankara afterwards destroyed the Bouddhs. The 
messengers from Ava considered the Buddh Brap as 
the centre of Jumbudwep, and reckon all distances of 
places in the world from thence. The Buddhists of Ava 
pray to the Sun but make offerings, nor do they ever 
burn offerings, and abhor the fire worship. 

I0*A December .— 1 I returned to Gya. 
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12 th December .—-1 went to Sin gut ha, 1 passing 

through Sahehgjinj. About a quarter of a mile I crossed 
the I'uJgo above the island, where it is fully half a mile 
"wide, ftnd beyond it is a barren sandy space* Haring 
proceeded east along a wide but bad road for rather 
more than four miles, I turned south and went rather 
less than half a mile to a place where Soda is scraped 
by the washermen. It 1$ an uncultivated plain of 
perhaps300yards diameter, intersected by a small wind¬ 
ing stream. The soil is sandy and the grass thin and 
short. The soda effloresces on the surface, and aftet 
having been scraped, in 10 or 12 days is again covered, 
but the quantity procurable in a year would be trifling 
as the whole plain is by no means covered. The efflore¬ 
scence tu Sees place only in certain spots of very irregular 
shapes. From this field I went about 1 j miles to the 
low ridge, the south end of which I passed on the 30th 
November, It consist® of four distinct hills besides 
the one which that day I left on my right, and behind 
it are two peaks, one pretty high. I went first to the 
north end of the second hill , winch consists of w hite 
quart a, rather mealy with a few black specks. From 
theuce I saw nearly north a high hill named Tetuya, 1 
which is one cose east from i'atarkati, Near Tetuya 
is a quarry of Khori and a. clay called Pilamati. 
South-west from Tetuya is another considerable lower 
bill called Nurawut.* The space between the second 
Lull of the ridgy and the highest peak i$ cultivated, 
and may be 300 yards wide. From the peak proceeds 
a low rugged ridge, about f of a mile in length, which 
consists of quartz tinged red. Uetween this and the 
next ridge towards the north, is a rugged space through 
which the Kewar river flows. It is a narrow rocky 
channel with a fine little stream, by no means, however, 
clear or clean. On the western face of this fourth 
part of the ridge is an imperfect Khori* which has 
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been dug up to a very trifling extent, so that bem<* * 
superficial no judgment can be formed of the position 
tLhe adjacent rocks od the left of the Puns war* are 
quartz stained red. 1 The south end of this hill and 
the north end of the one on the opposite bunk of the 
Kewar river are called by the same name, Kurheripahar,* 
while their two other ends are known bv different 
names owing to the villages that are adjacent. The 
hiU on wliich; the Khorl is found is almost a mile in, 
length, and from its north end X passed about a quarter of 
a mile to rejoin the road, on the other side of which were 
two detached rocks and a long loir ridge, all exceedingly 
rugged. 


Prom thence I proceeded to my tents not quite 
four miles, having on my right the high hill jot Holier 
with a row of hills passing east from its north end. 
TV"here we halted is some way north from the road, 
for what reason I know not, as w here we struck off 
there was a line village with a mud castle. 


VMh December.—1 went to Bijabiga, 4 which was 
said to be only five coses distant, but I am persuaded wo 
travelled at least eight. The road however, in order 
to avoid the rice fields, was exceedingly circuitous. In 
the first place I went about £ of a mile south to the 
road. I then went rather more than three miles east 
to the north-east corner * of the Holier range of hills, 
where the rock is an aggregate of fat and mealy 
quartz with some black and red specks 8 . From thence 
I went to the Xhikari/ a small channel filled with dirty 
stagnant water perhaps owing to ita being damned up. 
The channel may be about £0 feet wide. A little 
beyond it is a targe village called Kenar, 8 beyond which 
I found no road. About 1| miles from the Dukari 
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I came to the hanks of the Darhar, 1 at a village named 
Paharpur. The river here forms the boundary between 
Sahebgunj and Nowadeh, 1 and is a sandy channel CO 
or 70 yards wide. Trenches drawn obliquely across it 
collect fine little streams that are conveyed by canals to 
water the vicinity. Beyond the Darhar the people 
become more stupid. Most of the people ran away, 
and none could be procured to show us the road. Nob 
quite three miles from the Darhar 1 had to the north, 
at about two miles distance, a large hill named 
Majhuya, 1 and to the west of it two small hills* between 
which and it the Darhar passes. East from it are some 
low hills in a ridge, which towards the east approaches 
a pretty considerable peak. 

Pro in opposite to Majhuya I went about 3^ miles 
to Sita Mauri, where there is a low ridge of granite, in 
most parts so smooth and low that a cart coduf pass with 
ease, but many [docks come to the surface and there are 
some low broken peaks. Sita Mauri is a small chamber 
dug into a great block of granite. The door is very 
small, and the chamber may be 15 feet by 10, and 
aliout 7 feet high in the middle. The polish has been 
attempted, but is inferior to that of the caves at 
Burabur. In the far cud are placed two small images 
supposed to represent Earn and Sita. Both seem "to 
me to have been taken from Buddh Gy a, as one is 
a Muni and the other a female figure very common in 
these ruins. The cave is quite dry, and lias probably 
been the residence of some well endowed hermit. A 
mcla is held two days in the year, the merits of attending 
which are greatly enhanced by there being no water 
near. I had been told that there was an inscription at 
the place, but I found none. On the same ridge about 
a mile farther east is a small brick Dorga of Sheikh 
Muhammcd. 

From Sita Mauri to my tents beyond the village 
of Bija Biga is about three miles, mostly south. 
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Bija Biga is a small town belonging to the late 
Mr. Boddam's Munshi, When be purchased it, mostly 
■waste. He is said to have laid out a good deal on 
canals, plantations, etc., and having brought in much 
land has had a very good bargain, 

14 th December ,—I wenttoBajauli, 1 six coses called 
four. I first went about § of a mile and eumo to a wide 
sandy channel on my left, cal Jed Telly a. 1 About § of 
a mile farther I crossed jt where it seems to lie formed 
by the junction of the Teliya and Harhari, The former 
Is a large sandy channel with a small stream, like the 
■ united rivers which may be 100 yards wide. The 
Dunaiya [Tilaia] is the western branch. The eastern is 
a much smaller channel, but contains nearly as much 
wafer, which in sonic places is damned up so as to li.ll 
the channel. I went up its right bank for a little way, 
and without crossing it I went about 43 mites to 
the Donaiya,® which t crossed immediately above its 
junction with the Danarji.* It is a wide sandy channel 
with water in small cuts which form streams. About 
half a mile beyond this I came to a village called 
Kanpura,® at which are some heaps of bricks said to 
have been the residence of Bandawufcs. Ilathcr more 
than a mile from thence I came to the left l>ank of the 
Jhmarji, and proceed in gup that hank for about a quarter 
of a mile I crossed it. There is no stream, but water for 
irrigation may be had at this season by digging a little 
way. About Similes [further] I came to this river again 
and crossing it obliquely passed to my tents, through 
the town of Rajauli situated among fine mango groves. 
These were all' planted by a Fakir, a most venerable 
personage, by whom I was visited, on my arrival. He 
is a Saiud bom at Earagong near Mimpur, and after 
some adventures iu the west- came and sat down here 
in the midst of wild beasts and the devils worshipped 
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by the Infidels. After & residence of £5 years he 
attracted the notice of Kamgar Khan, from whom he 
obtained a considerable grant of lands, which he has 
brought into cultivation and ornamented with fine 
plantations. His abode is large, but slovenly and 
mean. He has been a fine-Look in? man, very fair and 
of good address, but has too much of the ascetic, hia 
face being bedaubed with ashes. One of his chelae 
wears a turl*an of hair like a Sanuyasi. He has the 
character of having been very intelligent, but his 
faculties seem to have been greatly impaired. 

liilh December.^ t went to Belem 1 in Older to see 
some rjnarries of Mica that are beyond it. About two* 
thirds of the way i found my tents, which hail been stopt 
on a pretence that no water was to be had at Belem. I 
ordered them however to proceed. In the first place 1 went 
about half a mile to the Dunarji which I crossed. The 
cultivation round Rajjauliextends a little farther. Beyond 
this is a stunted wood In which, about one mile from the 
Danarj], I came opposite to the south end of a small 
hill consisting of immense blocks of granite, with small 
trees in the crevices, A low ridge of granite extends 
from thence across the Suknar/ a small mountain torrent 
now dry, and placed about half a mile beyond the hill 
which is called Loheri- East from the torrent this 
ridge rises into a small peak. About § of a mile beyond 
this torrent I came to a miserable Eajiwar village, about 
a quarter of a mile beyond which I crossed the Kuri,* 
a sandy channel now quite dry and about £0 yards wide. 
From thence until I came opposite to the end of Knkdihi, 
a low hill, I had woods with swelling ground of a sandy 
poor soil for about 1^ miles. From thence for about 
1 | miles was over swelling ground near the Kuri, but 
the soil good and clear. It is finely shaded with large 
Mohual trees, with a few others intermixed, and much of 
it among the trees is cultivated. The chief crops seem 
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to be Maize, Orohor, Til and Cotton. The Orohor very 
good, as in Bhagalpur. The inhabitants of two villages, 
Bhunguyar or Ghatwals belonging to Abadut Singh, 
The huts made of clay but very wretched. Much Seem 
about them supported on lticiuus, as is the case in the 
Hindi villages intermixed with these rude tribes, such as 
Rajauti. 

In the evening I was visited by Ohadut Singh 
Tikayitof Domm, 1 to whom all the country on this side 
cf the Suknar belongs. He calls himself n Surjabongsi 
Rajput, and such of his people as live pure are called 
Ghatwals. Those who adhere to their old impurity, and 
eat beef, pork, fowls and every other abomination, are 
called Bhungiyas. All towards Korokdea east and south 
is thinly inhabited by other Bhungiya chiefs belonging 
to Ramgar. The roads only penetrable for people on 
foot. The high-born chief is like an ordinary farmer, 
intelligent but without education. He lias lost his 
nose, not in the wars of Mars. The people of his 
village exceedingly alarmed at my appearance, a very 
timid small ill-looking people. 

iGffi December. —I went tirst to visit a mine or 
quarry of mica, and proceeded up the banks of the 
Belem,about three miles, which I crossed six times in 
a narrow valley, but in some places cultivated by the 
people of Belem. I then ascended a hill for perhaps 
150 feet perpendicular height, when I came to the mine, 
which runs easterly and westerly along the northern 
face of the hill, which is there called Dorpayi. The 
vein may extend 200 yards, hut is interrupted in the 
middle by a watercourse, to which there is a consider¬ 
able descent from both the places that arc wrought. 
The vein seems to wind very irregularly among the 
rocks that form the matrix, and nowhere comes to the 
surface, little shafts and trenches arc made, and from 
the shafts, small galleries are dug into the vein as far as 
the work men venture to go, which Fee ms to be a very 
little way owing to the danger of the roof falling in. 


{■) DumBS'-p Dhimnl. 



although the "allcries are miserably narrow And low. 
This is not attributed to their want of skill but to the 
wrath of the Gods. A stone-cutter in my employ was 
going into one of the shafts to bring out a specimen, and 
although a 11 rah man w as going on without fear, w hen 
a Moslem guide called out, Pull off your shoes, will you 
profane the abode of the Gods ? The shafts are seldom 
above 6 feet deep, but some require a latter (ladder) of 
10 or 12 feet, but are not above 2 or 3 feet in diameter. . 
The galleries are so narrow that much of the mica, 
which would be in large masses, is broken in forcing 
it out with crows. The lead being easily procured the 
mine should be regularly sunk from the surface and 
therein hid entirely bare, so that the pieces of mica 
might be taken out entire. All the workmen fled on 
our approach, although they reside the whole year on 
the spot. I understand that one of them takes the 
mine for a certain sum annually, works at it with the 
assistance of his companions as he pleases, and sells the 
mica to merchants. The quantity taken must be pretty 
considerable. 

The rock in the channel of the Belem at the foot 
of the hill is a granitel consisting of a little white 
quartz and much black shining matter, in some places 
perhaps hornblende as it is light, ' and in others 
probably micaceous iron ore as it is very heavy, 1 and 
some detached stones which I saw seemed to have lost 
almost all the quartz and to have become an iron ore,* 
but 1 saw no rock of this kind. The 1 granitel in some 
places is a solid rock, in others it is granular owing 
to decay. It approaches very near to the mine, but I 
saw it nowhere adjacent, and seems to form the 
basis of the hill while quartz the matrix of the mica 
occupies the higher portions, Many masses of the 
quartz, however, and some of them containing mica 
arc intermixed with those of the granitel, but probably 
they have fallen from the top/ There is however 
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adjacent to the mine in some places as well as 
lower down intermixed with the granite!, rocks o! 
granite in a kind of intermediate state between the 
quartz containing mica and the gianitel, for it is fine¬ 
grained and consists chiefly of white quartz intermixed 
with grains of the mica and I Jack shining matter. 1 
The rock of quartz commonly adjacent to the vein 
of mica consists usually of white masses, about the 
size of a filbert, conglutmated and partly glassy and 
diaphanous, partly white and opaque and more or less 
intersected in various directions by plates of mica. On 
breaking one piece which was almost uniformly white 
and opaque, 1 thought I could trace the transition 
from quartz to mien.- 1 he surface of the fracture was 
smooth and glassy like a plate of mica, and for a little 
way in there was somewhat of a foliated structure. 
More or less of this foliated structure may in general be 
observed. The mica of Dorpayi, (^S)'although w hen 
split thin it is perfectly pellucid, in thick masses has 
always somewhat of a brownish 3 cast. Owing to the 
absence ol the miners I could procure no large mass, but 
am told that such are to be had, although most of the 
pieces free from rents are very small. 

Having examined the mine I returned to ItajauH. 
h p the same valley watered by the Belem are three other 
mines ol mien, named Durhi, Beluya (cstoftwi) 

and Sop hi, (JTfcfc) all within a cose of each other and 
about three coses from Dorpayi; but the road is so 
difficult that I could not have visited them without 
walking the whole way. I have since learned that there 
is another vein named Durkora, but the whole 

w ere carefully concealed and it was by mere chance that 
I found them, by means of a trader who has been 
threatened for showing them* It was then pretended 
that they were all in CJiatra, but this I found is false. 
They all belong to Buniar Singh. 
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Ilia channel of the Belem in some places is quite 
dry, in others contains small stagnant pools, and in 
others a little clear stream. This is owing to various 
springs, which run a little way ami arc then absorbed 
by the sand. 


In the evening I went about 3] miles north-west 
to Amajya 1 to see an old fort said to have been built by 
a Maga Baja, but on coming to the place the people 
assured me that it had been the residence of a liunjit 
Bui, zemindar of Jam, who was a Rajput chief des- 
tmj ed by Kamgar Kiuin or his sinccstors + There re- 
mains a long quadrangular space elevated by means 
ot broken bricks, which is said to have been a fort, but 
it rather has been a castle perhaps l€ti yards long by 
50 w ide, and near it have beeu several smaller edifices 
of brick all nearly levelled with the ground, so that 
the place may be of great antiquity. There is no bill 
near Amniya as Mr. Rennell lays down. 


17f/( December.—I went among the hills to visit 
other mines of mica or Aharak. My route lay along the 
Dunarjun w hieh I crossed eight times, .Having crossed 
it twice about }} miles north' from Rajauli, T came to’a 
tinif|ll peak ot huge-grained granite west froan my route 
with another beyond it in that direction. The river 
here, and where f crossed it next about half a mile 
beyond the little hills, is not quite dry and may be 100 
yards wide. Where I crossed it next, half n mile 
farther, it contains a fine little clear stream w hich con- 
t.inue.s all the way up. A rock of large-grained granite 
here m the channel. A quarter of a mile farther up 
I crossed it again between the north ends of the great 
hi. Js, and found a rock decaying into vertical masses 
runimm east and west, a fine-grained aggregate* This 
1 learned is a continuation of the rack on Durban a< [ 
sent there and procured specimens of the entire rock, tine- 
ftramfrl red felspar, white quarts and black mica. 1 
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This is therefore probably the rock of the north end 
■)f Singra, 1 to which the mass in the river stretched. 
Another specimen from Durbasa contained most quartz, 
a little red felspar, and little or no mica, forming a 
granitel. 

Having proceeded, rather less than four miles south 
from Rajimli and crossed the river seven times, I 
had passed the bill towards the east called Durhasurikh. 
I then turned east and crossed a low ridge, round which 
the river takes a sweep to the south, beyond this ridge 
I crossed it again for the last time and proceeded east 
along its left bank to Dubaur," a village of Rhunghiyas 
belonging to Brijomohun Saha, a GfmtwaL I here 
crossed two small torrents coming from the south, 
through a long narrow valley belonging to this chief, 
and extending to Rangeh Bnhmi a ghat, the t>oundary 
with Ramgar. This pass is situated between two hills 
named Brahma Devata and Guiide. This valley is 
bounded in the west by a continuation of Sriugarikh, 
and on the east by a very extensive mass of low hills, 
which is sejKirated from Durl&sa Itikh by a narrow' 
valley watered by the Dunarj tin, which there however 
is called by various names, and after coming from the 
east through this valley for about four coses, turns 
south through the valley of Dumchatch 4 in Chatm, 
bounded on the east by a great hill, Maramaku, and 
on the west by this cluster of Bubaur. 

This village of Dubaur is about half a mile west 
from the hill, aud I proceeded up the valley between the 
hill and the Dunarjuu about a mile, when I came to the 
first mine named Chirkundi, which is about south-south- 
west from the highest peak of Burbasarikh oiled. 
Anyari. Immediately adjoining to a fine rich level there 
rises a small peak of fine fat quartz S 6 not above -tO 
feet perpendicular, and joining to the southern hills by 
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a ssort n%t‘. On the summit of ibis is found the mica 
~ any .g&ngue except the quarts, nor has this 
intermixed with it any portions of mica* The vein runs 
north aud south and tins Ijeen wrought entirely Ijv 
slmft, hut has it is said been given up for two years, 
although I see appearances to indicate Hint it has ‘ been 
ut ought very recently, although to a very small extent. 
I rom this quarry 1 went to another mine named Boadur 
uiiiya, about one mile south-south-east from the former, 

SSSii? t>aS,, lf able “rt the whole "'ay among the 
httle hills, on the summit of one of the most considerable 

among which it is situated. All the rock as I 

‘ intii S^f tbe sunimit * w «s exceedingly 
rotten but is a schistose mica intermixed however with 
red grains, perhaps garnets 1 . The specimens are the 

summit 1 1 irh fc 001,14 !ie P roc,ff « t ' Towards the 
whTre * H ,PC01 ! ies In S0l »u places pure 

’ f 1 .°J heri& Slassy, sometimes without the 

SSLofT X TW * ,llu V n containing small 

1Jl f m some places is the pure 

quart 2 m others beautiful, a white resplendent matter 
hke felspar such as yesterday I took for quartz passing 
o mica* and sometimes both this spa? and 1 S 
are mtemuxed. * In , oni , pa J rts Hie *£* 
has intermixed with it, portions of mica, in others it i* 
qm e tree. The mica itself is disposal in tables of 
varmns sizes, heaped together witlmut order, as wUl 

* T C ^ n Sf * Bm " pieces taken from 
* ■ ;r f T above tbe surface. 3 Been in the 
lems, where the tables are large, they are heanwl 
together m the same disorder and exactly resemble 
«hat 1 saw yesterday. This mine is wrought chbflvbv 

raT?,£ nd stra » aud 

£2?*? *1° dee P* rh ^ seems merely to have Ijeen 
' tbo vein having been originally supertici il 
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remove rubbish, so tlint the workmen descend into the 
*rem‘h by ladders made of single bamtmos, the branches 
serving as steps, or by still worse contrivances. The 
whole fled on our approach, nor could I procure one 
fine piece as the tables are miserably broken in taking 
t Out by the workmen. 

L'he only village 1 saw was that of Dubaur, 
; n habited hy Buugiyas who shunned me. It is a 
poor place. The valley in which it stands is not very 
extensive, inifc were it all cultivated might produce 
a considerable revenue and would be exceedingly 
Ijeautifnl. The huts tn proportion to the abundance 
of materials seem more and more wretched. From 
Raja till to the hills might become a very valuable 
possession, as abundance of water from the hills might 
be secured in reservoirs. What I have called Kajauli is 
properly Sulabatguiij/ on the side of the river opposite 
to Hajauli an insignificant place, so that Salabatgunj is 
usually called by the name Jtajauli as being a new 
place in its vicinity. It is a tolerable village, with a 
good many petty traders and shops [and] besides the 
Fakir’s residence lias a Saugot of the followers of 
N a nek, a large neat-looking place with a tiled roof 

December.—I went about eight miles, called 
three coses, to Akbarpur. 1 I first crossed the lhmnrjun 
at Hajauli, and proceeded mostly through stunted woods 
about three miles to Bahaduipur, J where there is a ruin 
consisting of a small mud fort that has surrounded some 
buildings of bricks. The walls of two of them are still in 
part standing, and they seem to have lieen small dwelling 
houses. Akbarpur is a village occupying the left bank 
^ of the Kuri for about half j\ mile. The streets are 
narrow’, but some of the houses are pretty large and 
a few are tiled. It contains many traders and shops. 
The channel of the Kuri is small but contains a-fine 
limpid stream. 
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19/A December , —A Trader of A k bar pur who has 
Ioiij? dealt with the hill people in I jam boos, mioi, etc., 
and with whom I met at Belem, having there offered 
to show me the place where the people of liehar procure 
rook crystal (l-'hatik), at a village named Buduya, 1 
I went to see the mine, 'with which he said lie was. 
perfectly acquainted, and in the evening lie had shown 
me two small hills about five or six miles from Akliarpur 
as the place a . On arriving at a. small hill about four 
miles east from Akbarpur X ascended it to have a view 
of the country and to see a Dorgah, and was highly 
delighted with the view, the valley being rich and the 
hills and woods highly picturesque. The Dorgab is 
nothjng. T lie 1 1 ills consist of soliistose mica, w 1 1 ite quart % 
and silver mica, running south-west and north-east 
with an inclination to north-west. On desiring the 
trader to conduct me to the two little hills close' by, I 
was a good deal surprised when he told me that there was 
no crystal [and] that the place lie meant was about two 
coses farther east on a little hill that could not be seen 
from A k burp ur. I accordingly proceeded in t h at d iree tiou. 
A httle less than three miles from the Dorgnli I came to a 
numr*erof fine little streams, branches from a tine sprin'* 
named Xolfolot,* which arc distributed through the fields 
and lost. Here I met a Tikayet, owner of the neighbour* 
flood, a good-looking young man. He ran after my ml- 
an quin a 1the way I went on his estate, and no persua¬ 
sion would induce him to go home. On coming to his 
boundary I met his neighbour, the Thakur of Patra,* who 
acted in the same manner. On coming to bis village 
about a mile beyond the Kokolot, the trader haIted and 
declared that he knew no farther, and had purchased the 
crystal there. Some of the.ThakuPs people said the place 
was eight coses, others two coses distant. On threatening 
°3 rac * er tiaying given me so much useless trouble 
and expense, he a greed, with those who said that the place 
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was two coses distant, and. under rook to allow it. On our 
way we were still followed by the Thakur, and having 
advanced through Vooda for at>out miles we came to 
a small clear stream called the Disbar, which [he] 1 * * asserted 
was his boundary wit h Sulguma* of Ram gar, which I be¬ 
lieve is not true. We then went rather more than two 
miles through a thick wood to the foot of Mabahhar hill, 
where a tine clear stream, the Mangura, comes from it 
through a narrow ravine , This rivulet is the finest torrent 
that I have seen in these parts s containing more water and 
that clearer than any yet observed. On its east side, just 
clear of the hills, I was shown some ixire stiff soil on the 
surface of which were lying small bits of quarts!, some of 
them pellucid and glassy, and some crystallized, and 
among t hem some opaque - pebbles somewhat like those 
found in the Rajmahal hills." The people endeavoured 
to persuade me that this is the only place from whence 
the workmen of Bihar are supplied, but this Ijeiug absurd 
the trader confessed that he had been terrified by the 
threats of the owners and traders. Me then said that the 
quaiTy was two coses farther, but sometimes alleged that 
it was on the south and sometimes on the north of 
Malm bar; so that it appeared evident to me that die would 
not show me the place, and l sent people to search the 
lulls which he had first pointed out. 

The rock in the channel of the Hungara, just within 
the hills, Is decaying in vertical layers running east and 
west of an aggregate of quartz, red, white and glassy, 
and consisting of fine grains with somewhat of a schistose 
structure.* The fragments that have rolled from the 
summit are similar in their materials, hut the grains are 
larger and their structure solid. 4 5 

Having returned to Akbarpur by the same way l went 
to Nawadeh.® About 1| miles north from Akbarpur 
I came to the east end of a low narrow ridge of tat 
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quartz, consisting of large grains aggregated and mixed 
'witn Mack dots. 1 This ridge is called the hill of Serputv 
On the opposite side of the Klmri 1 hSd on my right a 
long ridge called Knlana* and south from its west end a 
rocky heap called Dhakni. 4 Prom this hill to the Kuri 
opposite to Nmnuldi is about 3^ miles. By the wav I 
passed an old mud fort now ruinous, 5 which belonged to 
Kamdar Khan, Near it a small neat mosque. By the 
way also, under a tree at a Tillage named Karim," \ saw 
some broken images. One is that or a Buddh in the 
usual posture, which has been new-named and is 
worshipped l>y the vicinity. Such I am told are very 
common alt through the division, and the images are 
supposed to have been brought from Rajagrihi Pot 
aitove a mile, by the side of a canal for watering the 
district, was a narrow space on whieli soda effloresces, 
and ir is the most extensive of any that I have yet seen. 
Tt is carefully scraped,so soon ns it effloresces, by those 
who make glass and by the washermen. 


The people that I sent to look for the crystal on the 
two hills near Buduya, although they had sixm that the 
seimndar would not show the place, immediately on my 
leaving them applied to these very men, who took them 
about two coses farther among the hills, from whence 
they brought some small fragments such as T bad seen. 


A man whom I sent to the hills on the right of my 
route gave me the following accountThe smaller hill 
of.Jtakni Awards the south-east consists of a schistose 
tinea, of white mealy quarts in plates with silver mica 
intermixed. The larger hill towards the north-west 
consists of earth containing many masses from two or 
three feet in diameter of very fine hornblende in mass 
with small crystallizations and very beuvy, h The west 
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end of FT ulna Ml! consists of fine-grained granular 
quarts or homstone, red towards the bottom of the 
hill* 1 and white towards the sum m it. 1 

21^ December ,— I went aljout a mile and a half 
northerly to see Nukaur* tank and the Jain temple which 
ft contains. The tank extends east mid west in its long¬ 
est direction, and is much choked with weeds, especially 
the No I urn bin m. The temple occupies the centre, 
a small square terrace, and is a neat but inconsider¬ 
able building covered with one dome, A raid in very 
tiad repair with a very rude bridge of brick lead into it 
The temple is hi very good repair, so that if built 100 
years ago as said, j| must have been several times 
repaired, Tt contains two stones, much carved and 
perhaps old, as one is defaced. On the top of each are 
resemblances of the human feet surrounded by short 
inscriptions. There is not the smallest trace of any ruin 
in the vicinity of the tank to induce one to suppose that 
it had been formerly a place sacred to the worship of 
the Jain; to which they were allowed to return when the 
Muhammadan conquerors looked on all Hind us with 
equal contempt and favour. Neither is there a single 
Jain near the place. Why it has therefore been selected 
I cannot say. Perhaps the tank is old, and the Jain 
knew from their books that the stones, the old object of 
their worship, were contained in the island. Its vicinity 
is waste and covered with bushes, N a wad eh is a small 
market village, very poor. 

2\th December .—Although the Dnroga pretended 
that a predecessor in office had actually measured the 
whole roads, in the district, I found that no two persons 
agreed concerning the distance of the places that were 
proposed for th i s day '& stage. TetarP was fi red upon as an 
easy march of five coses, hut it is somewhat more than 
15 miles. About 1 ) miles from Nawadeh I erossed'the 
Sakri s obliquely. It is a sandy channel like the Fulgo, 
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about sis or seven hundred yards wide. At this season 
its stream is veiy inconsiderable and is chiefly confined to 
small cuts made to convey the water into the canals for 
irrigation* which are numerous. About five miles farther 
on } 1 saw at Morera 1 a considerable brick build in?, the 
residence of some Sannyasis, it is called a Math, lie- 
sides the brick building they possess several large ones 
of mud. Near this was gibbeted a murderer, whose 
body was little decayed although it bad hung almost a 
month. The crows and vultures, for what reason 1 do 
not know, do not appear to have touched it. Titan 
is a small village on the bank of an old tank. 

2oth December .— I went eight miles to Pally.* 
About 11 miles from Totnri I came to Euk&nr,* where are 
the ruins of a mud fort ou a very fine rising ground 
which commands a noble view. The fort has contained 
n largo mud castle, and is said to have belonged to the 
May is. Ah out a * | uarter of a mile 1 )eyond i t is a sraa 1 1 heap 
of bricks with twoIdiigas, and about half a mile farther, 
beyond a tank, is a more considerable heap of brick 
The place lias therefore been probably of some note 
among the Hindus before the .Moslems came. About three 
miles beyond this, 1 came to a small dry torrent with 
woody batiks. The villages contain many large mud 
houses, but are miserably huddled together, with such 
narrow streets that an elephant can only pass in some 
places, and that always with difficulty. The houses, 
however, us all bet ween this and Gya, are surrounded 
by small gardens of Bieinus and Seem, and are not 
contiguous, 

■Ititfi December .oily is a very sorry village, and 
seems to have decayed. I see no trace of the fort laid 
down by Major ltennell * I went between ten and eleven 
miles, ca lled four coses, by a most villainous and circuitous 
route^to Islamuagar.* The only object of the guide 
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seemed to be to keep us at a distance from the villages. 
About 5^ miles from Polly, I crossed a small sandy 
torrent called the Lala, and a little beyond it a larger 
channel which is said originally to have been a canal 
from the torrent, but now it is much the larger. The 
villages as yesterday. The people very poor and dirty. 

Islamabad was the residence of Sunder Khan, the 
elder brother of Kamgar, who being a 411 i or man allowed 
his brother to manage as he pleaser!. He resided in a 
mud fort about 300 by 200 yards in extent, with a ditch 
and a wall strengthened with circular bastions. His 
house within, I milt of brick, has been pretty considerable, 
with a zenana mahul surrounding a small square court 
in which there were baths like the plots of a garden for 
the use of his women. There are -a good many Moslems 
about the town, which is a pretty large village. The 
fort had a small neat mosque in the gateway, and Is 
finely situated on a rising ground which commands 
a very fine prospect. 

27 th December .—1 went between seven and eight 
miles, called four coses, to Leehuyar . 1 Tor about one 
half of the way the soil was poor, and appeared in 
several places to contain soda. In one place about 
a quarter of a nub; from Islamnogur 1 saw the saline 
effervescence, and I observed that the people had 
sc raided it off and thrown it together in a shallow pit 
with water, so as to allow a crust to form on the surface. 
At a large village beyond this, a Mohammedan landlord 
has a neat small thatched bungalow in a large flower 
garden, but this is far from neat and has no walks 
through it. Between three and four miles from Islnm- 
nagar is a large village with two or three tolerable huts, 
called Mivzagunj . 1 Luehuyar is such another place on 
the west side of a small torrent named Kuwarmatay 
which has a sandy channel and contains a small stream. 
The people not so dirty nor the huts quite so bad as 
near the hills of Nawadeh. 
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People that I sent to various hills between 
Nawadeh and this, gave me the following stones :— 

Dilawa, the western extremity of Sujnr, consists of 
quartz. The top is composed of fine white grains with 
black dots and some mica in crevices. 1 In the middle 
of the hill the rock is an imperfect glassy quartz with 
some reddish matter intermixed. 1 At the bottom of 
the hill the quartz is more perfectly glassy. 1 At 
Ihirkarghat in the middle of the same ridge is a granite! 
of hornblende and. white quartz. 1 The small hill 
Sn in ha, north from Hurkarghat, consists of a schistose 
mica/and all the small hills in front of that great 
ridge are vastly more rugged than the great ridge itself. 
The next of these small liills, Bonsaha, consists of a 
rude jasper, reddish and white. Some portions covered 
on the surface with some imperfect crystallizations 
of white quartz. 9 > 

Lechuyar is a pretty considerable village, with an 
old ruinous house and mud fort which belonged to the 
Gidhanr family, the original proprietors of Bishazari. 
The principal residence of the family would seem to 
have been at Sekundenv in sight of Lechuyar towards 
the east, where there is a brick fort still in repair and 
occupied by the agent of the Moslem who holds 
Biahazari in Altumga. The Gidhanr family still receive 
the commission of ten per cent, on the revenue, which 
was all that the zemindars in the Mogo) Government 
could claim, as on the Moslem obtaining this Perganah 
as AKumga he took possession even of the family 
residence. 

28#A December .—I went to Sejorighat*, between twelve 
and thirteen miles by an exceeding had road or path. 
About a mile from Lechuyar there is much soda in the 
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soil, indeed it seems to continue from that village about 
11 miles in a northerly direction, hut about a_™Je from 
the town I more than anywhere else, and some or 
it was collecting. I reorossed the nver at Lech uyar, and 
It uhh no &te olianne! until I «■» UdM 

*" >r^ r » C"UuU°tcu1y 

U tolemWueU -*«^ 3 ted 5 S 

with very narr* Inner. . Some ^ref tenent or ^r 
zemindar lias however m general a hmd of small m 
castle, which produces a good effect, 

t»* Dnevtrr .-1 "uot l.etwe B u nine and ten mite 

toBlieihhpurs. 1 l orshoatuq^rofn ntel contote 
ilnnir the Ivmk of the channel, which is called Dun 1 . 
I^tben went rsther more than a mile to n vrtepnmned 
Kewnra 1 where there is an old mud fort said to \m\e 
JLm lmilt hy the Rajewars. From thence, riiher more 
than two miles, I came to a narrow channel m c a> 

. - - cFfsnd deal of stagnant water and called 

Steri"" Ateut half a mile farther 1 had three amaH 
hills on my left, in one bearing ahmil sou i-vus 
one nearest me, Chakonggra/ consists oi rude ja*wr 
dhToo ed in white and red blotches About two miles 
farther oil) crossed a narrow clay channel containing a 
little water. About two miles farther on I ca ,,u . . 

Sheikhnura hills which, like the others, look smooth w 

a distance nod contain no trees hui ° n * "J* 1 ^ 

tliev seem to consist mostly of rock without trie least 

;-=t»sr^rr. 
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A mi ant us, but in man y white find often a“®r6gated of 
various grains, mealy nncl fat. \ passed through an 
opening immediately west from the town. The two hills 
almost unite at the north end of the pass and leave an 
exceed ini: bad passage. The pass is not quite half a 
mile in width. I then tamed west for more than half 
a mile, nnd halted east from the town situated at the 
west end of the largest hill in the range, which is a mere 
rock of quartz rising into many tops with very little 
soil, hut not near so rugged as granitic peaks. The 
northern face of these hills is much barer than the 
southern. 

Persons whom I sent to the small hills east from 
Jjpchuyar brought me the following specimens:—Tek 
at the bottom consists of a strange kind of glassy and 
brownish quartz. At the top it contains two kinds of 
irregular small-grained granite, one white with dark 
greenish spots, 1 the other brownish, 1 These arc probably 
the rocks of which the hill consists. The quartz is 
pin ha lily sporadic. In the adjacent- hummock called 
ISahinagar, the granite or rather gneiss has a very 
anomalous appearance. 8 On the hijl of Satsunda, west 
from Tek, arc two granites, one grey tolerably perfect,* 
the other yellowish/ On Majuya, between Tek and 
Satsundh, is a kind of blotched anomalous granite of 
a very strange appearance.® On Donayi, south from 
Satsunda and Tek the rock is a silioious horn stone, 
whitish, hvid or red. 7 In many places, especially where 
red, it seems to me to be a slag. 

3l.y/ b I went to Joinagar to examine 

some remains attributed to Indrayavan haiali. I 
proceeded, first, east along the ridge of hills to its end, 
winch Is about four miles road distance from my tents, 
or 4, from the Tlianah. The first hill of the 41 may 
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occupy miles, the second ;is much. 1 did not 
perceive the opening between the third and fourth which 
1 suspect join by a low and stony ridge, and the second 
and first do [soj. The whole is evidently one rock, with 
fissures dipping from the north to the south at perhaps 
25' from the horizontal, and with others vertical. East 
and west and north and south, although all evidently was 
originally one, now split by the action of decay, its various 
parts assume exceeding different appearances. The 
greater part is an imperfect quartz or silidous horn- 
stone, 1 in some [mils white, in others red, in other's 
blackish, with all maimer of intermediate shades, 
sometimes the colours of pretty considerable masses are 
uniform, at others they are intermixed, in veins, dots, 
ami blotches. The red I presume is from iron. The 
black seems to be owing to au intermixture of 
amianthus. In one specimen the silky fibres are very 
discernible- In some specimens the grain is very 
tine and uniform. In others again, the stone is evidently 
an aggregate, composed of glassy particles intermixed 
with others that are powdery. If it is necessary to 
suppose that this rock lias ever existed under a different 
form from I that.] which it now has, tor which however 
at present 1 see no strong evidence, I would certainly 
suppose it has been in fusion and slight agitation, and 
that different parts assumed different appearances from 
circumstances attending their cooling- The distinctly 
granular parts seem to me very strongly to resemble 
rocks which I consider as granite having undergone 
a partial fusion. 

About four miles farther on, I eame to the part, of 
the country which is liable to inundation from the 
lower part of the EuJgo river, and reached thus about 
two miles farther on. It was here called It nr warp and is 
a deep dirty stagnant watercourse, but not near so wide 
as at Gy a. The water although deep seems to stagnate 
entirely back from the Ganges, The hanks at present 
are about 14 feet high, very little commerce seems to 
bo carried on by this channel. I saw only five or six 
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Itoal s, and, these were not employed. I proceeded along its 
iKink tor rather less than two miles, when after passing a 
dry channel l came to the Sumar, 1 here a wide channel 
containing stagnant water from the Hvirwar. £ then 
proceeded east along the H nr war to ltalguzar, rat her 
more than six miles. 

h roni Balguzar, which I liad already seen, 1 went 
southerly for aljout two miles to h wretched Invalid 
Tlianah, near w hich there is a small dorga of brick in 
whieli some ornamented stones taken from ruins have 
hcen built. iihout two miles farther I halted near the 
hills of Joynagar* in the lands of a village whose 
ownfior, a zetnbuiar Brahman, very civilly undertook 
to he ^ my guide after several rustics had given me 
a denial. For the last mile, the ground contains many 
scattered heaps of hricks, hut none larger than what 
may he supposed to have arisen from the ruin ' of ~] 
a small temple, or of a dwelling house of very ordinary 
dimensions. These heaps are intermixed with many 
small tanks, which extend all round the hill to about a 
mile s distance, except where the lvcyol river diminished 
the space. If the town extended wkdrever these tanks 
do, it has been very large, with a diameter of perhaps 
three miles, but the hills of course occupy some of 
the space. I am told that there are no heaps of bricks 
in any quarter but that by which f came, but this may 
have been the fashionable part of the city and the 
remainder may have Ijcen huts; the numerous small 
tanks being a strong presumption that the city occupied 
nearly the ground which I mention. 

There are two hills, one about a mile long and 400 
yards wide, another, much smaller, towards the north, 
and consisting almost entirely of a rugged broken rock. 
The larger Ls also rocky, but admits of trees, and has an 
ascent of tolerably easy access. I went to this in order 
to.see iiajn Indmyavan's house, as it is called, which 
occupies the summit of the hill and consists of two parts 
or courts. Ihe one which occupies the very summit of 
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the hill has oeen ;t small court, perhaps i5 yams srjmwc 
3n inside, and has been surrounded on all sides hy a 
verj think rampart of 1 trick, or perhaps rather by narrow 
rows of building, the ruins of which have left the appear¬ 
ance of a rampart. At rhe north-east angle of this 
square, and projecting beyond it, lias been a small cham¬ 
ber of large squared stones. The chamber within may 
be ten feet square, and the walls eight feet thick. The 
stones very large. This is called the Rajah’s chamber. 
The outer court., which is lower down the hill towards 
the east, is nearly of the same size with the inner, 
but seems to have been merely a terrace with a 
small building in its middle. The small chamber 
has evidently been made of great strength as a place of 
security, but it is too confined for the den of any lia fa, 
in whatever terror he may have lived. Nor can it be 
supposed that Indruvnvmi, who possessed such a large 
abode near G id ha nr, could have breathed in such a place. 
As it contains no water, it could not lie intended as a 
stronghold against an enemy, and the use of the building 
was probably to secure the revenue against thieves, who 
in India surpass far iu dexterity those of all other 
countries. The town was pro I mb Jy the residence of the 
officer who managed (he revenue of a large district on 
the lamks of the Ganges, for which it k well situated, 
being on the boundary of the inundated tract but 
having at all seasons a communication with the capital 
near Gidhaor. 

The building on the other hill I saw was still 
more trifling, and the difficulty of ascent and distance 
1 had had to return at night induced me to decline 
visiting it. At the east end of the hill has been a 
small temple, which the people say contained a Linga, 
They complain that Mr Cleveland took it away to 
Bhagaipur.' It this he true it was a most wanton 

Thu following uni-es have L«n mad* in pend! cm the R, A. 5. ctfpy of the 
Report, on thU subject (pagft 330) t a portion of the Report which h** been 
omitted hj Martin 

(■) “ Mr, Davsi carried away from this place tbs Image of 
Sureva (Sormoge) at prnWTtt in ibe Hussain of the India Hbuift, Thin 
is probiblv tbe ttufffcctkm alluded to. Tbe input remarkable things 
bets are the fine tanka which Dr. B. has not noticed/' 
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outrage, and his conciliatory measures to the natives 
must have consisted in lavishing on the hill tribes and 
zemindars the public money and resources. 1 On the 
opposite bank oi the Kiyoi, in Bhagalpur but probably 
ittached to Joynagar, I could, see a lofty narrow 
building raising its broken summit above the highest 
trees. It has probably been a temple, but the people 
with me could give me no account ot‘ its date or use. 


Hie rock * oil the hill, where entire and undecayed, 
resembles entirely the hard atone Irani the millstone 
quarry at Lob eta,* consisting of small masses of 
tat quartz united by a greyish powdery substance, in 
some places tinged ml. Various detached masses* 
tying scattered on the surface, more or less tinged 
red and some of them s Jaggy while others retain 
portions of the felspar entire, induce ine to think that 
the whole has been a granite in an imperfect state of 
fusion, so that the quarts remained entire while the other 
ingredients vv ere changed. This opinion is continued by' 
the red slag found south from Jainagar at no very great 
distance, at Donayi mentioned [on the] 29fch inst, and 
near Mallipur * mentioned in my account of Bbagalpur. 
JQJonayi is aliout eight miles south from J a inagar, and 
Mallipur may be ten miles south-easterly from thence, 
ihe anomalous appearance of the granites near Donayi 
seems to show that they have undergone great changes. 
Among the detached fragments on Jaynagar are many of 
w hitish silicious homstone, and the rock is intersected 
by narrow veins of quartz running in various directions 
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to a considerable distance. Can it be that all rocks of 
quartz, hornstonc, jasper, pot stone, trap, etc., are granite 
that has undergone various degree of fusion, and has 
been cooled in different manners ? 

3 rd January .—Slieikpura is a very large village or 
small town, closely built and extending more than a mile 
from cast to west. It is however very narrow, consis¬ 
ting of one very narrow street will] many short lanes on 
each side. It was with great difficulty that I could 
squeeze an elephant through the street, and at the west 
end is a place between two houses not above three feet 
wide, w here of course 1 was stopt and with great difficulty 
scrambled over a mud wall, Tlie Du.ro ga had informed 
me that the road to Debar was very good. This sample 
under his nose was a proof of what his ideas of roads 
were, and accordingly I found no road except a foot¬ 
path and that not much frequented, although it is the 
tine of communication between two of the chief towns 
of the district. Sheikpura contains some tolerable houses 
of brick cemented with mud, One entirely of mud, 
belonging to a Bengalese merchant, is a very comfortable 
place, being kept smooth and clean and in some places 
painted, three points very generally neglected, from 
the west end of the town to a small round hill Is about 
three-quartet's of a mile, and about the same distance 
farther, leaving two other small hills to 1 lie left, I came 
to the north end of the southern of the two chief bills of 
a small range lying west from Sheikpura. This lull 
consists of a rude jnsper, blotched red and white 1 , exactly 
rose ml ding that of GJiakoongga. I passed between these 
two chief hills, and then had two detached rocks on my 
right and one on my left, as tn the plan. A very little 
beyond this hill the country becomes liable to inunda¬ 
tion from the Tati, 1 a small channel in a deep clay soil. 
At present it is stagnant, and is about 3 of a mile 
from the hills. The country liable to inundation extends 
almost two miles west from the Tati and is very dismal, 
being much neglected. _____ 
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Beyond that is a finely wooded country all the way 
to 5awoe, 1 where I halted. The mango plantations are 
quite overdone. Sawos is about ten miles from 
Sheikpura, about three miles before I reached it I came 
to M aldeh s ,—which notwithstanding its name (the abode 
of wealth) is a miserable village, situated on the ruins of 
a mud fort which has contained some brick buildings, 
part of their walls is standing. The people said that 
they had belonged to an old zemindar, which seems very 
probable, lie had probably been dest royed by Kamgar 
Khan. Saw us belongs to a Pewar Rajput, who says that 
hi9 ancestors have had the zemindary for many ages. 
During the rule of the Mahi they were deprived of the 
management, hut were allowed the usual commission, a 
favour that was show u to very few. The village stands 
on the north side of a large heap, evidently containing 
many bricks and said to consist almost entirely of that 
material. It extends east and west a I amt 60 yards, 
and half as much from north to south. It contains no 
cavity on the summit, nor are there any traces of a ditch, 
so that it has been rather a house or castle than a fort, 
but is called Banwatgori or the Sort of the Banwats, who 
are said to have Ijeen Goyalas who very long ago]>ossess- 
ed the country. At its east end there is a large pro¬ 
jection towards the north. At its west end is a conical 
heap of bricks with some stones on the summit. This is 
said to have been the place where the Rajah sat to enjoy 
the cool of the evening. It seems to me more like the 
ruin of a solid temple of the Buddhists. This is con¬ 
firmed by a number of broken images placed under 
a tree on the great heap, several of which are those of 
Munis, while the others are exactly such as aje usual 
about Gya and Jvewa Uol, especially the female and 
buffalo. These arc said to have been taken from a small 
temple some way east, beyond the ruin of u square 
I mild lug. The temple was of brick supjKjrted by stone 
pillars, some of which have been dug out to build into 
a wall. South from the great heap is a tank choked 
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with weeds and earth, among which are standing two 
large linage which have probably bean thrown in f,v 
tliosv who destroyed thence. The others were My 

dug out man the rums of the temple and have again 
heoome objects ot worship; the people, not knowing what 
they represent, have given new names. They are all 
, keil \ |be two m the tank represent Alunis, hut are 
called Bairab and Lakshmi Narayon, although there i« 
only si male represented, Tim one called Blmirab has 
round Jus head the images of several Buddiis. 1 


m January.—I went about thirteen miles to the fort 
ot iiehar. About four miles from Sawos 1 came to the 
■i T lKdl bore a small channel about 1U0 yards 
wide. It contains some stagnant pools of water. There 
ts a small branch of it between Sawos and The main 
Channel but so inconsiderable that it escaped my notice, 
although it properly is called I he Kukri, and the main 
elfennel is called the Xnmuriya, 1 About a mile and 
a half West from the Sakri 1 came to a large tank or 
reservoir, about m yards by 600 * It has been made 
partly by digging and partly by a hank to confine the 
ot a canal from the Sakr i, a ad is a very pretty 
piece °t water, being <piire t ree of weeds and covered 
w “b ^ bout 4i- miles farther on, I came to a small 

millab containing a little water, the name of which I 
could not bam. 1 About 1^ miles from the fort of Behar 
1 crossed the Adya, a sandy channel 400 yards wide. 
It has no water on tlie surface, but supplies mauv wells 
toi irrigation. 1 lie road all the way was a path. In 
some places very bad. There were many large villages, 
j he houses so huddled together that uo passage is left 
tor a carnage of any kind, or even tor an elephant. 


WfiJanuary, —Two Moslems of rank in the place 
Meer ftasser Ali and Muiovi Malmmmud Bassawan' 
decent meu, know nothing of the history of the Maga 
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Ra ialis* except that they were sovereigns of a considerable 
country and resided here. The name B«har they say i> 
Hindi, and therefore must I* Vihar, meaning pleasant. 
They say that the Rajah on building the tort tound 
that it was commanded by the hill, guns phwsd_on wlwli 
could lodge a 1*11 in any part of it lie therelorepul ed 
it down but guns probably were little used when the 
fort was built, and if they bad we cannot conceive any 
Rajah so stupid as not to have taken (he lull into consi¬ 
deration before he began so great a wnrk, lor the 
ramparts have been very strong and built ol very hy 
rough stones. It is very irregular, with ail the angle# 
strengthened by Large round bastions- 11 ■* ]»nba >)e 
that site Moslems, when they found it no lunger tenubm 
against guns, neglected the work : but tor some time 
at least they must have continued it „ us a place ol 
strength, as one of the gates is built of ruins taken 1mm 
n Hindu work, as a stone built into it contains a Buddli 
and Ganesa. The original gate probably contained too 
many emblems of idolatry and was destroyed by the 
saint who took the place, 


These gentlemen whom I consulted denied that the 
town was destroyed or deserted. An Amil always 
resided at the place, but it w as never the station ol a 
Subali or person of very high rank, l'atun had always 
this preference. The Amils wit bin the old tort had 
fortified their Kacheri, and this was pretty entire 
within the memory of some of the gentlemen, 
hut it has gone to ruin The w ork was small, intended 
merely to resist sudden outrages from the zemindars. 
It would appear (for there are few traces of it rematU- 
jng) to have heeu a square mud fort, perhaps 1 >u 
yards each side with u small Lartion at each corner. 
The buildings were prolmbly huts, as (be office oi l< _ 
A mil, the walls of which arc standing, lias been built ■ot 
mud with a few bricks intermixed, but has been neatly 
ornamented and plastered with time. These others 
held their appointments by too precarious a tenure 
to t hink ol paying out money on buildings. 
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I visited several places in Hie vicinity. I Hirst 
irent north a little wsj io Mosfttpur 1 to look after the 
Itainh*s lmuse, but my guide dirt not know it. ijjj* 
part rf the town is the neatest that I have seen, five 
houses though small are built ot bnck or ol 111 - 
plastered, and are covered with sheets ol rarer stuck on 
to dry. This gives them a clean look. Tins part ot 
the town is inhabited by paper-makers. Between it 
and the fort is a pretty large mosque, quite ruinous. 

From thence I went to see a house that had been 
built by a rich individual, not an officer of government, 
and it lias been very considerable, but the family has 
silt divided into many branches so that, though they 
still occupy the dwelling houses, these are very ruin¬ 
ous, the places of worship have been allowed to fall, and 
tire places intended for pleasure and ornament are lying 
waste. There is a semi-subterranean building caued 
n Bauii, which was intended ns a retreat during the 
hot winds. An octagon space was dug down until water 
was found. This was lined with brick and a building 
erected all round. This was square on the outside, 
without any windows, hut within formed an octagon 
court adjacent to the pond. Aanitc o rooms opened 
into this court by eight doors, and without them were 
various galleries, stairs, closets, and bye corners- The 
floor was sunk so low that in the rainy season there is no 
access, and even now there is a foot of water on the floor, 
but in the hearts of spring they become dry, and the 
water is confined to tlx© octagon court. The hot wmds 
are then entirely excluded, and it is. said that Hie 
chambers are then very cool and pleasant during the 
day. Buildings on somewhat of a similar plan, with a 
supply of water brought in pipes so as not to affect the 
floors, would probably be u great luxury. Adjoining 
bo this building has been a garden, "dh many small 
canids and reservoirs built of brick ami covered with 
iduster, ill which there were jet<Teon*. Beyond this 
was a solid square building of one storey, called 
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XoToroton from its containing nine rooms, one in the 
centre, one at each corner, arid one at each side. They 
arc arched with brick, and had the roofs been high and 
the doors sufficiently large the building might have 
had 11 good effect and been very cool. The execution is 
e x ceed i a gly cl uni sy. 

From thence 1 went to the bill, which extends 
north and south with a very abrupt face towards 
the west and a gentle slope towards tile east, but is 
the barest rock of such a shape that I have ever 
seen. It consists of granular quartz or aijiciaus horn* 
stone, in most places white or grey, but in others stained 
red. 1 It is disposed in parallel layers rising from the 
east towards the west at an angle of about 2G' J from 
the horizon- The layers are from one-half to two 
feet thick, so that the rook might la* considered 
as composed of horizontal strata. To me it appears 
I lint they are occasioned by mew* fissures produced by 
cooling, desiccation or decay, I will not take upon myself 
to sj^y which- The rock is also intersected by vertical 
fissure?, running cast and west and north and south 
The fissures running east and west have become very 
wide, often several feet, owing apparently to the action 
of the ram running down the declivity of ‘the hill, while 
those running north and south arc mere fissures. On 
* the summit of the hill are several Dorgas of different 
saints* with inscriptions in the Jogaru character. They 
are all ruinous except that of [ Malik Ibrahim Bayu*l 
a very rude building, although the bricks Imve hmn 
smoothed with the chisel although noways ornamented. 
In this manner they areas smooth as the bricks used in 
England and make of course as neat a wall, so that the 
joinings do not admit of % trees. This wall, although not 
plastered and built without lime in the mortar, is jjerfeclly 
fresh although said to lie above 100 years old. It is a 
massy square, the walls sloping considerably towards the 
top, which is covered with a very clumsy dome. The 
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door is tl te only npert u re in I he l mild i ng. The ot hers are 
mucli in the same stylo. One of them is said to 
contain part of the body of the saint of Pir Paingti, and 
the keeper pretends that along with the smut is 
included a Siva linga. On the grave, indeed, is made 
a projection of piaster ns if formed by the point of that 
emblem of the deity, which has probably been done 
lately to extract money from the infidels. 1 do not 
suppose that 100 years ago any such idolatrous practice 
would have been tolerated. 

Pram the hill I went towards the south part of 
the town, where 1 {Kissed the largest mosque of the 
place, now quite ruinous and of no repute. It is 
covered by fi ve domes in one row. Near it are some 
decent houses surrounded by high brick walls. 
Some way beyond there is a pretty large tank, and a 
heap of earth and bricks, called Pajjaia, which has 
probably been a Hindu temple. Beyond this I went to 
the principal place of worship, the tomb of Ibrahim. 
The I mil dings are of no great size and uncommonly 
rude, but although slovenly fire in tolerable repair. 
From thence 1 returned through a very long narrow 
bazar* the dirtiest and poorest 1 have ever seen. Near 
the Thannli within the fort is the monument of Kadir 
Kurnhaz, a poor place but in tolerable repair. 

In none of these buildings are there jpany 
ornamented stones, nor are many such scattered about, 
the place. A few rude pillars have l>een built into the 
different Mohammedan places of worship, and I have 
already mentioned those in the gate. There is therefore 
uo evidence that this Hindu abode has been a place of 
much splendour, The fort must have been strong, as 
the stone rampart lias been very massy, as it has many 
salient angles strengthened by round 1 mstions, and as 
the ditch would appear to have been enormous. It is 
now entirely cultivated, and small canals wind through 
it, but where most entire, on the east face of the fort,"it 
would seem to have been about COO feet wide. On the 
west side where narrowest it would seem to have been 
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about 400 feet, 1 The extent of the heaps of briek 
within the foil shows that it has contained many large 
buildings of that material, but no traces of their particu¬ 
lar form remain. It. is however probable that they all 
belonged to the palace of the Rajah, 1 while the town 
surrounding the ditch on the outside was open. It now 
indeed surrounds the old ditch, but in its present state 
of decay has divided into separate villages ; before the 
famine, however, and before it had been twice sacked by 
the Marottahs, it went entirely round in a form as 
compact as is usual in Indian cities, and probably in the 
time of the Hindu Government may hove been very 
considerable. f l’br Bajah was probably of the sect ot 
Ruddh, as several broken images collected round a tree 
and also round a small modem temple, Ijoth in the tort, 
are evident representations of Munis. 

I find that scarcely two persons agree concerning 
its history, and the chief Moslems of the ] place have no 
copy of Ferishta nor other historical work, although one 
of them is called a Moulavi, and all they say as well 
as what is said by others seems to rest on tradition, in 
general rendered very suspicious by its being intermixed 
With + fie miracles performed by the numerous saints of 
the place. 

Some people pretend that the place continued to be 
governed by the Magas until the time of Ibrahim, but 
they do not know the Rajah’s name. Others again 
pretend that the Magas lived very long ago, 15 or 16 
centuries, and that their fort had long been destroyed 
before the arrival of any Moslems. Among these is the 
owner of the Dorga of Bara Sistaui. He says that on 

i Cro^nd nut— H Tlte earth h&s 1 imagine been thrown on the tuner; {tart 
ef the furl wluoh ia very hiqh, nor can tha h&ight be atlribated to the rains of 
t-iick baildtnjgbK for thUh&Qgh the tiarf occ andtho intc-rior everywhere eemifiita of 
broken bri^fc#. I seo in any parts where the people huve da ■* and where the 
hriek* m lend only a fow feet tutu the jsoD* t do not niinpuflo therefore that t ho 
fort has oqh turned many ^pr-it hQding^ there is nothing reEualmn^ to 
that, ftnv one w.ts of greiiE di mr usion h 3 but it w.v jTobaldv CK-V'aplthJ ^ by 
i annus j-mtiU tiOUrts mirrowntietl b",' fl taalil brh'fc toiJiHnga in which the Riijjihj 

his lamilj and immediate dopeudanU resided, *Ai7* M# fown tmir^undtn^' 
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11M January .—I went to Girin!;, 1 about two coses. 
The villa so is situated ou nu elevation containing many 
bricks at a little distance from the Puncheon, towards 
the east. Immediately south from the village is a tank, 
much filled up, called Dobra, south from thence some 
wav is another called Dtiiisai% and south*west from t hit 
is another [called] Poramya, from its being covered 
with the leaves of the Nelumbium, called1 uran ns the 
flowers are called Kama! North from Furamya, and 
running along the hanks of the Punchanan beta ecu 
it and the two other tanks, is a very large elevation 
composed of broken bricks, rude masses of stone taken 
from the hill on the opposite side of the Pimclmnan, 
and earth. That this is not a natural heap or hill 1 
conclude from there not being the smallest appearance 
of rock, for all the hills of this country are mere rocks 
with a little soil in the more level parts. Its shape also 
showing traces of symmetry supports the same Opmion. 
It may be traced to consist of two parts. Lh at to the 
south considerably the lowest, both have a projection 
towards the east and west, like porticos or perhaps 
sates. 1 The elevation of the northern part cannot be 
Toss than SO feet p e r] >end icn lar. Nor i s t he re a ny t race 
of o cavity within. If it has been a mass of building, as I 
doubt not lias been the case, it. must have been a great 
castle or palace, without any courts or empty areas 
which could have left any traces m decay. The whole 
however, probably by the removal of the materials, has 

been reduced to a mere irregular mass in which no ii.ices 
of building remain. On its top has I teen erected a small 
square fort with a ditch. The rampart and bastions have 
been faced with brinks, taken probably from the ruin. 
This fort is attributed to a Banda wot Rajah who govern* 
cd the country before the Bat ana Bamans. this tort is 
called the Bomgara, while some irregular traces on the 
east side of the large heap are colled ChoUgur, and are 
ako attributed to the same Bzmfh wats who were LajpuU 

r>; r «dr Ti X - •Gfirlak Habho^Uf* ' * ^ 

I Si riUp'iV cnttitis away thi* nioTinJ on ils tt^tcro -iJc. explains 

<*> tb. briSt Of buildings «.i lh, pn^P. 

on lie western side b**e new diBappfcantti. 
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The most sensible natives of the place have no tradi¬ 
tion concerning.the elevation on which the Jiaragava is 
situated, but think that if was made at the same time 
with the lort, which is an opinion quite untenable, the 
iort-diteh lairing evidently been dug into the heap of 
mins, A Dosnami indeed pretends that the old name of 
the place is Haugsa Nagar and that it was built by a 
Hangsa Bajah ; but lie is a stupid follow, and no other 
person hits heard of such a tradition. At Patna, how¬ 
ever, .1 heard the Hangsa Rajah lived at Phulwari. 

The greater part of the stones, as I have said, are 
rude blocks of quartz or hornstone taken from the 
opposite hill, but a few images and fragments of pot stone 
are scattered about. Two of the images are pretty entire, 
although mud i defaced. One represents a female killing 
a buffalo,, exactly like the Jagadomlias of Kewadoi, 
This is lying on tin; surface of the hill under the fort 
towards the east. Near it is a very neat pedestal on 
uhich live images have stood, but Only their feet remain. 
The other image that is entire is placed leaning against 
the wail of a small modern temple of Siva, built on the 
northernmost of two small heaps that are north from 
the great ruin. It is exactly like one of the most 
common figures at Guy a. A male wit li four arms, leaning 
on two small personages, one male and one Female. Two 
smaij images below in form of adoration, two angels hover¬ 
ing above with chaplets in their hands. His head has 
a high cap with an old regal coronet. By the people it 
is called Lak&hmiNarayan, and is the same with (hat, so 
called at Pauya, only that it wants the Jain on the head, 
being too small. Under n tree, between the great heap 
and the river, have been collected some fragments of 
images. The male part ol a Linga, part of a Ganesa, 
two fragments of the male last described, with some 
others so much defaced that it is impossible to say 
what they were. On the north end of the great, heap I 
found a fragment of the same male image, iamig one of 
the angels- that has hovered above his head. Under a 
tree on the east side of the large heap is a fragment of 
the human form, which the Musaliors have put upon a 
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heap of bricks and worship as ono of their saints or devils. 
This large heap is evidently what the people of Nawada 
called -Tarasandha’s house, hut the people on the spot.. 
have no such tradition. The buildings attributed to Jam- 
sandlm are on the hill called Giriak, just opposite to the 
village of that name. He is considered here as having 
been an Aeur or Daityo of immense sixe, so as to stand 
with one foot on Giriak and another on Kajgiri, three 
coses distant, and from thence throw bricks into the sea 
at Dwarka on the other side of India. On arcount of 
this vile trick by which he disturbed the l,ti00 wives of 
the God who lived at Dwnrkm that God came here to 
war with Jarusmvlha, and killed him by the hand of 
HUim the aon of Pandu. At that time Krishna gave 
orders that people should bathe in the Pane ha nan, and 
50,000 are said to assemble for the purpose in Kartik. 

1*2#A Jmiiutry .—-I ascended the hill to see the anti¬ 
quities. Crossing the Panehaimn at the upper end 
of the great heap, 1 ascended a very steep precipice 
to the small temple called Garni Bank or, which is 
situated at the bottom of an immense rock, on the 
summit of which is the monument called the liaUahi 
s of Jaiusandha. In this temple, which is very small 

and probably not 100 years old, are two small 
Linages, one of Ganesa, the other of a male sitting with 
a female on Ids knee, such as is usually called Hargauri 
or Krishna and Ibulha, but very common at Gaya. Near 
this is the tomb of a late sanyasi, predecessor of the 
present pujari. 

I went from thence east along the face of the lull, 
to another larger temple of the same shape,and perhaps 
sis feet square, which is built over what is ^ called 
the impression of Krishna’s feet, which at Nawadn 
was called the impression of the feet of Rama. The 
marks are small and like real impressions, being exca¬ 
vated, and not elevated like the feet of the Jain. In. 
this temple are the fragments of an idol that has been 
broken into so many pieces that no judgment can be 
formed of what is represented. 
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Ascending irom thence a steep precipice between 
two immense rocks, t came to a comparatively level 
place* where l found the proper road, paved with* rough 
blocks of atone cut from the hill. It seems to have 
been about twelve feet wide and winds in various 
directions to procure an ascent of moderate declivity, 
and when entire a palanquin might perhaps have been 
taken up and down, hut it 1ms always been a very 
rude work, and in many places is almost entirely des¬ 
troyed. 1 1 followed its windings along ihe north* side 
of the hill u util at length I reached the ridge opposite to 
a small tank, excavated on two sides from the rock and 
built on the two others with the stones cut out. The 
ridge is very narrow* extends east and west, and rises 
gently from the tank towards both hands, but most to¬ 
wards the west. I went iirst in that direction along 
the causeway, which is there at least IS feet wide, and 
rises gradually above the ridge. This causeway led me 
to a mass ol bricks which is very steep, and T i bought in 
ascending it that I could perceive the remains oE a stair* 
somewhat like the trace of two or three of the steps being 
discernible. At the top of this steep ascent is a hollow 
space with a thick ledge round it. This lias probably 
been a court, open above but surrounded by a wall, and 
formed a terrace surrounding the building on all sides. 
\\ est farther has been a square mass of building, of 
which the foundation at the north-east corner is still 
entire and built of bricks about 18 inches long, 0 wide 
and i thick. I hey are laid on clay, but have been 
chiselled smooth so that the masoifty is very neat, and 
have never been covered with plaster. In this corner the 
ends of five pillars of granite project from among the 
ruins, and in other parts three other pillars are still 
standing. They are of no considerable height, about ten 
ieet and quadrangular, while only one of their faces lias 
been ornamented with curving and that very rudely. They 

P) Or. Buchanan did not uulice the forttQcatioii w-JIn, which Can be 
ranilv traced, going round the lull oa the TOl, everywhere below 
«■ “■*** a, id crossing the narrow valley between this litU anj 
the nauthmi rang?. 

{2} Should to V south,” Bcr pagt 113, 
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probably therefore formed a corridor round tills court, 
and the carved face has beau turned towards the direc¬ 
tion intended to t*e most conspicuous. They consist of 
a very fine grey granite, white felspar and quartz, and 
black mica, and liave been brought from a distance, there 
being no such stone on the hill. Immediately west 
from this building, which has probably been a Is’nth 
Mondir, is a conical mas* of brick placed on a square 
basis. There is no cavity in its summit, so that it has 
probably been a solid temple like that of the Buddhists, 
On its north 5 side would appear to have been a small 
chamber, built ill pari at least with granite. The terrace 
beyond this cone lias terminated very steep towards the 
west, and flit; rock appears to have been cut away to 
render its west end more abrupt and to procure materials. 
A small plain has been thus formed on the descent at 
it£ wcst end, and iii this is an e\ ctvvat \o n [»rolm 1 dj made 
to procure materials. West from thence is a very pic¬ 
turesque view of a narrow parched valley between two 
ridges of rooks. In all other directions the country is 
exceedingly rich. 

I then returned to the tank, which is now dry, and 
in its bottom 1 found a small female image with tract s 
of her having had a child on her knee, but it has a 
Chokor or dbbi in one hand and Goria (Mau) in the 
other. Un this account the Brahmans deny that if can 
represent Ganesa Jououi, the mother of Gaucsa, but I 
have no doubt that it represents the same circumstance, 
that is, the warlike Semiramis with the infant Nuriyas 
ou her knee. 

Going east from the tank a little way is another 
small conical heap of bricks, quite a ruin, behind which 
on a square pedestal is the circular base, life feet in cir¬ 
cumference, of a line column, the most entire part of the 
ruin, and which is called the Enitaki or seat ol Jarasan- 
dha. It is a solid building without any cavity, ns may 
be known By a deep excavation made in its ■western face, 
probably in search of treasure, and has been built 


^houJd bo lh ssuHi/' ty. iJivwu lll a own tbfet pluiL 
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throughout of large bricks laid in clay. The external 
ones within reach have been removed, but higher up 
some part remains entire and surrounded by the original 
mouldings. The whole outer face has been cut smooth 
with the chisel, and the mouldings have been neatly 
carved, but they contain no traces of animal figures. The 
square pedestal has been built in the same manner and 
muck ornamented. In, what the column terminated it is 
impossible to say, as what now remains is merely the 
basis, and the whole northern face of the precipice under 
it to the bottom is covered with scattered bricks which 
have fallen from it. The terrace on which it stands 
extends a little way towards the east, forming a little 
plain limn whence there is a most extensive prospect of 
rich plain. 

The building towards the west is called by a Sanya si 
(Pujari of the two modern temples) Hftngsapur, but all 
other persons are ignorant of this name. Both parties 
admit that it. was the house of J&rasandha, but this is 
evidently a mistake. No prince could have lived in 
such a place, and the building has evidently been a 
temple. The use of the column is not so obvious. It 
may have been merely an ornamental appendage to the 
temple, or it may have been the funeral monument of 
a prince. The last is the most probable opinion, and it 
. may be the tomb of Jarasandha, who is said to have been 
killed at Eon bum i about four coses west. If Jarasandha 
had a house here, I have no doubt that the heap on 
which Baragam has been built is its ruins. None of 
the images here are of a size fitted for worship in such 
temples, and have l>een mere ornaments. The proper 
images, if there were any, are either buried in the ruins 
or have been destroyed. 

I returned all the way by the stair or road which 
descends by the north side of the hill, whereas I ascend* 
ed by the south side. The hill consists entirely of 
quartz or silkrious homstone. 1 In most parts it is 
white, in some ash coloured, and in a few red. It 
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is nowhere that I saw an aggregate, hut is composedjjf 

an uniform substance, in some gJ*^V 1 
powdery. In « state of decay, as at the amaQ temple 
$ UaSsmkar, it looks as if passing iftto Khorunati. 

Some invalid native officers have been within 
a year or two settled at Geriak, They ^ ; mplaiu that 
their lauds produce nothing except kurti, Jf“S .j 
sandy. I am however told by the fanners that the son 
is *ood and when fully cultivated will produce all kinds 
>f ruhM i Janeva, Meruya. etc. It was lately covered 
with stmtedwoods of which a good deal still remains 
in the vicinity, but of late years much has been mlaini 
S Giriak are many Mnsaliars and a few 

Bhuiyas These here have no chiefs, and eateier> m-,. 

->iiii. Ttirtuarv, _I went six coses to llarija, but tbi 

Genak i crosseu li , ■ ot w ater, full however 

Sf *21^55. V »<* ,hk ' i - i"™" 1 "' 0 *’ 

Hair long like all original Hindu tribes. 

_ , t t . *i l( > fi r ^t nlace I went about a 

1MJ ,i lti rock from whence SOnjit pro- 

,ml r l a ii^ed rile bill* to about its middle b.v an 

l£* « 

0X1 December 2k, 
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hornstone in others, Hie same as I had found all the way 
up the hill. Scrambling along the foot of this |ierp>eiidi- 
cular rock some way i reached the mouth of a eonsider- 
ablecave, which 1ms a wide mouth, and may lie ah or tiG 
feet in diameter and 1 i) or I '2 feet high where highest, 
fl lie floor rises inwards with a very steep ascent and is 
very rugged, and the roof look* very threatening, and its 
crevices shelter wild pig* mis. The cave itself is quite 
dry, and near Hie mouth is cool and airy. It is said to 
be an. usual haunt of hears and tigers, ill t the far end 
of the cave is another, with a mouth about 12 feet wide 
and 1 or 5 high. On approaching this I was struck by 
a hot vapour and stench that constantly proceed from it, 
and I heard the chattering of liats from whom the 
stench proceeds. The heat is very considerable, so as 
instantly to produce a violent perspiration, but unfortu¬ 
nately I had not with me a thermometer. 1 I looked into 
the month of this inner cave, and could see all round it 
without perceiving any ulterior opening, but I saw none 
of the liats who were probably hid in crevices. And the 
beat and stench being exceedingly disagreeable, I did not 
go in. The cave consists entirely of white quarts!, stained 
red on the surface of some parts.* What has caused 
the rock to slide out from it, ! cannot say. All before and 
under it fora little way is a rock composed, of small 
fragments of quartz imbedded in a tufaceous substance. 
This [ saiv nowhere ebe on the hill. There is no appear¬ 
ance of stratification, I he rock, as usual, divided into 
rliomboidal masses by fissures horizontal and vertical. 
In many parts it is quite naked and abrupt, and every¬ 
where (it has) the bills composed of it have the most arid 
sterile appearance. The hills of quartz are in general 
very inferior in grandeur to those of granite. The latter 
rise into |n?aks of the most magnificent boldness, and the 
crevices are much more favourable to vegetation. The 
bills of quartz, however, produce mom springs and little 

l 1 ) “ Not due to any physical cause, such as ki^h temp«mttia , e J but 
iiwmly to physiological cati&as, owing to the fact that the air 
in atftffwanl nrul eitremaly fouL" Sit J. B. 0, R r S, p 1017* 
VoL TIT, Part II[, pagea 309—310. 
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rivulets, and in the recesses formed by these there are 
often abrupt precipices and scenery of astonishing 
grandeur. 

Standing before I he cave and looking up, I saw 
the Siltijit besmearing the face of Mse rock about 
30 feet above iny head, and proceeding from a small 
ledge, in which I am told it issues from a crevice in the 
quartz. It was ini] ossihle for me to proce il farther, 
One old Musaliar alone ventured on this, and before he 
set out lie fortified himself with some spirituous 
liquor, having made a liltntion to the ghosts of the 
saints fVir). A young active Harkurali attempted 
to accompany him. They went round the rock until 
they found a lodge, and proceeded by this, holding on by 
roots of trees, until they came over the month of the 
cave, 40 or 50 feet above the Silujit, and the old man 
descended from <me crevice or projecting point to another, 
until he reached the little ledge from whence it issued. 
The young man’s heart failed him and he did not ven¬ 
ture on so dangerous an exploit. The old man brought 
back about an ounce measure of the Si la jit, which he 
collected in n leaf. It is about the consistence of new 
honey but rather thinner, and mixed with dust and 
other impurities that crumble down from the m id preci¬ 
pice above. It is of a dirty eartlit colour, ; ud has a strong 
rather disagreeable suit'll, somewhat lib that of cows' 
urine but stronger, although it cannot be called very 
offensive. The whole appearance Is how ver disgusting. 1 

The place belongs to Uni Kogal Singh, of Patna, and 
all the Silujit that is collected is sent to him. The people 
say that the old man goes once about th e days during 
the months Paush and Mag, and does not collect abo ve 
one or two sicca weight in the day, and that the whole 

(I) Wri ti ng in 1819, liiKliafian twyi ill bi* Account of the Kingd"Lfl 
of Nepal, page BO " In TtiAny pnd-M of these mPiutUiru, th* 
SuMiuh I- mitattl eatudra from tocUb, I lift v a not yet itlijAed 
f n vit|{ concerning iu nature; but intend Iwraafler to treat Ui£ 
object falIv , wh m I ihztrihe the natural productions! of Btl.ae,, 
wheii* l IdJ an opportunity of collet ling it, as it curne from 
the rock/ 1 For -uti crplUkalioti of iti nature $rt J + B. G- R. B-, 
loe, rit. p pagea 
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procured in a season is not a seer. This seems to lie 
doubtful. The man with any pains might to-day have 
collected a couple of ounces, and it exudes in » similar 
manner From another place about a quarter of a mi Jr 
farther east, ft is rery likely, however, that the owner 
does not get more than a seer, and that I should suppose 
Ls quite, enough. I heard the Hamunane, but doubt 
much of tiicir eating the Silnjit, as is pretended. 

Having deseeuded, I went along the bottom of the 
lull towards the west, About five miles from Hariya, 
the hill on which the Silajit is, ends in a low point, 1 and 
another from behind it comes in view, hut sinks into 
a deep gap in less than half a mile Farther* Beyond i lie 
gap it rises again, and continues beyondTopoliou, which 
is about six miles From Hariya. These hills consist also 
of quartz, and are similar in their appearance. Their 
lower parts covered with bamboos and stunted Boswell ins, 
their upper, sterile dismal rocks with tufts of withered 
grass. A canal about 2^ feet wide has'been dug all 
the way along the hill, mid the earth has been thrown 
towards the plain. The bottom is now cultivated and 
it seems intended to collect the water into reservoirs, 
that extend across the plain at right angles. The 
plan is judicious, but might have been more carefully 
executed. About three miles east 5 from where the 
S ilaj it ex 11 des is a deep recess in the hill like a hroken 
crater, as it is funnel-shaped and the hill is not lower at 
that part on any side, except towards the south where 
the edge has given way and shows the hollow.* 

Tapaban is a place whore a Mela had ijcen held two 
days ago, and ir is supposed was attended by eight or ten 
thousand people. Tt forms part of the holy places of 
Bajagriho, and some Brahmans had come from thence 
to receive contributions. They arc most importunate 
beggars, and call themselves Magaiya Srotriyas, but 
say that they are MaharasU Brahmans, brought here by 

||) Aral nr Sapni gliat. 

1*1 Jlithiftn BhiT. 

[*) Should ht, " wfsl." 

0) Sirtu ghai. 




a certain Raja whose name is tlie same with that of 
Krishna’s father. 

The holy places arc live ponds or pools contain¬ 
ing small springs of water, but very inferior to even 
Sitakund. The water however serves to cover some 
rice fields even at this season, but here the cokl at this 
season is too great for that graiu. i’he water however 
is turned on the fields in order to enrich them. .1 ho 
pools arc situated iu a row at the loot of the hill, 
which like those farther east consists of tpjartsi and 
hornstone. A great deal of the latter especially above 
thu Kundsis red, 1 but there is no rock immediately 
adjacent to them. It is there covered by fragments 
that have fallen from the precipices above, flic eastern¬ 
most Kund is named Chuadakosi, and is the iiucst. 
It may be about nO feet stpiure, and at this season three 
feet deep, The water however, as in the others admit¬ 
ting of the people bathing in it, bs very dirty. It has 
been surrounded by a wall of brick plastered, descending 
to the water’s edge with a narrow walk round the water. 
In the side opposite to the stair is a small door leading 
into a petty temple, in which is an image exactly like 
that at the temple of Siva at Geriak, and is here called 
Vasudeva. The thermometer, being 70 lutke air, rose 
in the water of this Kund to 110'" 

At the west side of this tank have been gathered 
together several small images, mostly defaced. I obser¬ 
ved fragments of five or six of such as is called V asu- 
deva. but from the enormous distension of cars these 
are admitted to belong to the sect of Buddhists. 1 
observed two of the goddess sitting on a lion conn hunt, 
which my people had never before seen ; also two o 
Galiri Sangkar, and throe liugas. A Utfcle south-west 
from thence is a terrace of brick and stone, said to have 
been erected by Dototraia, who was killed m knd by 
Bhimsen. On this are three modern and petty temples 

of Siva. ___ 

iU Kund or Sorajkimd. MasiuiDin Wmpenbirt 
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Immediately south-west from thence is a small 
pool of cool water* * called Haugsafcirtiia. It has,been 
surrounded by brickwork* but this has gone to total ruin, 
and the water is exceedingly dirty, Immediately south¬ 
west from it is a small brick temple, the roof of which 
is fallen, 1 in the centre of which is a iiuga, and in the 
back wall are built three images of Gauri Sankar, on 
one of which is carved a person’s name by whom 
probably it was dedicated. Near this temple is lying 
one ot the images called here Vasudevu and at Gy a 
Narayom 

Some way south-west from thence is the jool 
called Puran Hangs* lined with brick in good repair. 
The water iu it raised the thermometer to 100V 

Near this is Sauantanakundo, also lined with brick, 
which raised the thermometer to 102V At some 
distance farther south-west: is tsonok Tirtlm, also lined 
with brick, and like the others hi tolerable repair. It 
raised the thermometer to 112V In none of these 
ponds was there any issue of air bubbles as in those of 
the Bhagalpur district, except in the last, and there they 
issued in very small ifuuntitics. 1 observed that in the 
two middle Knuds, where the heal was at KHf 1 and 
102 q , there were some small fishes and a great 
many frogs ; hat in the two extreme ponds, where the 
heat was 112 r and 11(1 a , none of these animals 
could live. This points out the beat in which these 
animals can live with comfort. 

I6^/i January .—I went to Amaiti/ which was said 
to be five coses distant, but I found it less than 3 ^. The 
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country a ^ J1U level between two ridges of rooky lulls, 
much of it under stunted woods, but the soil good. 
Less than a mile from Amaiti I crossed a narrow rivulet 
in t\ clay channel, but filled with stagnant water. It is 
called M angora. 1 * 3 4 Amaiti is ft small place belonging to 
Mitrjit. The people, as usual on his estates, very 
attentive. 

lf>M January , — f went to Noruhu,* nhoul coses 
A little south from Amaiti I saw the soda efflorescing 
on the surface of a small lumen space. I continued 
skirting the two small hills west from Amaiti for 
about 3 1 miles. I then skirted the ridge behind them, 
which consists of an exceeding Imre rock of a granular 
rude jasper, in sometimes prettily variegated white, 
grey, and red, which if it takes a polish will have a 
tine effect. The specimen taken at Kharghat. 1 ' No 
appearance of strata, as usual broken into rhomboid a l 
fragments. Rather more t han a mile farther, I had on 
my left a small conical peak which, with the two hills of 
Amaiti, five small hills farther south, and two consider¬ 
able ones farther on, are a continuation of the ridge of 
Tapaban. 

Rather more than miles farther, i came re a 
wide gap in the ridge towards my right, opposite 
to the third of five small hills above mentioned, 
and between the two ridges there is a beautiful 
plain, a great part of which is covered in the rainy 
season with water, a reservoir having been formed 
by a Lank about half a mile in length drawn across 
the gap. The bank made only of earth. The ridge 
continues only a little way farther south, in two short 
hills. I turned round the south end of the reservoir 
and went north-east to Npwadah,* and from thence 
north through a very fine plain for about three miles to 
a little conical hill named liorwa, from whence to 
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Norahur at the west end of the kill so named is rather 
less than three miles- Konva hill consists of a red 
rude jasper/ with veins of white quartz. Adhering 
to it are masses, half crystallized, of a line white 
substance, either quartz or felspar, I cannot $ny 
which. The country in tile recess between the two 
chains of hills to my right seems to be overrun with 
low woods, and to be very stony. To the left it is very 
rich. 


Narowat is a small village belonging to Pitumber 
Singh, cousin german of Mitrjit. His agents say that 
until lately the country round had been waste for some 
hundred years, and that Narawat was the residence of a 
Nol Ilajah, who lived in the Tritayog and is celebrated 
in legend. There are several heaps of brick near the 
place, but of very little elevation. Whether this is to be 
attributed to extreme antiquity, or to the buildings 
having been originally inconsiderable, I cannot say. 
Many images, iu general much defaced, are scattered 
about these heaps, and several pillars of granite, very 
rude and resembling those on Giriyak Pskar, are 
projecting from the ruins or lying above them. The 
most considerable heap may contain 10 bigahs and is 
nearly square. On it about 50 or 60 years ago a barber 
was killed by a tiger, and his ghost became the terror 
of the neighbourhood, until a small temple was built to 
liis memory. In it has been placed the lower half of 
a Jluddh. The door is supported by an old lintel very- 
much worn, which Inis a row of angels like those at 
Mongeer on each side of a sitting figure, much defaced 
but probably the same as found there. Near the temple 
of this ghost a pillar projects, and there are four Sivas 
lately erected but said to have been found on the spot. 
Two pillars project at no great distance. 

Near the present village are standing two granite 
pillars, aud several long atones are lyiug near them 
as also several images, A large Linga, three Gauri 
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Sangkorg, with very high diadems. Two fragments 
of the image called Vasndeva, a Naugraha, a Dosavntar, 
one stone—the fragment probably of one of the Gauri 
Sankars, as it has evidently gone round the upper part 
of a stone containing images below—contains two Jains 
and a Buddh, that is hiking the Jofci of Rebar’a diag¬ 
nostic to be true, that is two of them have their hands 
crossed on their lap, and one has its hands joined in 
adoration. Ramajni' however says that no dependence 
can be placed on this, as several Buddh 5 in Nepal had 
both hands crossed on their lap. 


A little east from thence, just at the west end of 
the hill, is a large Gauri Sankar broken in two. About 
a quarter of a mile east from thdtice is an old dry 
tank, called Pukhori by way of eminence, and 
attributed to Nol Rajab. About half a mile farther 
east, under a tree, is a fragment of a small Gauri 
Sangkar quite neglected, while the Goyalaa that 
form rlie chief population worship under the name of 
Goraiya four Jains with their hands crossed on their laps 
that are carved on one stone. The stone seems to nave 
been a lintel and to have contained probably as many 
more images of the same kind. At the end is represent¬ 
ed n solid temple such as is used by the Buddhs hut not 
by the Jain, which confirms Ramajai’s opinion. The 
name of the person by whom it was made is written 
under it in no very ancient character. This part of the 
country is said to have belonged to the Bunda- 
wuts who are here called Rajputs, but most of the 
inhabitants in their old territories seem to have been 
Goyaks, The Kol, it is said, possessed all the country 
west from this to the Son, beyond which was the country 
of the Cheriu. Nol Raja, I presume, was a Buudawut 
and a Buddh. The character on the stone is modern, 
and the images arc all probably of the same era. Indcr 
Devon is said to liave lieen a Bundawat, and his country 
probably extended so far west at leash_It must 
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jiojv e\ei be observed -that Keyadol was said to haw 
heionged to the BuhdSwate after the Oheru.and that the 
tHem and Kol are considered as the same. 


17th January .—I went to Sami' Nateswor,* reckoned 
tive coses but my route Was about six, partly owing to 
the winding of the road, and partly owing to my having 
visited several places by the way. In the first place, f 
proceeded about half a mile to the south-west corner of 
iNamwut hill, and leaving it on my left proceeded 
north-east to its other extremity. It may lie near 
l wo coses long. The country bet ween it and the Tapaban 
rid^e aljout hall-occupied, the Goyalas endeavoiirinflf to 
keep as much waste as possible. My people killed here 
an antelope, anil a wolf descended from the hills at 
night mid alarmed my sheep. 

Having passed between Naiawut and Tetuya/ 
I passed north-east with the Tefcuya ridge on my 
light, and opposite to M njholighat, 4 the passage 
between the second and third bill of this ridge, "l 
came to a small hummock called Kariari, which is 
situated about a mile from the ridge and perhaps 
3 * miles from the south end of Narawut ridge. 
About a mile and a half from Kariyari I crossed a small 
winding canal called the Liyam, which contains a good 
‘deal ot stagnant water* 


Khon is at present wrought in Kharivart, from 
whence Its mime is derived. It is a small round 
l min mock. The rock is a kind of intermixture of imper- 
tect reddle and horn stone or quart®, In some places 
containing imbedded m it fragments of Kbori and 
m some places stained yellow. The Khori 1 ms’ been 
wrought- in two places, but to no great extent. One 
near the bottom of the hill " is in a very Irregular 
nest, surrounded by the impe rfect, reddle more or less 
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approaching in nature to the Khori. The derivation of, 
the latter from the former is so evident that the natives 
say that the Khori js the reddle corrupted or pulrified 
(Sor). The mine hits been conducted with very little 
skill. The workmen first dug » narrow gallery into the 
Khori until stopt by water. They imve gradually stow 
been beating pieces from the sides and roof, so that now 
they must ha ve recourse to ladders to reach it and every 
piece tumbles to the liottom, from which it is brought 
up with much trouble. Tins Khori is harsh,and consists 
of various layers of different shades of pale red. In 
the other vein the Khori 1 is white and very harsh and 
contains bits of quarts! unchanged. The vein is very 
superficial and has as yet been only just opened. 
Farther in it will probably improve. 

From this luimmock t went rather less than a mile 
to another at the village of Majholi. This consists of 
somewhat similar materials, but in a great state of 
decay * and becoming schistose. It may be Considered as 
an intermediate state between rude Jasper and Khori. 
None of this substance in a perfect state has been yet 
discovered here. About a quarter of a mile farther 
on, is still another small hummock on which Khori 3 
was formerly dug, hut the vein has been exhausted. 
The rook in decay is splitting into vertical thin strata 
running east-north-east and west-south-west or thereby, 
and the vein lias run the whole length of the hill 
in that direction, and 1ms been wrought about four feet 
wide and deep. The rock on its southern side shows 
in my opinion the transition from homstone to reddle 
or Khori.' 1 On one part are curious minute crys¬ 
tallisations like those near Malipur. 1 That on its 
northern side is very curious* It seems to be a kind 
of porphyry, consisting of an argillaceous cement 
strongly impregnated with iron, containing concretions 
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partly silicons and partly changed, and has a stem* * 
resemblance to the gangue of the Khori which I saw 
near rfeduyanalab. 

From thence T went obliquely to iTomaghat, the 
passage between the third and fourth hilf of the 
great range, There is no plain between the two hills 
which are united by a very steep rugged chain of grey 
hornstone, 1 in some places stained red. The whole 
of this range from Namwufc seems exactly of the same 
nature with the southern range of the Rajgriho hills, 
only the northern face is not quite so parched, and 
the bamboos and stunted trees extend farther up the 
robka. At the foot of the hill is found an unctuous 
yellow clay, called Fila mnfei from its colour. Potters 
l lSe ;> quantity seems to be inconsiderable, It 

is quite superficial, and mixed with many fragments of 
rock, which are separated by throwing the whole into 
water and collecting the [lighter sediment] ,* Near it is a 
pit from whence the people have dug some indurated 
scfiistose clay. red white and yellow. From thence I went 
ohiKjiiely for about a mile tn Suren Nateswor, a Tillage 
situated at t he east end of a more considerable hummock 
than the three above mentioned. 

Tin' second and fourth hill of the great ridge are the 
most considerable for elevation. 

The country at Saren [is] said to have formerly 
belonged to the Bandawats, who called themselves Rn(- 
puts, but many of them still live in Perganah Cbay in 
lUmgarh. They speak Hindi, and eat pure, but perform 
Su^ai, It Is said rhat before the Buudawats the country 
belonged to the Hoi. These arc different from the 
Chmi. The Rajah of Pnlamo is a Cheru. The Banda- ’ 
vtats and Kol entirely banished from this country. 
Tii ere remain many Bhungiyas. 

The hummock or hill of Saren, the most consider¬ 
able of this low' range, consists of a variety of rocks, all 
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decaying in vertical masses running cast and west. In 
some parts is a Kiiori more or less perfect,' some of 
which is dug for teaching children to write. Indura¬ 
ted reddle* is still more common, hut is very inferior 
in quality to that brought from Gwalior, which is 
used by the Saunyasis for dyeing their clothes. The 
great mass of rock on the north side of the hill, 
and especially towards a peak at its west end, appears 
to me evidently a slag* containing much iron, partly 
reddish, partly blackish, and in many parts containing 
nodules of quartz, and kiiori. On the south side oi 
the hill is what I consider as horns tone impregnated 
with iron* disposed in waved layers of various slmdes 
of colour, exactly like some Khoris hut very hard, It 
has nothing of a slaggy appearance. 

Saren is a pretty considerable village belonging to 
Mitrijit, with fine lands towards the north, and in a very 
picturesque situation, 

ISM Januftry — I went to Rajagriho,* said to he 
distant six coses, but my guide attempted to take me by 
a, passage between the transverse range and the great 
hills, which being impracticable after having advanced 
two miles, I was obliged to return, and then to proceed by 
Dukrighat almost two miles from where I turned. Dukri- 
ghat passes over a comer of a large mass of lulls, which 
'may be considered as a continuation or as the principal 
part of the range of hummocks containing Kiiori, and it 
fills up the space between the great quart soze range of 
Rajagriho and the granite range of detached peaks that 
extends east from Patalkati, or rather from lfcunbur. 
The granite a on the easternmost of these peaks T is 
very perfect and small-grained, white felspar and 
quartz and black mica. Dukrighat itself consists of an 
exceeding tough homstone, of differe nt thin layer s 
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of various shades of grey and of very Site grain. 1 It 
resembles the stone of the hill of Saren except iti not 
being iron-shot. 

From Dakrighat I went rather more than lour miles 
to SingbanV a village in Xawada. Before entering it 
I found some broken images on the ground. One 
differed from that called Vasudeva or Narayon by 
having two small figures on each side, in place of one. 
The other seemed to ha re been the throne of some idol, 
and containing a Buddh sitting above the head of a male 
figure, wit 1 1 two arms and standing. 

From Singh anil followed a very grand old road 
attributed to. the infidel Jttr&saudha, and on that account 
called the Asureu. It has run in a perfect straight line, 
and is about 150 feet wide, rising from the sides with 
a very gentle ascent to the middle, which may have 
been about 12 feet perpendicular above the level of the 
plain, which is very low land. The people imagine that 
it was a reservoir intended to collect the rain water and 
convey it to Rajagriho, and then this water was to he 
raised to the flower garden, which the prince chose 
to have on the top of the hill. Tliat it served for 
n reservoir I have no doubt, as it does so to this day, 
and during the whole rainy season the space between it 
and the hills forms a lake, but in the dry season the 
water disappears, and the bottom of the Lake is cultivated. 
The object of the work, I have no doubt, was for a road, 
as it extends over this low plain only for about four miles, 
and ends about a mile before it reaches Rajagri hi'where 
the land rises, so that it never could have conveyed 
water to tliat place. The road was a noble approach to 
the residence of the prince, and may have extended to 
(Pataua) the royal city, although it can now only he 
traced where it formed a very elevated bank. Originally 
perhaps it was not so wide and much higher, as the 
natural operation of so many rainy seasons would be to 
reduce the height and spread the breadth. The wate 
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collected in tile lake has broken down the bank in 
several places, so that as a road it has become perfectly 
useless, for the smalt kmks with which the gaps have 
been filled up to preserve the work as a reservoir will 
with difficulty admit loaded oxen to pass. 

lf)£A Jumtaty ,—At Eajagriho are two ancient forts, 
one occupying the south-west corner of the other 
is attritinted to Sheer Shah, the external one T presume 
is the Rajahgriho or abode of Jarasamlha. T went round 
this on an elephant in 4$ minutes, keeping on the 
outside of the rampart and inside of the flitch, which 
may in most places lie traced, being lower than the 
adjacent fields, quite level, and cultivated entirely with 
winter crops, which arc watered. It is however most 
entire on the south side where, the land sloping down 
with some declivity from the liottoin of the hills, it lias 
ltcen proiiahly deeper. It would appear to liavc been 
above 100 feet wide and. so far as 1 can judge, the 
original rampart has consisted entirely of the earth 
thrown out from the ditch, and lias contained neither 
bricks nor stones. Severn! gaps are formed in the 
rampart, but whether or not they were originally gates 
would lie difficult to say, the position being quite 
irregular and some being evidently too large, i can 
observe no traces of outworks nor flanking defences in 
this original rampart, which is indeed reduced to a mere 
mound of earth with some small fragments of stone 
from fbe adjacent lulls, perhaps originally intermixed 
with the soil. The present town of Rajahgriho occupy¬ 
ing the north-west comer of the fort and the adjacent 
plain has occasioned considerable deficiencies there, 
which owing to the narrowness of the lanes I could riot 
trace, but I suspect ■ that] at that comer which is the 
lowest, there have been two or three lines of defence, and 
some irregularities in the contour, the general form is 
very irregular, extending about 1,2(KJ yards each way. 

The fort attributed by tradition to Sheer Shah 
occupies the south-west corner of the above for about 600 
yards square. The west and south faces are evidently 
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continuations of the original rampart, but have been 
much strengthened. Their surface is everywhere cover¬ 
ed with bricks, which perhaps have proceeded from 
a parapet of that material, but no traces of it- remain 
except these fragments. These however are quite 
superficial, and the mass of the rampart, above 60 feet 
wide and 30 high, consists of earth. Where gaps have 
been formed in the rampart, a new one lias been lmilt 
up entirely of large rude blocks of stone from the 
adjacent hills. This rampart is about 16 feet wide, 
and exceedingly broken down. All along the old* 
earthen rampart it would appear that there has been 
laid a platform of these stones some feef high, which 
probably served for the foundation of the brick parapet, 
and tills lias been strengthened at short distances by 
semi-circular projections constructed of stone. The 
eastern and northern faces have had no ditch, and the 
eastern one has consisted entirely of rude masses of 
stone, with many semi-circular projections and about 
18 feet thick. The eastern half of the northern face 
lias been built in the same manner, hut the w estern 
end has been constructed of brick. 

Both these ramparts, especially that of ston e 
are much more decayed than one would expect from 
so short a period of time as has elapsed since the 
reign of Sheer Shah, and although in these ramparts, 
as well as in the external ones, there are several 
gaps which may have been gates, there is not the 
slightest trace of the buildings of a gate to tie 
observed. This I confess staggers me with respect to 
an i part, of the building having lieen erected by Sheer 
Shah, ft may he supposed that the two works are ' 
coeval, brit besides the gaps filled up with stone I observe 
that at the north-west and south-east corners of the 
small fort a wide breach has been made in the earthen 
rampart to serve as a ditch j but had the smaller fort 
lieen a citadel more strongly fortified than the town, 
we should have expected that the ditch would have 
jieea continued round it. Both areas contain many 
irregular heaps having very much the appearance of the 
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debris of building* but rising to very little height, either 
from the lapse of many ages or from removal of the 
materials. In some parts it would appear that there have 
been tanks surrounded by these eminences, and these are 
the only thing resembling ruins that retain any trace of 
symmetry. The heaps consist chiefly of earth, hut contain 
many small stones and a few broken bricks. I have 
some doubts whether or not they may not be natural, 
or formed of earth thrown out from the tanks. By far 
the largest is in the outer fort, and if it has been a build' 
ing, as on the whole I think probable, it has been very 
large. Two conical mounds on its west side can scarce 
be natural eminences. 

The Seruyak here assembled say that the fort 
was built by It a jab Senok or Sviuik, and as being 
his residence was called Rajahgriho. The same person 
built Baragoug, and was contemporary with Maha vira. 
He lived long after Jarasandha, who they think 
lived at Ayudiya. He lived 2,d(53 years ago. Seuok’s 
father and grandfather, Upasenoh and -Uahasenok, 
possessed the country. He was Hath bongs. The lirst 
family of kings was Akwakbongs, of whom was 
Kikub Deo of Ayudiya, Sombongs of Kustmapuri, 
Sriangs was one of these. An account of these families 
is contained in the Hori Bongs, Padma Puran, Adapura - t 
books belonging to the sect. Jara tSandhu was of the 
Judobongs and a dam, as were also Kama and Krishna 
and Siva" They know nothing of the Buddha. They 
claim the whole images, Siva, Ganese, Surjo, etc., and all 
the hot springs, which they call by the same names with 
the Brahmans. They say that their images are known 
by both hands being joined on tlieir lap, but ou the same 
stone here I And images with their hands in aU positions. 
They know nothing of Hangsapuri. They say that 
some Seruyaks are Brahmans, some Kshams, some 
Vaisiyas, no tiudras admitted, but any man may become 
a Seruyak. No one can be made a Jetti or Guru except 
of the three pure castes, and any man of pure birth, 
whether his ancestors were Jain or not, may become a 
Jetti. All the 31 castes arc Vaisiyas. But in the south 
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Having visited the fort, I wont to visit the curia- 
sitiesfomtrds tfe roots of the hills. Immediately west 
ol the !'ort is a circular mound, containing n small 
cavity surrounded by a rampart of earth, on which arc 
some broken bricks. The Brahmans say that this was 
u ninth or abode built by a .Dosiiami named Gytanand j, 
Imt this is quite absurd, A bouse could never have 
left such n ruin. He may have indeed dwelt upon it, 
arid some small temples of Siva in the vicinity support 
this opinion. The rampart entirely resembles thai of 
the tart, and this may have been some outwork, there 
being only the ditch between the two ramparts. A 
small river which comes from the gap between the hills 
pisses through the old ditch. 

A little up its hank from this circular work, ou 
the west side, is a small ghai of brick recently made 
at a place called Baiturni, which is holy, liere are 
lying a Gam-ss, Hires fragments of the image usually 
called \asudev^j and a slope—-apparem lj the thuoiio 
of an image—wliidi contains rows of sittinu images, 
some with their hands lifted up, some with both in 
their lap holding an offering, and some with onp of 
their hands over their knee. This shows that nothin" 
from the position ot che hands vim he determined 
concerning the sect to ^ latch the images belonged. 
The Serewai indeed $aid that thr we images with both 
hands in the lap represented Hods and the other men, 
hut. the position of the various figures does not, favour 
this opinion. 

Some way up this torrent, at a place called 
SoriswatL in the passage between the two northern bills 
of the great ran get, is a new ghat on each sidy of the 
torrent. Here is a very dirty pool in the torrent, vvliich 
is considered holy both by Jain and Astik. Imme¬ 
diately above this ghat, on the lower part of the hill to 
lie west of the river, is a collection of various springs 
and buildiugs, none of them old and some of them 
quite recent. The most celebrated is Brahmakund. a 
square cistern very deep and built partly of stone, 
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partly of bricks. The water is collected in a pool at 
the bottom, and the thermometer in this stood at 109 3 , 
being at 62° in the air when shaded 1 , An image of 
Ganesa is built into the wall. Below Brahmakund 
towards the cast is a terrace for the accommodation of 
religious mendicant's at the Mela, on its south end is a 
small temple of Varaha with two Naginis somewhat 
different from those at Baraga ug. Below the terrace 
is a square reservoir of brick, containing iive sacred 
springs 3 which issue from an equal number of 
spouts made of stooe, and the water i\s it falls is 
allowed to run, off so that it is perfectly clean, limpid, 
and tasteless. Where collected m kunde in which the 
people lathe, it b abominable. The first spring named 
Panchanon has stopped, in the second, named Kasi, 
the thermometer stood at 107 . In the third, called by 
some Hanclmnod but by others Langai because the Jain 
women wash there naked, the thermometer is 101 L 3 in 
the fourth, called Panchanod, the thermometer [is] 94°, 
The fifth, called Gaumukhi, has stopped. In the 
reservoir is lying an image of Surjo. 

Immediately south from Brahmakund and west 
from the temple of YaraJaa is a small temple of Siva, 
and extending the whole length of this temple and of 
Brahmakund, on their west side, is a long narrow 
reservoir- built of brick, containing seven holy springs 
which issue from stone spouts, and the water is allowed 
to run off as it issues, except that as usual part is 
allowed to collect in puddles filled with frogs and othoi 
vermin and overwhelmed with weeds and rubbish. The 
first spring in this reservoir is named Gautaiu, and 
its heat is 104 [> . The second named B&raduyaris of the 
same heat. Viswamitra, the third, raised the thermo¬ 
meter to 110 fl . Jumdagani, the fourth, raised it to 

ill Mean tessMTEktOTH of tbe hot taut piac* in Brahinikund, u 

an occiiiaiu AID to 1909, 107 '3°. Max i mum IQS’3° in 

^pteryibtir, 1914. 

(V) Ibfttfl it US? mdapendflilt spring in 'iil Kufldj which il ™ 
cacluaively by wo-men Thu outflow which BuchanAE 
p«jchanvn hw di*&pp«M*d, tha &hmt m m^nly uvsrflowi bom 

Unka hightr up. 
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JOA 0 . Durhasa, Vaaishta ami Farasari, the fifth, sixth 
and seventh of these springs, have become dry. 1 In 
the wall of tills place has been built an image? of 
a liuddh or Jam, with both hands in th ? lap. it has 
lotus flowers on the soles of the feet, and lions on the 
throne. It has a abort in script ion. In the cistern 
is lying a male figure somewhat like that usually called 
Vasudeva, but somewhat different. Notwithstanding 
its sex the Brahmans call it Devi or the Goddess. 

immediately west or above this reservoir and two 
small temples (Maths) of Siva, and south from them, [is) 
a reservoir containing a spout of stone which emits the 
the finest stream in the placed it is 110° hot, and per¬ 
fectly limpid mid tasteless, but not near so copious ns tho 
fine springs of the Mongger hills, in the reservoir are 
lying two carved stones, one a Gnnes. The other, such 
an octagonal ornament ns is so common at Bnddh Gy a, 
and containing four images of Ruddhs, 

Immediately south from thence is another spring' 
nearly as fine, and named J Markundn\ in the reservoir 
are lying some images, A Graurj Sankar. A male and 
female standing, both called Devi. Two such as are 
usually culled Vasndeva; with large ears as usual. In 
one side cf the reservoir is a dark hovel called a temple 
of Kamaksha, but it contains no image. All these images 
except such as are objects c 1 worship are said to have 
been brought from the hill nliove, and the same has 
probably been the case with those which are worshipped, 

(1) In Iho Saplrufri tank, Ihe third to Seventh flutfi&w*. u well u 
that in the AnaJltdlM Euiid to the north-west* which Bucbfirrart 
did not notice, are ail connected with * common underground 
source,. abovo the Veda Yya^a tank, which in turn ii connected with 
the same source. The third onlflaW is closest to the source, 
and is therEfore the hottest, though irsuillj more than a degree 
cornier th^o the source itself. Its mesn tempmdare since 1909, 
104-6°. Maximum I07 k 4° in October 1914; minimum 96-5* in 
April, 1909, when, with the exception of Brahmahund, the whole 
of the spring were practical !y dry. „ , 

m The Ycdfi Vyasa Kond t celled Yys# by Buchanan in hi a drawing 
and m the Report. Mean temperature since 1909, IBS'3°; maximum 
107 CP in April, 19l2> „ J w 

(3i Fed from the feme source at the Ywk Yyssa- hut rho subterranean 
channel from the real source i» longer, and the oatSnw is slightly 
cooler on this account. 

u 
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as they are in the same <?tyle and all resemble those at 
Buddh Gya and Baragang. The whole water from all 
these springs unites at the bottom of the hill, and forms 
a stream rather larger than that of Sitakimdh 

Advancing a little farther up the river on the same 
side with Brahmakund is a fine little spring of clear 
water issuing from a small square cistern cut in the 
rock. It is called Vanur Vanuri, from a monkey and 
his wife having been immediately translated to heaven 
from bathing in it. A little farther up, the rivulet divides 
into two branches, and in the fork is a small conical 
mound of earth and stones. On it is a small modern 
temple, but the traces of one more ancient and some¬ 
what larger are observahie. The size of the mound could 
never have admitted a large one. The image is broken 
and is carved on a small stone, ft represents one of 
the most hideous forms of the destructive power that I 
have seen, with three heads and eight hands, dressed in 
armour and holding in its hands two serpents, various 
implements of destruction, and a human head. It seems 
to me clearly a male, and is probably the same deity with 
the chief figure in the eaves of Elepbanta, although that 
represents only the head and shoulders and this represents 
the whole body. By the attendant Brahmans it is con¬ 
sidered ns a female, and cal led Jamdevi, and to its worship 
it is supposed that Jarasaudha owed all his power. 

Beyond this is a consideralde plain surrounded by 
five hills held sacred by the Jain, but neglected by the 
Brahmans. This plain with the adjacent bills is added 

(I) Buchanan did not notice ills Gungfi -Janmiut tank wMt of the 
Afiftnlnslu. which is the third independent outflow. Mein 
temper attire niiw* 1909, 106 6^5 maximum 107*8* in March, 1011 , 
Berfig at the Highest ier*!, it 13 often dry-. J n thir Rtp*H. he 
Bays N | suipect that those near RrahmAkunda have, in a state of 
rift!are, been one spring ■ which has been subdivided and conveyed 
hy VflHnm channels. jo as In supply the varitma pool* And spewit 
from whkb il now tseupft; and in {his manner I account for the 
different flftfTDfs of heat tibaemble, and for several of the spout* 
that formerly flowed being now d*y. ,r Thi* observation ip correct. 
The whole of the arc* occupied by the spring* and temples hae hew 
built tip artaflciAlly aniust the side of the hill- No substantial 
changes have been made duiinR the last century, And'the aeneriJ 
agreement with Hhien Tung** ^count juggeste that the juhdtrifjflji 
of the ipringi dfctfi Tram a wiry early period. 
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Haagsapurnagar, and is sup|>osed to have been the 
situation of a city, but of tills f see no traces; some zig¬ 
zag structures of stone both here and at Giriyak 
were pointed out to me as walls of the old city, but I 
have uofc the smallest doubt that they liavc been roads, 
and it is probable that there has been a route communi¬ 
cating by tile lulls with Giriyak, as the zigzags of Raja* 
griho ascend the west end of the same bill on the east 
end of which those of Giriak are* It consists of five 
bends, in all 1,200 cubits long, with a roundish resting 
place at each turn, and is four cubits wide. The 
people 1 sent to measure it could trace it no farther, but 
they might lose it by a very short interruption, as the 
hill is covered in many places with thick reeds. 1 They 
saw no images nor traces of buildings. 

A rood leads through the lulls, towards the south 
as well as to the north, and there is a narrow passage 
towards the valley between the two ridges. On all other 
sides are rugged hills. The situation .is exceedingly 
strong and in that respect well fitted fur a city, and the 
extent is considerable, three coses by one, but would no 
doubt be exceedingly unhealthy. The situation however 
is very grand, and well adapted for occasional visits or 
for inspiring religious a wo, and accordingly the three 
great Hindu sects have all chosen it as a favourite 
residence and claim it as their own. The Buddhists of 
Ava came to it, directed by their books, and considered 
Bajagriho as the residence of Jarasandha, one of the 
most religious princes of their sect. 

In the south side of the hill by which the contra] 
plain is txmnded on the north and west, has been dag 
a cave called Son bandar. The door is small, but there 
is at so a window, which occasions a circulation of air 
and gives a light unknown in the dismal caves of 
Buraiiur. The materials here however are vastly in¬ 
ferior, as the rook is everywhere intersected by fissures, 
so that some parts have fallen down, and it admits 

{*) Thii rend IWi Li * flat -topped akm# perk oo tb* tap of 

Rptnigiri. licit tar Iraflt of thi jkiu 
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water which has stained the walls with a red iemt- 
giaous crust. The stone is an imperfect Jihori 1 , varie¬ 
gated red and grey in veins, layers, and blotches, and 
is evidently the rude jasjxir ol the hills, similarly 
marked, passing into an indurated clay. This cave is 
called Soiibirodar, and is an object of worship with the 
Jain. In its middle is left a small kind of quadrangular 
pyramidieal figure, cm each side ol which is carved an 
erect man with two arms. The chief figure is the same 
on all the four sides, but on each he is accompanied 
by different emblems. On the vail is a short inscrip¬ 
tion in a strange character. It probably merely contains 
the name of some pilgrim. 

On the east side of the rivulet also there are 
sundry places of worship common to all sects. At 
the west cud of the northern bill is a cluster of springs 
and small temples, similar to those opposite, and 
surrounding Surjokundo.® This is a small reservoir 
in w hich the water is collected in a pool, and does 
not foil from a spout, so that it is beastly dirty and 
swarms with frogs. Its heat is 103 . An image of 
Surja somewhat different from tliafc at Kasi Tirtha is 
built into the wall, and near it a fat male figure with 
two arms, and one leg hanging over the throne. It is 
surrounded by an inscription. This figure is in several 
other places intermixed with Buddhs, and seems to me 
to represent the cook of Gautama that I have seen in 
Ava- Before the feet of Surja has been placed [a] 
small figure of Buddh. In a small math of Siva south¬ 
west from, this kund is an image of Buddh, and on the 
outside [are] two throne-like stones such as l saw 
at the west end of the great Asnren road. Each has 
a sitting figure of a Buddh over a standing figure, but 
in the two the position of the hands is reversed. 1H ere 
a wretched Sannyasi has taken up his abode, ife sits 
all day besmeared with ashes in the position of a Buddh 

()) Appendix, Jfo. Xl * , « ( 

IB) Eurajktmd- Usually in tha cold wutbor tfca level of tie nte 
in tilMA tanka U kept above that ot the spant* which lead the 
water into Lbcm. Uwt temptfltnf• ol thfl iuilow alnce 19D9j 

1U4 S* tf ixniircuun J.DTT *0* in April* IfllO. 
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JTe neither moves nor speaks, and those who choose 
bestow alma on him. Tf he gets none lie fasts It 
was alleged that some thieves had stolen his blanket, 
hut I suspect that this was a mere allegation to 
endeavour to extract a rupee from me; no thief in all 
probability would steal from so wretched an animal, 
especially as viewed as being of the utmost purity and 
enjoying divine favour. 

West from that is a small ruined math, with a 
stone containing two feet, and a short inscription in 
relief, which is not common, 'i he Brahmans call it 
the feet of Bototreya, one of the 24 A vatars of Vishnu, 
hut from the inscription it evidently belongs to ihe 
Jain, as it commences with the character called Bala- 
roindn, which the Jain prefix ns the Astik do the name 
of Ganesa. 


South from Surjakund are two temples of Siva 
with one of Tulasi between thorn. Ow* of them is called 
Balokeswai* Here are several old images. A pedestal 
like those already meutioned, containing a Huddh sit* 
ting above a man standing. A Gauri Saugkor. A 
Vasudera. Two Sabuaera Liugas, which implies 1,000 
Lingas. A I,ion rampant', which is im ornament of 
Gautama. South from thence is Sautonkund, 1 a pcol 
similar to Surjakundo. Its heat [is] 106 3 . Aorth 
from Surjakuudo i$ that of Som or the moon*, its 
heat 01 ' 102 c . .Near it is lying an ornament similar to 
those of Buddb Gya, with four Buddha on the four 
sides. Ganesakuudo north from thence 1 . The heat 
also is 102°. 


fij Iba pooitbn of &inU?nkuHd in thia account corresponds Ihat of 
iba present Satakomlj, but id Buchunui'a rough plan it is F.hnwn 
BJ tail Mad difibtfj nwOi of Surftjkund, thus occupy tn^ a aite whrro 
In 1917 1 found ihat the eirth btel Wien in, exposing channel* 
[filing item t h 1 - bilUEJtf further eait P afld diverging to the 
Sitakund* Surijkaand aud C huidnmalEulid- i!«u* leuapcrttLan Of 
Sitakuiid icifl™, 10*5 7*. Maximum *06 CP in W12- 
Cfttindramn or Soffikund. Uw t«nap*r*LUJe of inflow 104 
Mtximmn I 06 ’fl^ in May, 1012 - 

(SI (feiurfifciiniL Mean tempcritnrp of inflow* 1 Maximum, 
106 0 ° in MslV t IBll- At tbo iUspl loading into Ihta tank* « w£wl 
thnso of Hjiiknnd and Chuvdncmiknad, the femperatara ®uice J#* i$ 
between 97 D and 99\ ntd b»t never reacted 100*+ 
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Proceeding 1 from Surjokundo some way east, along 
lIio nor them lace of the I came to the Dorga of 
Snrufuddin Behari* built where that great saint passed 
much time in prayer- The buildings although desti¬ 
tute ot architectural merit are neat and clean* and 
the area includes a hot spring formed into a pooh 
called Smgriki kuudo.“ The Hindus are still permitted 
to bath in the place, and have a small temple of Siva 
in the aide of the pool. The heat of the pool is only 
97.^ During the Hamazan from eight to twelve hundred 
ol the faithful assemble, and art? entertained bv the 
successor of the saint. 

$0th JhnuQFff .-*I visited the Bnitnki, or seat of 
Jarasandha, which is a considerable way up the hill above 
Biahmakundo, No road has been made to the placci 
which m a plat form built against the sloping side of the 
bill, of large rude blocks of jasper from the adjacent 
rock. Its upper surface is 79^ feet by 72f, and its 
perpendicular height at the highest corner is 27 f feet. 
There is nothing about it to indicate its real^ra, except 
that the stones having been altered by the action of the air 
for about an inch have probably been quarried at a very 
remote period. It is very possible that when Jarasandlm 
from policy or awe bathed in these sacred pools lie may 
have sat on such a place, and may there have received 
presents Lrom his courtiers as is us mi] on such occasions. 
A few stones have talien from one corner, but if not 
disturbed it may remain to the day of judgment- 
Even now, near the kunds and a considerable w^ay above 
them* various religious mendicants have erected small 
Bnitoks or platforms of brick* on which they sit during 
the months that pilgrims frequent the place, and raise 

(!) The Ltam-Lakih mii li tank wai not La existence in Guo turnin'* time, 
but was mado iIktuI fifty years ago. Thi- tepid vrater in 
the jpout called Lakphnnm ConlCE in a long channel from a point on 
the hillside about half-way to the Itf uh hrinm Kuild- 
{*? The Makhdum or Srmggi Utkin Rund flown into a cistern from 
A long channel leading from the hilbtde. It is dijtincUy cooler 
than ti» Other springs, mean temperature HJElM L9Q&, being BS'I 0 
and muimuni % ' 4 ,: ' in M&tch. 1911 i and unltka the "thei s it 
rippc-arc In Ijo codtafet during Ute Amy season, probably from 
admixture of water from cold spring* during thi# «a»Ti. 
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voluntary contribution!). 11 J artisan dha ever sat on the 
place the contribution!) were probably somewhat more 
tbau voluntary. A Moslem saint has been buried on 
the platform, and his tomb has goue to decay, i « seems 
to have been too petty to have procured such a platform 
to have been built on purpose for him. One would 
have supposed that Jarasaudlta might have bad a lOcUl 
cut for him to ascend this seat, but perhaps the difficulty 
of access was a ne ‘Cssary part, of the ceremony. 1 he 
rock consists of rude reddish jasper with white vein. 1 

I also ascended the opposite hill to visit a mine of 
rook crystal, Futik, situated a considerable way up. 
The lower part of the hill consists of a grey very small- 
grained horn stone 1 or petrosilex with veins ot white 
quartz. 3 further up it becomes more granular, is 
in some places stained red, and in others contains round¬ 
ed concretions of quartz, and the surfaces ot fissures 
and little cavities arc covered with minute crystals. 
The rock*among which the crystal is louud 1 has been 
reduced to a kind of sandstone, but is surrounded on all 
sides by the petrosilex, and is disposed in trapezoidal 
masses in a similar manner. Some of these blocks arc 
white, some ferruginous inclining to red. It must be 
observed that all the upper part of the next hill, situa¬ 
ted south from tins and named Iluteuachulj consists ol 
u similar sandstone * while the lower part is a red 
aud white rude jasper. * Among these blocks the 
workmen have found interstices from two to lour feet in 
diameter, and winding in various directions. These are 
filled with small angular fragments of quartz, generally 
semidiaphanous, but stained red externally and 
inter mixed with a red ferruginous liars h earth. Among 
this are found small masses of the Futik or rock, crystal 
generally iu imperfect hexagonal prisms terminating 
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in hexagonal pyramids. 1 All that I could find were 
veiy small, irregular, and of a bad quality, nor do the 
work men procure any larger than win be made into ' 
beads, and these seldom clear. The heads have generally 
a good deal of a smokiness in their colour, 1 saw none 
of the crystals adhering to the matrix. They were ail 
detached and in dUtiuct crystals. There was another 
mine of crystal lower down the hill, near a small temple 
of Gauesa, but i’ur some years since the one [ visited lias 
been discovered the workmen have deserted this old 
one. Ln the new one ten or twelve excavations have 
been made, hut to no great extent. None of them seem 
to have contained above five or six cartloads of gravel. 

T he workmen say that they follow the veins sometimes 
20 or iiU feet, and that they wind very numb among 
the atones. They bring out the gravel for day’s hire, 
and the Hukak or bead-makers jack out the pieces. 
Two crystals are never found cohering, nor do they ever 
adhere to the rock. At Chukra, * north from Sophi 
ghat, is also found rack crystal, but my informants do 
not know the particulars. 

If is remarkable that the Jain know nothing of 
LUngsapur Nagar, while the Asfcik here pretend that it 
was the residence of Srinik Baja, chief of the Jain. T he 
Ghutwai (who) is a Bajewar and holds his office 
hereditary. 11c was a custom master and levied a tax 
on all passengers going by that passage- He now col¬ 
lects borne dates on bamboos, etc . for the ztmindar and 
receives a ahare of the profits of the lirahmans* He is 
quite impure and Cuts eeerything but soys that his 
ancestors* 3 Now the descendants of his ancestors 
and of a certain Bojok brahman divide in equal shares 
all the offerings that the Jain make, and take care of 
the temples- He conducted one of my people to what 
he calls fiangsapur Nagar and the former residence of 
Srinik Baja, it is situated iu the middle of the plain 
at the west end of Kutinagiri. Hero is like the ruin 


(!) Apjieaidii. Ha. 6V. 

I*) Chakra ghat. 

Portions in fubtiftpaiitiy crwSi^ *>□*< 
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of a house about F0 foci by fib, p- l rt of Hu* walls, huilfc 
of rough stone and clay, standing four or five feet h%h* 
This is called the fort of Senek Raja. 3’car it is 
a small temple of the Jain withan inscription. It is 
built above a well lined w ith brick i lodera), which has 
been filled up. It is supposed that Srinik had 3d wives, 
to each of whom he daily gave new jewels and threw 
the ©Id ones into the well. These were afterwards 
carried away by a lucky rogue of a Moslem. Hi eve is 
nothing like the remains of a town round, but the 
profile— On the west end of Butinagiri is a aigswg 
ascent built of stone, which the (Jhatwal attributes to 
the Daityos^and does noticed to any of the places 
considered holy by the Jain. 

Jhe Jain Call the 5 — The Rnjngirl Mahaton men¬ 
tions the 5 Hits on which the Jain hare most of thru' 
tempos -—The Astik have uo places of worship on tin: 
five hills, nor do the pilgrims visit the hills- -the Jain 
on the coutrarv put little or no value on the lirthas oi 
the Astik, and bathe in them merely for cleanliness or 
comfort. This seems to me doubtful- It was asserted 
by the Tajagriho brahmans, but they are miserably 
ignorant and mere importunate beggars- Not one of 
them, l am told, understands Sanskrit, although they 
have the ceremonies by rote- Although many of them 
could repeat the verses of the Bajagnho 31 aba to 
containing tire names of the bills, I found that- no two 
of them agreed about the application of these names 
even to the two hills between w hich their holy springs 
ere situated, and between which most oi them pass 
their time. There arc about 100 families, one halt of 
which have become ilojoka and take the profits of the 
hills. The others take the profit of the wells, a great 
part of which arises from the offerings or the Jam. 
Both continue to intermarry and to take upadesa from 
the Ramanaudia. 

Vaykunt, who went up to copy the inscriptions on 
the two nearer hills, says that on the western one he 
saw uo broken images nor any but those in the new 
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temples of the Jain, which arc five. Four contain 
I’adufcas, at three of which is writing. At twosome 
images have been built into the wall. One is the Dos 
Avatars with an inscription. At another* eight females 
sitting on different animals* oxen, elephants, swine, 
peacocks and geese. This figure at Gaya was called 
Naugraha, and has an inscription. The other temple 
which I saw contains a Jain standing with the palms 
of his hands turned forward. It has an inscription. 

On the western hill are about twenty temples still 
standing. Two are large. In the largest is a Pnduka 
and inscription. The other is not quite finished. In 
the small ones, which are very old, broken, and covered 
with grass, some have images with hands in various 
positions, some are empty. They are not frequented 
by the Jain. They contain no inscriptions. Besides 
these he found many heaps of brick, formerly small 
temples but quite destroyed, with many pillars of 
granite such as at Giriak but larger, and parts of doors, 
partly standing partly scattered aiwut. Many images 
Buch as those below were also scattered about. On only' 
one did he find an inscription. It was a sitting Buddh. 

21st January —i went rather more than five 1 miles 
called three coses to Bamgang, passing through a very 
large close-built village named Silau ! rather more than 
half a mile north 1 from the village of Eajagriko, It 
contains a few houses of brick and many that are tiled. 
Rajagriho is still a pretty considerable village, but hae 
decayed much of late, having been deserted by a colony 
of Muhammadans of rank who liave left behind them 
the ruins of good brick houses. The Jain have erected 
in it a temple and place of accommodation for pilgrims 
of rank. No resident Jain at the place. 

On my arrival at Baragang I took another view of 
the ruins. The part of the ruins north of Surjo tank 

l 1 ) Rather more Him eiffht miltt. 

m sijio. 

in Bithfir more tbit! three «id i liuJi milea, the gplIj tCfuideflble 
nuttiik# noticid in Buehuiin 1 * i^cord of dirUn«« + 
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would appear to be of a more nuclei it date than that to 
the south. The heaps have been reduced to mere 
masses of rubbish, in which no symmetry oi parts cmi 
he observed, and the number of brides except at the 
four small heaps is inconsiderable. The swelling 
"round may indeed have merely arisen from its having 
Fong been the situation of a mud-walled village, as all 
such soon rise into eminences, the clay of old walls 
constantly raising the ground, while fresh day is sluaji, 
brought to build new walls or repair old ones- ilm 
foil* small heaps, evidently temples* may Ua\e heea tm 
only buildings of brick. 

Near the Baitok Bbairab as it is called is u stone 
contain lug an assembly of Buddhs such as 1 found at 
Raiagriho. A little south-west from the Jam temple 
i s standing a very large figure of the three-headed Sakti. 
Tlw Pandit calls it a female A amhltu. I tlnnk it 
more probable that it represents the Java Devi. 

In the evening 1 went about two miles south by 
the way I had come, to seen large image said to be 
in that direction. I found it on the summit ol a small 
mound of bricks called Yogespur, 1 which » situated on 
the west side of a small choked tank, on the east side 
of which also there is a small mound of brick tint that 
contains no images. On Vogespur are several, 1 mt he 
eye is immediately attracted by that o a great Buddh 
seated with one band over his knee, under a Jum tree- 
On the stone round Mm be lias many figures like that 
near the temple of Suxjo in the streets ot Bum gang, 
but more numerous- It has a short him rip ton. * 
image is the object of worship, and two Brahmans act 
as its Pujaris. They called it Jagadamha, that is.the 
Goddess, for they totally disregard sex. ^oar it is halt- 
immersed into the bricks a similar and less ornamented 
Huddh. Hen* are also two small Buddhs with uplifted 
bauds, one lias au inscription. Also a male standing 
with two arms, one leaning on a horizontalprojection 
the stone. I hare seen the same at Rajagnbo. Also two 
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males sitting with one leg over the throne, one having 
a s iOit iascription, three Sesanags, very curious 
ngures. they represent two many-headed Aagtf in 
cop nation, each having a human figure under the hoods, 
and these figures terminate in the tails of serpents- The 
re mule embracing the male with her arms- 

Mad Jamary.—I went about 9 ^ miles to Sewan . 

Xhe villages as usual close-built, and placed on consi¬ 
derable elevations evidently formed trom the decayed 
mud walls ot former buildings. The ridges here straight. 
Little or no garden, Some old mud castles, very rude 
but still occupied. J ust before coming to itewan 1 
crossed the Atehune, here a channel of about i\i yards 
wide, wit i only a little stagnant water and deep clay 
banks. Ibis was immediately below a dam by which 
the stream is turned out on the fields, i he dam is of 
mtutj ana oi course is renewed each mn* 

SSrd January. —I went about nine miles to Uilsa 5 

? “ f ? U ? ** hom 0iie *•«* another. 
-\bout toui miles Irum tie wa n crossed the Nuui* 

“ J *i a saud * v chaaii0 l now quite dry. 

About 1J miles further on, at a village tailed Ai bar pur * 
1 louud .* conical mound of bricks, on its top had 
been a small temple about six feet square within but 
the walls Imd fallen, the threshold of stone and foimda- 
tion entire, ihe image in its place occupied the whole 
side opposite to the door, and is such as i have seen 
nowhere else. It is a male standing with two arm*, 
but-has lost the head and both arms. It has long robes 
and boots. Above it are t^o iiangsas, beneath, six 
horses rea r ing. Un each s ide are two small figures 

|l) iSL^tW^u^STJ? the °* W map*, Piottga 
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standing On the right hand a male spirit with a bow, 
on the left a female. Against the side walls art' resting 
SSjl images which have been intended as ornam^te. 
Two are Gmm Stoigkor, as usual. " 

with one leg hanging over the throuebnt nth a si on 
ja* waist The others are so much aeraceu mat t > 

could not ho defined, hut I have not seen ^ u tt a ’ iy JJ h ^ r ® 
e ko Two Siva Ungas. The people say that it is a 

temple of the sun, mid was built by a nh’Seh 

whose descendants still have land in Perganah l m n, 
from whence a tribe of that caste has its name. 

ofifh January .—I went between eight and nine miles 
t Ci~<Jr\ l Th/n hole mth pretty tolerable, and so far 
5 I SStaudi tta wto ton, W* to hMgq 
*heiB mu. n road practicable (ov ■> <»rt. Abmit >™ 

S tom Hilm 1 came to Kkangur D>h>,-» p« ty 

,-l j.f iLKln village near which is a heap extendm_, 
about 400 'yards north nnd south nnd tot ™£ 
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proprietor of all the neighbouring country, but the iiest 
informed persons both at Hi Isa and Oiigari say that 
Bulii Cbaudhuri was a mere zemindar of a very late 
period, and that the mill was once the abode of Kama, 
a great King. 

At On gar i in a good tank, (of) about lot) yards 
square and free from weeds. For a long period it seems 
to have been a place of worship, and is said to derive its 
name from one of the appellations of the sun. There 
arc however no traces of any large building, but many 
images are found in the place ; and the temple of the sun 
seems to lie old, although still in good repair. The door 
now faces the west, but formerly was in the contrary 
direction ; for once on a time w hen the heretics were 
powerful they came determined to destroy it, but as they 
were about to enter, the door turned round, by which 
they were alarmed and desisted. There are in tills temple 
two images that are worshipped. One called feurjo is of 
the form usual at Buddh Gya, etc. The other is called 
Vishnu, and entirely resembles those called Vasndeva at 
Giriak, etc. Before the door are lying many Fragments, 
very much mutilated. Most of them w ould appear to 
have been portions of Vasudeva. One has lieeu a Gauri 
Sankar. On the west side of the tank opposite to Surja 
(the temple ) is a clay hut called the abode of the serpent 
(Kagasthj&n). Here are several images, three pretty 
entire, namely, Gauri Sankar, Ganesa, and a Uuddh sitting 
in the usual posture. A little farther west is another 
temple of olay, dedicated to Jagadamba. In the wall 
have been built several images. That of Jagadamba 
entirely resembles those of Keyadol, etc. Two 
Vasudevas. One of a slender man with two arms, 
sitting with one leg over the throne, and called 
Saraswati, A small three-headed female standing, with 
eight arms as at Buragnng. A man sitting, with a female 
on each knee. A hull, but no lion, beneath. It is 
called Gauri Sankar, but in there being two females, 
and in wanting the hull, it is entirely different nor have 
1 seen it anywhere else. 


Under a tree near tlie temple of Surjo have l>een 
placed several images. Devi with four hands, sitting 
as usual on a Jion. A Vasudeva. An eight-armed 
throe-headed figure in armour exactly like the Jaradevi 
of Rajagriho. it seems to me a male, hut the Pandit 
alleges that it is an old woman. It is called Knlli by 
the people of the village. A Surjn. A female standing 
with four arms, with a small Ganesa sitting at her feet. 
All these images are attributed to Kama. 

29th January .—1 went almost eleven miles to 
Hulasgnnj, 1 About five miles from Ongari.1 crossed 
the Holmne, a sandy channel about Id) yards wide only. 
It has at present no stream, but gives a supply for 
irrigation by digging a little way. Its banks, like those 
of the Pulgo, rise in many parts into Ijarren sandy 
downs. Before reaching the river I passed some land 
on which soda effloresced, part was waste, but where 
the soda had effloresced in greatest ipmntity had this 
year produced rice- On crossing the Mohane I passed 
through Islampur, 1 a large village with a few brick 
houses, one of them pretty large. I here joined the great 
road from Patna to Gaya, which at this season is 
practicable for a cart with much difficulty, and that 
is as much ns can he said in its favour. 

30th January .-— I went rather more than two mile* 
to a village named Daphtu,' in order to sec an old 
temple of Surjn. About two-thirds of the way I came 
to the Jilawar , 4 a dry channel about 10^ yards wide, 
but containing water under the sand. I went down 
its channel some way, but did not cross. The place is 
a little to the north of its left liank. There is a consi¬ 
derable elevation, consisting of cloy with fragments of 
bricks intermixed, but the "fragments would appear to 
have proceeded from the ruins of five small temples 
that have stood on the place. At. the north end of the 
elevation is an old mud fort, buitt by the Rani of 
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a Donawar Brahman who possessed the country before 
the present Dumkotars. The people have no tradition 
concerning the persons by whom the religious buildings 
were erected. The Pujari, a Sakaldwipi Brahman, says 
they belonging to the Tritaiya Yug. f shall follow his 
nomenclature, although it is liable to much doubt. 
Immediately south from the mud fort is a tree with 
several large stones of granite* said to have been a Pir’s 
Dorga, but it has gone entirely to ruin. A little north¬ 
east from thence has been the largest temple of the 
place* hut it has been entirely rained. It is called 
Parswanath, but it seems rather to have belonged to 
the .Tain, for on a very fine lintel there is at each end 
a lion rampant. Ou its middle is a female figure sitting 
in the usual posture of the Buddhs. A large stone is 
said to contain an image reversed. 1 One of the sides 
of the door also remains. The other seems to have 
been taken to form the lintel for the temple of Kanaiya 
when that was repaired. An image, said to have been 
taken from this temple, 1ms been erected in a garden 
south from all the temples. It is called J a gad am ha or 
the (loddcss, hut is quite different from those so called 
at Key a Dol, etc. It represents a female standing, 
with four arms. The two foremost, leaning on two 
projecting cylinders. On each side is a lion rampant 
and a small human figure. An image exactly similar, 
hut male, lias been placed under»tree between this 
garden and Parswanath, but it has lost the head, t 
have seen similar at Buddbgya. It is willed Kanaiya, 
hut is different from the others so called. Near it is 
a male figure, also without a head. It has many anus, 
is in a dancing posture, and is culled Puspotmath. 
One foot on a ball. Au armed male without entrails 
on one side. A female standing on a lion on the other. 
Two musicians, one on cymbals (Kurtal). Under the 
same tree is a Siva Li nga w ith four Ini man faces, two 
male two female, on its sides, and the Joni terminating 

W ' L I paopJe to nit* And draw % und it entirety resembles Lhat 

UjmJty called Vaaudev* or L4kshmjirJfrayb.fi, except that on each 
aide jt. hu th*j lion rampant, an emblem of tire Buddha*. The 
people on seeing it* called it Kamttya^ (M,3. .Report]. 
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in a crocodile’s mouth. Immediately north from the 
garden containing the female figure has been a temple, 
but it is entirely destroyed. The image however seems 
to remain, but has been removed from its throne. It is 
called Kanaiya, that is, Krishna, hut seems to be exactly 
the same with wliat in other places is called \ asudeva 
or Lnkshmi Narayon- Immediately north from thence 
is the most entire temple, that of Surjo. It consists * 
of a flat-roofed Xat inundir or ptopyleum, and o£ a 
pyramid ica! shrine or Muudir. The roof consists of 
long stones supported by stone beams, and these by 
pillars. The interstices between the outer rows are 
built of brick, and the shrine is constructed entirely 
of that material, except the door which is stone and 
much ornamented. Both this door and the stonework 
of the outer temple seem to he of much greater antiquity 
than the brickwork, which has probably been renewed 
several times, but there is no appearance of the image 
or the plan of the building haring undergone any 
alteration. The image represents Surjo in thu manner 
common at Buddb Gy a, etc. On one side of it is placed 
the usual figure of Vasudeva, which the l J ujari calls 
Lakshrni Narayon. In the outer temple are placed many 
images, pretty entire, and leaning against the wall 
without order. They seem to hare been taken from the 
Other temples that have fallen. They stood as follows— 
A small Surjo. The usual Jagadamba with buffalo, etc. 
Gauri Sangkar, as usual. Gauesa, dancing. Gauri 
Sangkar, again as usual. Lakshmi Nuruyou, tlvit^ is-, 
a male figure standing with lour arms, and differing 
from the common Vasudeva by having two small 
figures on each side in place of one. A bur jo, with 
boots. Vishnu, a male figure like Vasndeva but ip 
armour, especially his legs. Gauri Sangkar, but it is 
a male,' sitting" with a female on each side. No hull nor 
Hon, but the male has his foot on a crocodile. Another 
Gauri Sangkar like the last. Narasingha. A male called 
Trivikram Avatar. A female sitting on a hull, with two 
arms and a porciueface, called Vuraliam. The outer door, 

very mean, of brick, On one aide is an image representing. 
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a prince hunting. It is called Bairub, and the animal on 
which the prince rides is called a sheep, but it was probab¬ 
ly intended for a horse. A little north from this temple 
has been another totally ruined. It has contained a 
very large linga, before which is what the Pujuri calls 
Gauri Sangkar, hut it is the male with two females. 
Immediately north from this is the temple of Kauaia, 
which consists only one chamber, supported by pillars 
of the same structure as that of Surja. The brickwork 
had fa hen, hut was repaired by the grandfather of 
Mittrjit, and has again gone much to decay. The door 
is of stone and much ornamented. The sides remain, 
but the lintel haring been broken the side of a door 
from Parswanath lias been put in its place. The 
broken lintel lying by the door. The image seems to 
me exactly similar to Vasudeva, and is of very consider¬ 
able size. 

31st January .—I went to a low ridge of hills in order 
to see the place from whence Mr. Law took his porcelain 
earth. About a mile from Holasgimj I came to the 
hanks of the Jilawur, and proceeded about a mile along 
its west side. I then crossed, and proceeded up its bank 
about two miles farther, Prom thence to the north¬ 
east corner of the ridge of hills is about 1$ miles. The 
ridge consists of three hills, Lhermpur,' Nuzera, * 1 and 
Sophncri, 3 so called after three villages, and extends 
about three-fourths of a cost* north-east and south-west, 
so as to hide Keni and Lodi. The mine is on the north 
face of Dhermpmya little way up the hill. The stone on 
the ascent has a horns tone fracture, and seems to consist 
of grey homstone containing disseminated in it grey 
felspar or shorl, with little dusters of black points. 4 
The upper part ol‘the hill consists of a stone similar, 
but the proportions reversed. The little black points 
form the greatest proportion, and the grey hornstone 
the least/ What is called the clay from which 
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Mr, Law made the porcelain is marl, mid forms a very 
large led or nest, but its extent has by no means 
|been ascertained. The excavation however is con¬ 
siderable, This 1 exactly resembles the other marl 
which he is said to - have used, and which J have describ¬ 
ed on the 23rd November, The nodules which it 
contains 3 ate exactly similar, and are the same with 
the j'Ocib below the marl. In some parts, however, the 
marl is bounded by a rotten rock of a greenish colour, 
which seems to be (In: aggregate in an intermediate 
state of change into marl, and is a kind of steatite, 1 

These hills, a It bough they consist almost entirely 
of stones and rocks, with a little moil'd m the crevices, 
are not near so rugged as those of granite, the masses 
being small and the interstices tilled with earth. Nor 
do the; form the abrupt precipices of quartz ose hills. 
They have not the smallest appearance of stratification. 
Lumps of iron ore * are scattered about the bottom 
of the hill. 


A little north-east from the corner of Dhermpur 
is n, small rugged hummock of very perfect granite, 
consist ing of middle-sized grains of white feispnr and 
quartz with a good deal of black micaceous matter,' 


2nd February . — I went about two miles north-east, 
to a village named Lath c (pillar) to see a pillar which 
has communicated its name to the place, ft is a very 
fin e piece of granite, the pedestal shaft, and capital 
constituting one piece, t>3£ feet long. The capital is S3 
inches long and 33 in diameter, and the base 7U inches 
in length and 40 in diameter, [both | are quadrangular. 
The shaft has sixteen plain sides, and 38^ inches below* 
the base contracts suddenly its diameter by about three 
inches, so that the shaft consist of two parts, the upper 
very short, and both taper in a very trifling degree. 
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The skies are quite straight and well-cut, but not 
polished. It is lying horizontally, about one-half sunk in 
the earth, and is situated in the midst of a cultivated 
plain without the smallest trace of buildings or of a 
tank near it. The 1 radition is that it was brought by 
two Gods, names unknown, from Nepal ; and cavities 
like that used for heating rice in a mortar and probably 
originally formed for that purpose, one in the capital 
and the other in the pedestal, arc shown as the marks 
made by the heads of the Gods as they carried it along. 
It has become an object of worship, and « Brahman, 
its Pujari, has an endowment. It has probably been cut 
in the Jiurabur hills, and has been carrying to Baragang, 
but has overcome the patience of the people. 

or(l February. —I went not quite six cose to Jllanik- 
nagurd I first ascended the bank of the Aloliane for 
about two miles. I then crossed it, turned west, and 
about two miles farther crossed the Suugr, which is 
not so wide as the Mohane but contains a small 
stream, whereas the Molrnne is quite dry. I then passed 
two granitic peaks, one on each side of Bisuuganj, 1 
at a little distance. I then wont to the cast end of the 
northern division of Burabur, and passed the w hole way 
between the two. Maniknagnr is a little west from 
their termination. 

4th February.— 1 went first to Kesha 1 , about 
six ccses called four. About five miles from Manik- 
nagar I crossed the J&muna river, which is much 
farther from the hills than Major Kennel] places it. 
The channel is not a hundred yards wide, but contains 
water from side to side, but nowhere above two feet 
deep, and though clear almost stagnant. The soil 

(ij ManlKpuf (turn mile earth-qf Kaw» Doll. 
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seems peculiarly retentive of water, for some old chan* 
nek beyond the river are even now quite full- Both 
banks of the Jamuna are very uneven, like the sand¬ 
hills on the sides of the Fulgo, but they are not at all 
sandy-. About three miles farther on, 1 crossed the 
Morhar, a sandy channel about 20U yards wide and con¬ 
taining a very small stream. Keslm is about three miles 
farther. Soda seems very prevalent in this part of 
the country. I saw it on this route in three places 
efflorescing on the surface, and saw some people gather¬ 
ing it. The whole quantity, however, appears to be 
trilling. 

At Keslui is a celebrated image called Tarn Devi, 
which I had gone to see. It is in a small square 
temple, evidently quite recent and built of bricks and 
clay without plaster, but it is situated on a heap of 
bricks and stones, evidently the ruins of a former build¬ 
ing. Three Brahmans of the Banda’s family were repent¬ 
ing prayers, and seemed offended when asked by whom 
or when the temple had been built. They first replied 
in a surly manner—in the Satiya Tug. They afterwards 
judiciously observed that it was needless to ask when 
temples were built, that the Gods were not the work of 
men. On such a subject indeed I find it needless to 
consult the officiating priest, who is always interested 
to veil the truth. The image is of the full human si?.e, 
and is standing with a small figure on each side, but the 
ijody is entirely covered with a piece of cloth, so that it 
entirely resembles a Hindustani waiting-maid, but I 
suspect is a Vhsndeva decked out in women’s clothes, 
I could not unveil it without giving offence.* Many 
images are built into the wall, and others much broken 
art ly in g by the door, and all occasionally receive a 
smear of ml lead. Some of the images, such as the 
Vasndeva with Ins hands on the cylindrical projections, 
Lingas, Gauri San sharp, etc., are similar to those of Bmldh 
Gya^ etc. Some l have seen now here else, especially 
a female with many arms standing on a lion, 

[I) gee Beglmr, Arch- Bursty BiporU, Vd. VUI, 107^73, p*ge &A 




I was going to return when I w as desired to look at 
Rajah But, and the Burkmidaz who served me as a 
guide told me that this had been a lustful tyrant to 
whom the country belonged, and who seized on all the 
beautiful women that he found. I ara Devi was an 
oilman's wife of great sanctity, who meeting the Rajah 
and being afraid of her virtue prayed to her protecting 
Goddess, and both were turned into stone. The image 
is erect, surrounded by a heap of bricks with many 
broken, columns of granite, hags, and doors, w hich may 
have formed a pretty large temple. It is a male with 
two arms, in a standing postur e. One of the bauds 
hangs doom with the palm turned forward, as usual 
with the Muuis of the Buddhists when represented 
standing. A small male is seated at his feet. A short 
inscription over [his] bead. Near are several broken 
images, with a Ganesa and a two-handed 1 oil dess sitting 
on a lion, both pretty entire. I was now joined by two 
decent young men, who told me that all over the im¬ 
mediate vicinity there were heaps of bricks, and that 
when people were digging them out for building they 
had laid bare the stones and images, and said that iu all 
ten or twelve temples had thus been laid bare. 

As I had far to go, it was not in my pow er to visit 
ihe whole, I saw only one more, called Kolier. The 
image represented a man with two arms sitting cross- 
legged, and supporting on his shoulders another male 
with four arms, fully as large as himself. The women 
pelt this image with bricks. The men had no tradition 
concerning nuy Rajah having lived at this place, but- 
had heard that it had l»een the residence of Kasiop 
Muni. It certainly has been either a city or place of 
worship of very considerable note. 

I then w ent three coses to Tiksri, 1 in a southerly 
direction. Raja Mitrjit, and bis son my acquaintance, 
were absent. 1 had therefore no opportunity of visiting 
the house. It is of abundant size for the residence of 
a man of rank, and has at a distance a picturesque 
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castle like appearance, being built very irregularly with 
many projections and elevated towers, It is surrounded 
bv a double rampart of earth arid a wot ditch, which 
contain a considerable space besides the castle, but arc 
now ruinous. Every village near ba* been fortitbd 
with a mud castle or fort, but all have been allowed lo 
*, 0 to ruin. At a little distance is a gulden surrounded 
bv a brick wall with turrets at the corners, and 
containing some small buildings of brick. Abo i tank 
where a Sannyasi resides in a good brick house, and 
entertains mendicants at the Rajah s ^ expense. The 
castle is Dot all whitewashed, which gives it a mean 
appearance, especially conjoined to the decayed idutr ot 
the defences and many wretched buildings in the outer 
Fort. In the absence of the llnjah and bis 'illegitimate 
son I was visited by the Dewan, who gave evasive 
answers to almost every question. He would not even 
speak of the Kol, and pretended to think that the 
Rtii di's ancestors had possessed the country from time 
immemorial, No person was more communicative, as 
without a special order from the Rajah no one dares 
sneak. On esich side of the fort is a large bazar, and in 
come places the streets have been made wide and 
straight like those of Sahebgunj, The houses are mostly 
of mud, tiled, but in general poor and slovenly. 

bth February .—I went about ten miles 1 to B&raiya * 
bv the wav of Koch. s About four miles from Tikari 
I crossed the Sinane* a small channel in a stiii (day 
soil, but it contains a good deal of water. About 2* 
miles farther I crossed another similar nvulet na med the 
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Mera, 1 which sends off by a canal a fine little sti-eam 
for irrigation. The soil here is such a stiff clay that the 
rivers make little impression in the rainy season, and ip 
the dry are not swallowed up. Baraiya is a small 
village belonging to an invalid sepoy. It is on the 
banks of an old tank, which is merely called the tank, 
nor j$ ^ there any tradition concerning the person bj r 
whom it was dug. Under a tree on its hanks are some 
broken images. A Ganesa. Two Vasudevns, of the 
usual form. A Narasingha. and one similar to that of 
Kongh, where a male standing with four arms holds the 
hand of a female with two arms. 

Gift February ,—I went about, eight miles to 
.Deoliam, a through. Go. * The whole road filled with 
pilgrims passing to and from Eaidyanath and the 
west of India, each carrying a Kanngr. Pew persons 
of rank among them. Many women in red petticoats. 
A little from Deohnra ( crossed the Ponpon, which is 
about 200 yards wide, but contains more water than any 
of the torrents in the district. It has now a fine dear 
stream, perhaps thirty yards wide and from twelve to 
eighteen inches deep. 

In the afternoon, I went about a cose south to see a 
temple of Chinna musts, a goddess so eager after blood 
that she cut off her ow n head in order to drink the 
blood. I was curious to see how this practical hull was 
expressed, having been told that pictures of this goddess 
represent her dancing on a man and woman in the act 
of copulation, while three streams of blood issue from 
her neck. One falls into her mouth, she holding her 
head in her hand. Another stream Is swallowed by a 
jackal, and a third by a serpent. On my arrival at the 
place I found the image was that of Gauri Snnkar. A 
small Bouddh, with one hand over his knee, and several 
fragments of other images, were placed beside, and all 
come in for a share of the oil and red lead. Tw*o 
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P ajar is were at prayers by the booth. The temple is 
very small and rude, built of clay and bricks taken 
from ihe ruin of the old temple on the top of which it 
is placed. This has been a mut similar to Kongeh, but 
more considerable. Round it are several Lingas 
and Somads of Sannyasis, but no 1 races of other 
buildings, nor have the people any sort of tradition con¬ 
cerning the old temple. Prom the number of mud 
stalls used by the Haluayis, a great many must attend 
the Mela. 

7th February .—I went about ten miles to Daudnagar 1 
through a poor swelling sandy country. ITie road 
pretty tolerable, and practicable for n cart with little 
difficulty. The road still swarming with pilgrims, 

8th February .—E went about four coses to see some 
antiquities at n village called Manors. 1 It is a large 
village, and stands very high from the accumulation 
of mud from fallen houses for many generations, but 
has no bricks, so that it has always been a mere village. 
A little way east from it is the foundation of an old 
temple, which has prol>ably been of the spire form. 
The chamber square, not above ten feet in diameter, hut 
the walls are very thick, nor is there any appearance of 
there having been a Xatmundlr or-of any other building. 
’1 he image is a Buddh, sitting with his right hand over 
his knee and the podda flower on liis soles. It is called 
Uuddbrup, and not only continues to bo an object of 
worship, but the Pujari is n Brahman and has the title 
of Patak. He however seemed to he ashamed, and kept 
out of the way. 

A zemindar Brahman who showed me the place 
said that there was absolutely no tradition concerning 
the place, but he seemed afraid that f had come to 
make advantage of some old claim and to dispute his 
property, for a Dusad told me that he would show me 
the ruins of the house of the Kol Rnjah, by whom 
the place had been built. He accordingly took me 
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about 200 yards north, where there was a heap of bricks 
about 20 yards square and of very little < levation. On 
the surface had been placed two lingas, and in the temple 
adjacent to Buddhrup are two of those images, .and 
a small Yasudcva, which the people here all call Mahama, 
besides some other fragments. The ornaments on 
Buddhrup being very entire, and there being an inscrip¬ 
tion, I have directed a drawing to be made. 

Prom Manora, I went northerly about a cose to 
Boutara, where I was told T should find the ruin of 
asmall house belonging to the Kol. 1 accordingly found 
a small heap of bricks about twenty yards square and 
perhaps twenty feet high, although many bricks have 
been removed, it seems to mo to have been rather 
a temple than a house, and the image which has been 
the object of worship is probably buried in the ruins. On 
the top are lying two small broken Gauri Sankars, 
which the people call Soka Bokta. The people of the 
village attribute the building to the Cherus, another 
proof of the Kol and Cheru being the same. I then 
returned to Dnudnagnr. 

11JA February .~I went about three coses east, by 
the road I had formerly come, to a village named Tal 
in order to see where a substance called Mus is dug. 
The village stands on a very long eminence, having low 
rice-ground on the south and a marsh towards the north, 
and this is said to have been an abode of the Kol, and 
it may have been a large village and the eminence 
may have been formed by the gradual accumulation of 
mud from the decaying walls, as usual in the country. 
The soil as usual contains many fragments of pots and 
a few bricks, but there is nothing about it like the ruin 
of a fort, large house, or temple. 

The Mus is found in a small held of perhaps thirty 
yards square, on the slope towards the tank, and consists 
of small modules like the dross on some ores of 
iron. Two men that 1 procured to dig it said that 
it was found about a foot deep mised with the soil, anti 
that they never dug farther, the small quantity required 
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for medicine teing thus easily procurable. Accordingly, 
in digging a hole alsou t three feet m | uare to this dejpth, 
they found three or four pounds weight in small detached 
masses mixed with the soil, which is sandy* 1 t hen 
caused them to dig about three feet deep, the soil 
becoming staffer as they descended, but after the second 
foot the quantity diminished, and at three feet I found no 
more; but to be certain that none is found at that depth 
would require a more extensive opening than 1 could 
make. It may be dross from mi old iron work, although 
there is no hill near from whence ore could be brought, 
nor is there the smallest trace of furnaces, ashes, or 
cinders. Iso masses are found on the surface, hut such 
may have been removed. 


Dnudnngar and Hnmidgunj form one considerable 
town ; the space between, where the t liana is situated, 
Jjeing small. Some of the streets, in Hamidnagar es¬ 
pecially, are straight ami wide, but there are many 
miserable gullies mid tlie struts are vvr\ 
n wide one often terminating in a lane, or being inter¬ 
rupted by a hovel in the middle. Hand Khan, m the 
town named after him, erected a handsome fort ihod 
serai. It is a square, enclosed with a brick wall with 
handsome battlements and loopholes. It is strengthened 
by round bastions, and has two large gates. His des¬ 
cendants occupy it as houses, in many poor buildings 
erected within. In fact it was probably mt ended as 
a stronghold, but called a Serai to avoid giving offence 
to the jealousy of government* It has no ditch, 


His son, Hamid Khan, built a real Semi m the 
oart of the town which tears bis name; that is, he 
allowed the Betiyaris to build a long straight aide 
street with their hats on each side, wink' be sectured 
each end with a mud gate. The only other public 
building of note is a small I mam ten in -'nod re P air P 
and a mud building called a Chau torn, consisting of 
three stories gradually decreasing in n*J open on 
all sides, but with a pent roof ever each stage. It is 
a very irregular and sorry structure, but is said to lie 
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an exact model of a famous building of the same 
name at Jaipur. That however is built either of stone 
or of marble, but unless of a much better design 
must bo a poor thing. Two of the N&wabs have 
brick monuments near the Imambari, but they are 
small and rude. The bouses are very inferior to those 
of Gaya, but are almost all built of mud with tiles, 
and are more comfortable than the lower classes in 
this country usually possess, although none are fit foT 
persons of any rank. 

12th February .—I went rather more than eleven 
miles to Pahaleja. * 1 Vast heaps of sand are blown up 
by the west winds of spring, forming downs along 
the bank of the Son, as also near the T*ulgo. The 
town extends about two-thirds of a mile front 
north to south, but much more from east to 
west. Rather more than four miles from the town, 
I came to Shumshirganj, 5 a market place and semi 
formed by a Xawait Shumshir Khan, who is buried 
in a garden a little south from the village. It is a 
handsome pretty considerable building of brick, and 
the garden is surrounded by a brick wall as usual. It 
has a small endowment, with which a Fakir burns a 
lamp, The garden supports a mali, but lias become mkl. 
The building is in tolerable repair. This Shumshir 
Khan is commonly called Jubberdosfc Khan, or the 
violent Lord, and is said to hnvo married a, sister of 
Jo von Khan. A Borkandaj is stationed in the market 
as a guard. 

.A bout a mile farther on, I came to Aganud Serai, 
founded by a Mogul of that name. The serai forms 
a street and is in good repair, being kept up by the 
Betiyaris, but the gates by winch the ends were secured 
have become ruinous, and one still hangs over the heads 
of passengers in n very tottering condition. The other 
has fallen and is no longer dangerous. Here also is 
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placed a Burkandaj, as is the ease in a village some 
way farther on at a little distance from the road. 
Except to act as spies, what good these men can 
do I know not, and no one of them can, I suspect, be 
trusted to give information [any] more than lie could 
he expected to fight. Fahnleja is a poor place. Some 
invalids near, very litigious fellows. This forenoon 
I felt an earthquake very distinctly. It lasted above 
a minute, and was accompanied by no noise. 


l:Uh February. —I went rather more than eight 
miles by the great road to Arval. 1 The road pretty 
tolerable for a cart. 

loth February. —My people brought me a pumice 
atone from the Son. 


18th February '—*Arval is a poor small bazar, with a 
ruinous bungalow built by Colonel Hutchinson. I went 
rather more than eight miles to Mere, and halted on 
the ruins of a Cher u wan’s house. The Atarba Brah¬ 
mans, who are the owners of the country, say that the 
Kol and Cherit are the same, that none now remain, 
but that they are to be found in the southern hills. 
They were expelled by Mullik Beo, after which the Atarba 
Brahmans came and occupied the country. Many 
Musahnrs here, they are called Btmghiyars. 


The ruin at Mera is an oblong heap, perhaps 300 
yards in length and 150 in width, and consisting of earth 
and fragments of bricks. On its middle has heen a 
space of perhaps 150 yards square more elevated than 
the rest, and there are traces of brick buildings round 
it some of the walls still standing. They arc not 
sufficiently thick for a fort, nor do they appear to have 
been a wall surrounding a court, as there are several 
hollow angles towards the plain ns if there had been 
separate buildings. I suspect that this budding has 
been erected on a previous ruin. Indera tree are 
five or six images- One tfarasingha; the others all 
mules with four arms, standing between two small 
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figures, but their hands in different positions and {with] 
different emblems. t T nder a tree in a village near are 
two images, one as above, the other Oauri Saugkar. 
The people say that till around in digging wells they 
occasionally find images, many of which have been 
thrown into an old tank at the west end of the heap. 
About 15 or hi years ago an English gentleman was 
persuaded by a Brahman to dig in search of treasure. 
They found an old well lined with brick, in which was 
au image, some keys, and human bones. 

19 th February .—I went between twelve and thir¬ 
teen miles to YLkminpur, 1 called by some, three coses, 
by others five, Ali-out 3-J miles, called one cose, I came 
to Palli, a the first place iti Vikmm, It is a pretty large 
bazar, and at one end are the foundations of a brick 
building. 

2Id February .—I went rather less than four miles 
to see Ruph, which I had passed before. It is a heap 
extending about 100 yards east and west and 100 north 
and south, of considerable elevation and very irregular 
surface. I saw no stones, and the quantity of brick is 
small. There is no trace of a ditch. On the whole it 
probably has never been a place of consequence, and 
owes its size chiefly to the gradual accumulation of 
clay from the walls of a village situated on its summit. 
At its east end under a tree is a male image, in the 
usual form of those called Vasudeva, etc* * 

H2nd February* —I went south three coses to Bho- 
rotpur, 3 with a view of seeing some land that produces 
soda, having previously sent people to dig a well in the 
place in order to ascertain how far the water might be 
affected- On coming to the well I found no soda near 
it; about twenty yards from it a very little could be dis¬ 
cerned in one spot of a rice field. The people said that 
there was plenty there, and would not show me any 
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other place. The Zemindar was busy at the marriage of 
his daughter, hh son-in-law had come from a distance* 
he had pitched seven or eight tents, two or three oJ them 
larsje. and had threw elephants. In short., he seems to Ije 
a person of note, and is called a ilaja. The house of 
the zemindar large, and some part of brick. 

24th February.—I went to Seerpur, * 1 aud proceeded 
first to llaph, although I had been told that it was not 
near the road. Several of the villages that I saw north 
from thence are situated on similar eminences, w Inch 
seem to me chiefly owing to the accumulation ol mud 
walls, The boundary between Gaya and Patna at F ureal 
is about seven miles north from Kaph. i-roni thence to 
the bank of the Gauge* is about four and a hall miles 
I then went east along the Patna road about a mile. 1 
did not keep the road from Yflmuu to the river, w hich 
is a cose round. The road from i atm to Arab is very 
good, and seems much frequented. 

27th February .—I went to ilouer, 1 passing along 
the Sou the whole way, tor it now joins the Gauges at 
Serpur, and not at Moneras in the time of Mr. ltCLmeU. 
The country very populous- Jhe huts tolerable, 
Honor is a large place. At its west eud is a hue tank 
which communicates with the Son by a subterraneous 
tunnel, but at this season the water is dirty and full of 
weeds. It is lined all round with brick, and at cac 
side has had a stair of brick with a plat orm on«*h 
side, and on each platform is a small cupola but these 
buildings have become ruinous, and the bare heaps ^ 
earth by which the tank is surrounded must always hale 
spoiled the effect. On its south side is thy tomb of the 
great saint of the place, merely a grave under a tree with 
| white sheet spread over it, but it is surrounded j> 
brick wall, and there is a small mosque within this aud 
some cloisters for the reception of hatirs- Many oi 
the faithful are buried within^ the enclosure, which 
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is as usual slovenly and ruinous. ! In this simple 
manner was burled the first propagator of the faith m 
these parts. His grandson lias procured a mausoleum 
worthy of the increasing power of his sect, and by far 
the handsomest building that I have yet seen in the 
course oi the survey, On account,, however, of the 
superior sanctity of the erand father, his tomb is called 
the great Dorga, while the splendid monument of the 
grandson is called the little. It is in the usual style of 
the ihihammadau ilotburis, consisting of a cubical 
cl lumber "Covered by a dome and at each side ornamented 
with a portico, while at each comer there is a small 
chamber surmounted by a cupola, The whole is of stone, 
but the dome is plastered on the outside to exclude the 
rain, and has been gaudily painted. The chamber is 
hght within, having windows secured with exceeding 
neat fretwork in atone. 'I he whole walls, pillars, anil 
roofs oi the porticos and small chambers are carved and 
ornamented with foliages and fretwork, in some places 
too minute and in too small a relief, but in others in 
a very good style. 


The north side of the enclosure is occupied by a 
small mosque and a wing of cloisters, both in a very 

good style and constructed towards the area at least of 

stone, and the cloister extends along the west face to 
he principal gate, w hich has been a very handsome 
structure oi stone. Ihe ascent to it is by the only hand¬ 
some stair that l have ever seen in a native building. 
It has steps ou three sides, and the steps are of a just 
propoitiorij so as to f&uder the ascent easy* 

The other parts of the buildings enclosing the erea 
ere irregular, hot at one o f the angles has b«n a cup™ 
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nf stone, the fretwork in the windows of which is 
remarkably tine, On the whole it is an exceeding hand¬ 
some building. Its two chief defects are, that it has a 
kind of castellated embrasure in place of a balustrade, 
and that under this it is surrounded by a row of sloping 
flags resembling the eaves of an Italian cottage, in place 
of a cornice, the stone is from Clmndalghur (Clmnar) 
and cuts well, but is not durable, so that much of the 
carving lias suffered from its decay, and the w hole is in 
the most disgusting state. Fakirs have licen allowed to 
boil their pots in the porticos, and have overwhelmed 
them with soot, to remedy which irregular patches over 
the pots have been whitewashed. One of thr corner 
chambers is occupied by a 1 mostly ascetic, who lias shut 
up the doors and windows with old pots, clay, and cow- 
dung patched together in the rudest manner, nor are any 
pains taken to keep the place in repair ; yet the descen¬ 
dant of the saint has 6,000 highas free of rent, and that 
of the richest quality. The whole is said to be expended 
in the feeding in idle squalid mendicants, vagrants 


who are in this country an intolerable nuisance. That 
this account is true (here is no reason to doubt, as his 
abode although surrounded by a high brick wall and 
occupying the scat of former TCajahs bespeaks the most 
squalid asceticism. The buildings a re sail l to hav e I leri i 
erected hv a certain Ibrahim Khan, who had heenSuhah 
of Gujarat, and who died before they were entirely 
thus I ltd a circumstance that usually happens, as tlm 
completing any work of this nature is considered *s un¬ 
fortunate as immediately to be followed by the death of 
the founder. Near it has linen a handsome monument, 
for the mother of the Nawab. It has become >W 
ruinous. There are nu traces of the Kajah * palace 
except some heaps. The great saint is buried in the 
place where his God stood, which together with all other 
objects of idolatry piously thrown into the nver. 

29th February—l went to the Golghar, 1 passing 
through the elegant cantonments of Dhanapur. 5 The 
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barracto form an elegant building; and the quarters for 
European officers are very extensive and also handsome. 
TIil> grounds of this place are neat, and vastly superior 
to Ban kip ore. The bazars extensive. The General 1 has 
a very good garden, in which he lias English apples and 
Bokhara plums, both of which he says produce excellent, 
fruit. The plums of two kinds, purple and yellow- The 
grafts of a year old already blossoming- He lias also 
peaches with a depressed fruit, which I have seen 
nowhere else. Having a taste for cultivation as a florist 
lie has procured some plants from Nepal, especially the 
fine Porana, 

1st Ma rcA.“Went to Futwah by a road already 
described, 

3rd Mtirth. —Having heard from the Sannyasi of 
Buddh Oya that the Yazirs of Ava had gone to Champa- 
puri, about eight coses south-east from Patna, I had en¬ 
quired after the place both at Hilsa and here, and at 
both places learned that there was a village of this name 
on the banks of the Ganges 5 about live coses below Fut¬ 
wah, but that no remains of ancient buildings were to be 
seen. I however sent a man, who told me that near it 
some children in play hud discovered an image, which 
had been taken by the zemindar and placed under a tree, 
where it was worshipped by a few persons of the vicinity. 
I this way went to see it hy the route which I had cyme 
from Bar. The stone slab is about three feet high, and 
contains ns the principal figure a male standing, with one 
head and two arms. No traces of weapons, but both 
hands broken. On each side a flower like what is called 
the Chokor of Stir jo, but there is no horse. On each side, 
standing, are two male figures, one smaller than the other. 
Below are some votaries. Above are five Buddhs and 
the representation of two solid temples. The Buddhs 
all sitting. The one in the centre lias both hands in his 
lap. The two next have one ha nd in the lap and one 
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over tbe right knee. The extreme one on tho right has 
both hands before the breast. That on the left has one 
hand on the lap, one raised towards the shoulder. The 
village where the image is placed is called Gunsur, 1 nor 
does it contain any traces of buildings, except that it 
stands on a large elevation of clay and broken pots, ns 
Usual in this country. 

On the way back, my bearers halted at a tree where 
some retailers of provisions were placed. These furnished 
them w ith copper vessels, out of which even Brahmans 
will cat. They mixed barley and pease meal together 
with n little salt and cold water, and ate this with a dry 
capsicum. Farther on they halted at a hut where a 
Sannyasi distributed water to Hio passengers, and each 
man got a handful of lentils (Gicer Arietinuni) on the 
straw. The Sannynsi said that he has five bicuhs of land 
and mi Indera. He seemed to lie constantly engaged in 
pouring water from a brass pot down the throats of the 
passengers, as from cleanliness lie did not allow them to 
touch ir with their mouths. They held t heir hand under 
their mouth, and he poured the water upon their hand 
front whence they drank. In order to compensate tor 
this act of cleanliness, live Sannyasi held the pot with 
his finders in the inside and't ho thumb without, a custom 
of which it is difficult to break the natives. His fingers 
were of course in the water. Some passengers gave him 
a cowrie or two, but his collections in that way cannot 
amount to above one or two annus a day. 

Fulwa is a very large village or country town, and 
some of the houses good in the opinion of the natives, 
hut the clay of the walls is exceedingly rough and un- 
seemly, as usual towards the east. W eet from Fatna 
they are much neater. On the l>auk of the river inline* 
diately under the town is a stratum of rale yellowish 
clay, which extends perhaps 200 yards, and is about four 
or five feet above low-water mark and perhaps 16 or 18 
under the surface. It may be aljout six feet thick, and 
from the name of the Mane* in w'bieh it is found is 
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called Raipur clay. 1 It is used as a wash for the walls 
of houses and in the distillatiou of essences, hut not by 
the potters. It is a fine smooth light clay, and contains 
many cylindrical cavities, as if it had been perforated by 
the roots of plants, hut no remains of vegetables are to be 
now seen. 

6th March .—In the morning I went to Rekah- 
gunj, in order to have an interview with G ovind Das,, 
one of the chiefs of the sect of Nauak. He is a middle- 
aged man without any hypocritical cant, but does not 
seem to be a man of learning, and is exceedingly tire¬ 
some from repeating a vast number of Puranic legends. 
He pretends to be chief of a Bung or division contain¬ 
ing 36U Gudis of the Kolasa sect. At Murahedabad and 
Lucknow are two others, and he calls himself a Fakir. 
The Fakirs of the Kolasa admit only of Brahmans, 
Kshatris, and Vaisiyas into their own order, but among 
their followers they receive every Hindu who is not vile, 
but they receive no Mlechhas. The Fakirs, like other 
Hindus, consider that there is one chief God, Farame- 
swor or Para-Rrahma, but think that no one, even the 
Gods, knows his name or anything about him, and that 
he gives himself no trouble about worldly affairs. He 
admits that Vishnu, Siva and Brahma are Gods (Iswara), 
and occasionally makes offerings to them, but says he 
merely does so in compliance with custom, and that the 
only object of worship is Paramos war. 

They have no private form of prayer, but have a 
ahort kind of creed, like that of the Moslems, which they 
repeat. They have also four forms of prayer for four 
different times of the day, and when any person gives 
an entertainment and offerings at the San got, oue or 
more of these forms are repeated according to the time 
when the offering is made. A person of any religion 
may partake of the entertainment; but is not consi¬ 
dered as at all converted by this, nor would any of 
them admit him to eat at any other time. 
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The Fakirs sometimes marry, but are i somewhat 
disgraced by this* All Fakirs whatever their caste 
mar eat together, and abstain from many kiwis of food 
and drink. They should give up all connection with 
Brahmans, but* many in compliance with custom 
eniplor Purohits to perform their ceremonies. Their 
pupils not admitted into the priesthood, follow exact y 
the same customs that they did before, retain their caste 
customs, Purohits and Gods; they only change their 
Guru. 


Kauak had two sons from whom are descended 
1,400 families, called Shallzadas, who are much respect* 
cd and reside at Dera in the Punjab, where they seem 
to be dedicated to religion and live on its profits, lie 
appointed as his successor Ungot, who was followed 
by Amardas, llamdas, Arjnnji, Hora-3ovmd, Har» 
g a j n ur Krishna, Tek Bahadur and Gorin da. In bis 
time, the Moslems being exceedingly troublesome, he was 
obliged to take up arms and the til le of Smga, and thus 
founded the Church militant called Kalisba in order to 
distinguish it from the spiritual church Kolasa, and 
there bas been since his time no universal head of the 
sect. In the Punjab every Rajah is at the head of their 
sect in their own dominions, and they have become 
persecutors, compelling Moslems and Hindus of all ran s 
to follow their customs. They admit of the use ol al 
animal food except beef and spirituous liquors; but 
each caste retains iis own customs and worship. He 
however does not seem well acquainted with the customs 
of the Singas, 


Govinda on assuming the title of Singha appointed 
four military chiefs, and called them Gum but matte 
them quite equal. He himself never took to the sword. 
He was born at the Hari Mondir in Patna, on which 
account that place is much rejected, but the owner is 
a person of no authority, according to Gomd Das, who 
is evidently very jealous of him and will not allow that 
he is a Uaftanth. Both sects gi ve Korn or entertain¬ 
ments at Harimandir, and the owner has at least the 
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profits o£ this, but Govinda pretends that he has no 
authority over inferior Gad is. 

Among thv 1,400 ShallMulahs, also called Bedis* 
none it is alleged lias produced a daughter. They marry 
with three other ranks called Sori, Boli and Tilmn, 
whose descent my informant does not know. The 
daughters, I suspect, are privately murdered. 


END or JOURNAL, 
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Portion of a map, dhawn in 1812 , showing buildings, etc„ 
ON THE RIVER-BANK AT RaTNA FROM THE GOLA TO THE FORT. 
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Patna. 


prom Mkmtfa MS. Report- -Vridesd ln 

India, VoL L pages 35-43, 

There is a crood deal of difficulty in ascertaining the 
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I find it most suitable for my PJW** n ' j> or Umsh, or 
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Kotwal and 10 Darogftbs, who are appu ^ ; n to which 
tend the police of the lb wards (J£J^£g mid 
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includes part f d tbe town, - country, consisting 
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ground that intervenes. The . Bakinur and Jafier 
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Citv of Patna is usually rtmrnr * bout elev(m 

the Ganges from Sberpur to ^ ^ than the 

m iles farther west and nine miles tartuer 

boundaries which I have assigned- 
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A plan made by a native assistant will show the 
subdivisions and explain my meaning. The city within 
the nails is rather more than a mile and a half from 
east to west (as may be seen by the plan in the Bengal 
Atlas, No. 15), extends three-quarters of a mile north 
and south, and is exceedingly closely built. Many o[ 
the houses are built of brick, more however are built of 
mud with tiled roofs, but very few are thatched. To 
outward view they arc exceediugly unsightly and slovenly, 
and are rendered peculiarly in min by the lower story 
towards the street, in even the best of them, being let 
for shops to low tradesmen or even to artificers, who are 
very careless. Within, many of them are no doubt neat, 
and according to the idea of the inhabitants very com¬ 
fortable, as every one who lias means to afford it resides 
in this part of tlic town, nor is it fashionable for the 
wealthy to have country houses. The Nawnb Bakur 
Ali Klims has indeed a house in » suburb, but this was 
formerly occupied by mi European gentleman, and, I 
believe, has been bought by the Nawab with a view 
chiefly to receive visits from Europeans, and his family 
resides in the city. Kasmath, a rich banker, is the only 
person, so fur as I saw, that has a country house, and 
both the buildings and garden are neat, and of a respect¬ 
able size; but, I believe, are used very rarely and that 
only on festivals and entertainments, and his family 
constantly resides in the town. This predilection for 
the city would be hard to explain, as it is difficult to 
imagine a more disgusting place. There is one street 
tolerably wide that runs from the eastern to the western 
gate, but it is by no means straight uor regularly built. 
Every 'other passage is narrow, crooked, and irregular. 
The great street, when it breaks into sloughs, is occa¬ 
sionally' repaired with earth thrown in by the convicts, 
the others are left to nature by the police, and the 
neighbours are too discordant to think of uniting to 
perform any work. Paving, cleaning, and lighting, con¬ 
sidered so essential in every European town in such 
circumstances, are totally out of the question. In the 
heats of spring the dust is beyond credibility, and in 
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tlw rains every place is covered with mud, through 
which however it is contrived to drag the little one* 

]torse chaises of the natives, In the rainy season there 
is in the town a considerable pond or late, which, ns it. 
dries up, ltecomes exceedingly dirty, and in spring is 
offensive. 

East front the city is a very great suburb, the chief 
pari in which, called Harufganj, is situated between the 
eastern gate and the river, and is the principal market. 
It contains many store-houses for grain. Most of the 
buildings, especially the store-houses, are built with 
wooden posts and walls made of straw-mats, with tiled 
roofs. Although almost the whole was burned to the 
ground last year, and although a similar accident usually 
hajjpeii'. once in live or six years, it has been rebuilt 
exactly on the Game footing. Immediately above the 
town is a long narrow suburb extending almost four 
miles in length, hut seldom half a mile wide, and there are 
many short interruptions from gardens , hut one great 
street, lined in most parts on both sides with houses, 
extends the whole way and near the city divides into two 
branches, which rejoin at the eastern gate. Many narrow 
crooked alleys extend on both sides of this road, and are 
lined with 'hovels of all kinds, mostly, however, having 
mud walls and tiled roofs, and some of them have two 
stories; but there arc scarcely any respectable house? 
occupied by natives. The Nuwah Bakor AH has, 
however, as said above, a large house; Raja Kalyan 
Singh a, last native governor of Belts r, has two or 
three houses, which, from the caprice of enormous 
wealth, are notv empty ; and Raja Mitrajit,of Tikari, 
has built a house, where he occasionally resides. This 
part of the town seems to have risen, in consequence 
of the European settlement, and the houses of the 
Europeans are scattered through it, chiefly along the 
bank of the river; while, no precautions having been 
taken, their dependents have huddled along the great 
road, and formed lanes and crooked passages hetween 
it and the gentlemen’s premises, so that the access to 
several of these has become exceedingly disagreeable, 
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and to some of them difficult. Notwithstanding that 
this is one of the chief European settlements in India, 
being the seat of a court of appeal, of a city judge 
and magistrate, of the collector of a very fertile 
district, of a custom-house, of a commercial resident, 
of an opium agent, and of a provincial battalion, the 
number of European houses is trifling, and they are 
so scattered that they make no show. One of them 
is a very elegant abode, and hail it not been made to 
consist of two orders, one above the other, and both 
therefore too small, it might have heed a fine piece 
of architecture; as it is, however, it is undoubtedly the 
best private dwelling that I have seen in India. The 
others are indifferent, and some of them very bad. 
Of the 52,OUO bouses estimated to be contained in 
this city it is said that 7,1ST arc built of brick, 11,63b 
are of two stories with mud walls and tiled roofs, 53 
differ from the last in having thatched roofs, 22,138 
are mud-walled huts covered with tiles, and the 
remainder' consists of mud-walled huts covered with 
thatch. Some of the roads in this quarter flan kept in 
tolerable repair by the labour of the convicts, but the 
dirt, dust, and mud of the greater part of the suburbs are 
almost as had as those of the city. 

The town is very indifferently supplied with water. 
Near the river the supply from thence is abundant, 
but In the dry season the bringing it from thence is 
a severe tusk on the women, and in the rainy season it 
is very dirty and bnd. Near the river the wells are 
deep, and the water winch they contain is generally 
saline. Farther from the river many wells are good, 
and some of them not very deep, so that on the whole 
the people there are best supplied. One magistrate, 
some time ago, compelled the people to water the street, 
each person in front of his own house, and this, no 
doubt, was a general comfort for the whole, but in 
many particular cases was attended with hardship, so 
that this has been abandoned. The b ank of tlic Ganges 
occupied by the town is tolerably high, and in most 
parts the town might be extended farther south than 
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has been yet done, but ail along its northern boundary 
is a tract of low land deeply inundated in the rainy 
season; this, however, when the Hoods subside, is very 
well cultivated, and I do not believe that it renders 
the situation of the town unhealthy. 

A city nine miles long sounds large; but, when 
we come to investigate particulars, we shall he a good 
deal disappointed. It having been lust year proposed 
to levy a tnx on houses, the acting collector proceeded 
to make an enumeration, mid the returns procured 
gave 45,S(i7 houses, exclusive of those occupied by 
persons dedicated to religion. Two or three houses 
belonging to. one person were often returned as one, 
which saved trouble, as the tax was to he laid on the 
value of eaeli property. On account of this and of 
the religious houses, and a few Hint limy be supposed 
to have escajied. the vigilance of the surveyors, the 
number must be allowed to be somewhat more than 
the return given to the collector. The kite magistrate 
had commenced an enumeration of the pm pie, hut it 
was left incomplete, and has not been continued. 1 
am, therefore, under the necessity of proceeding by 
conjecture concerning the number of people in each 
house, and the addition that must lie allowed to the 
man her of houses returned to the collector. On the 
first point, the average conjectures of all the Durogaks, 
each of whom had carried his investigation hy actual 
enumeration to a certain extent, will give an average 
of six persons for each house, and the total number 
of houses, according to the conjecture of the Darogalis, 
amounts to rather more than S2,000. The whole 
population will, therefore, amount to 312,000, which 
J do not think liable to any considerable error. There 
are besides a great many persons, sepoys, camp-followers, 
travellers, boatmen, etc., whose number fluctuate; but 
is generally pretty considerable. 

The principal road, especially in the city, is very 
much crowded; hut there are no such multitudes of 
passengers going in and out as arc to he seen near the 
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large towns in England. A hundred yards from the 
southern wall of the city you are completely in the 
country, and within si^ht *of it I found myself, in 
looking after the curiosities of the place, just as great 
a matter of wonder to the women and children as in 
the most remote parts of Eehar, It did not appear 
that the villagers, at least the women and children, 
had ever seen an European, and they flocked round my 
palanquin with great eagerness. 

The inside of the town is disagreeable and disgusting 
and the view of it from a distance is mean. Indeed, 
at a little distance south from the walls it is not dis¬ 
cernible : there is no building that overtops the inter¬ 
vening trees, and no bustle to indicate the approach 
to a city. The view from the river, owing to the Euro¬ 
pean houses scattered along its bank, is rather better, 
and is enlivened by a great number of fine-formed 
native women that frequent the banks to bring water. 
Still, however, the appearance of the tow n from"thence, 
especially in the dry season, is very sorry, the pre¬ 
dominant feature being an irregular high' steep bank 
of clay without herbage, and covered with all manner 
of impurities, for it is a favourite retreat of the 
votaries of Cloacina, accompanied by the swine and curs 
that devour the offerings. 


Major Ken noil has given in the Bengal atlas a 
plan of the poor fortifications by which the city of 
Patna is surrounded; and, as ever ’since his survey they 
have been totally neglected, their condition is now to 
the last degree wretched. A very little pains would, 
however, render them a security against predatory 
horse, and would enable them to preserve the effects of 
all the vicinity from such a force, which in the present 
reduced state of the native princes is now more likely 
tube employed than any other. 1 I have little doubt 
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that in case of alarm the inhabitants would willingly 
undertake the necessary work, were they directed by 
the Magistrate. The gates are now In a most deplo¬ 
rable state of decay, and are rather alarming to 
strangers that enter. In order to prevent accidents 
they should probably be pulled down, ns in the present 
state of the rampart they can be of no nee in defending 
the place. The fort in the north-east corner of the 
city is now so overrun with modern buildings that its 
form can lie no longer distinguished, nor could I perceive 
any remains, except some old gates. It is the common 
idea among the natives that the fort and city were built 
by A#im, the grandson of Aurungzebe, and that 
Pataliputra had long been completely destroyed when 
that prince arrived ; and, as I have before said, it would 
appear that in A,D. 12(10 Patali had become a nest of 
robbers, and was then punished ; but a fort was built; 
nor can I trace anything relating to it in Dow’s history 
until the year 1611, when n convention of Afghan chiefs 
assembled at the place, which was then the capital of 
Belmv. Further, it would appear that about this time 
the town was not only fortified, but had within the walls 
a palace, where the bubah resided. The inscription 
also on the gate of the fort, dated in the H. 1042, 
attributes its erection to a Feroz Jung Khan. Thu 
vulgar opinion must therefore be a mistake, and takes 
its rise from the name of Azita having been given to 
the city. It is alleged that until the Mahratta invasion, 
the city walls contained all the inhabitants, and its 
principal increase and prosperity seem to have been 
oning to the European commercial factories, for at one 
time the English, Dutch, Danes and French had 
factories here, stud traded to a great extent, especially in 
cotton doth. This trade* has no doubt suffered, and 
although that of nitre and opium has Increased, yet 
the parts of the town adjacent to the factories have 
declined; but then the city is said to have greatly 
increased, and the value of the ground in it, within 
these til teen years, is said to have doubled, owing to the 
difficulty of procuring a spot for building a house. 
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The English Company's original factory is now 
occupied by the Opium Store-house, a very substantial 
good building, well fitted for the purpose to which it is 
applied. Near it is the jail, also a large building, hut 
neither handsome, nor strong enough t o confine ruffians. 
Tins house at present occupied as the city court is near 
the jail ; hut is a very abominable-looking place. The 
court of appeal is a handsome modern building, but 
very sinajl 

At the western extremity of the -suburbs is a 
building called the Golghar, intended as a granary, and 
perfectly sui uencria. Fot the sake of the gre^t man 
by whose orders this building was erected, the 
inscriptions should be removed, were they not a beacon 
to warn governors of the necessity of studying political 
economy, and were it not of use to man kind to know 
Bven the weaknesses of Mr. Hastings. 

Immediately above and Iwdow the city two native 
merchants built brick keys, of considerable length, to 
facilitate the landing and shipping ot goods in the rainy 
season- Boats can then lay along the key , and deliver 
and take in goods with ease; but (hey never would 
appear to have been of use in the dry season, when some 
contrivance to facilitate tire conveyance of goods up and 
down the enormous bank is most wanted. These keys 
are called Foshta, are private property, and at present 
are chiefly used for lodging coarse goods, such as timber 
and bamboos, which in the dry season ore deposited on 
the bank. Parallel to the city, at some distance south 
from it, and extending some way farther each way is an 
old trank, which seems to have been intended to exclude 
the floods, and still answers for that purpose. 

These with the roads and a few miserable brick 
bridges are all the public works that T have seen, except 
those dedicated to religion. In the middle of the city 
the Homan Catholics have a church, the best looking 
building in the place. Near it is the common grave of 
the English who were treacherously murdered by the 
orders of Kascm Ali l^efore his final overthrow j it is 
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covered. by a pillar of the most uncouth form, built 
partly of stone, partly of brick. There are many 
mnsjids, or mosques, but none of them very large, and 
many of them are non' let as w ^rehouses by their 
owners. This is the case with (he handsomest of them, 
which is built entirely of stone, and of which a view is 
annexed, ft stands with one end to the street* and the 
bouse of a descendant of the prophet, who is styled the 
tnototcoli of the mosque, is situated in front. This 
drawing will give an idea of flic sty lu of building in 
Patna, and of the manner in which it is disfigured by 
the wretched sheds built in front for art iliters and petty 
traders. Although the owner has let ius mosque for a 
warehouse, he is strenuous in his calls on the faithful 
to pray, and he is the loudest crier and the loudest 
prayer in the whole town. 

The chief place of actual worship among the Moslems 
of Patna is the monument of Shah Amuu, about the 
middle of the western suburb. He was a native of the 
Punjab, and, after a long residence, died here in the 
year of the Hijri 1032. The proprietors are the eheiaa 
or disciples of the saint, and not his descendants, and 
all of these holy persons have abstained from marriage. 
Kurimbuksh, the present occupant, is the seventh 
successor in the office. H e has considerable endow ments, 
and gives food daily to from 50 to £00 fakirs. Every 
Thursday night from 100 to 500 pilgrims, Moslems 
and Hindus, many of them from a distance, come to 
intercede with the saint for bis assistance, and make 
offerings. In the month Zikrnl there is an annual fair 
(ittela}, which lasts three days. On the first, people 
apply to Shah Shujawol ; on the second, to Vasunt ; 
and on the third, to the great saint; the two former 
having been among his successors, and the latter of 
them, it must be observed, has a Hindu name. About 
5 000 votaries attend. Adjacent to the tomb is an 
Imamvara, where 100,000 people assemble with the 
pageantry used in celebration of the grandsons of the 
prop list. Near it is a tank dug by the paint, where, ouce 
in the year, 10,000 people assemble, and many of them 
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bathe, A public crier calls the people to prayers, hut 
few or none assemble ; those who are roused to pray 
Uy the crier perform their devotions on the spot where 
they happen to be at the time, I have not observed among 
the Moslems oi Bengal or Bihar any meetings in their 
mosques, such as we have in nur chumhes, m order to 
have public prayers and to hear their scriptures either 
read or expounded. The only other place of worship 
among the Moslems at ait remarkable is the monument 
of anot her saint, named Pir Bahor, which was built 
alK>ut 200 years ago, but it is only attended l>y a few in 
its vicinity. It at present belongs to a widow, who, 
since her husband’s death, acts as Tirzadah for tint 
families who were wont to require the assistance of the 
deceased. 

The only places of worship at all remarkable among 
the followers of the Brahmans are the temples of the 
great and little Patanadevi, Pn tones war i, or Goddess of 
Patana, i.e,, the city. The great goddess is said to have 
been placed in her present situation by Patali, daughter 
of Raja Sudarsan, who bestowed the town now called 
Patna on his daughter, and she cherished the city like a 
mother, on which account it was called Patalipufcru, or the 
son of Patali. The building is small, but avowedly 
recent, and erected at the expense of the priests. Far 
from acknowledging the story of Patali, these allege 
that their deity lias existed here from the origin of 
things, Tliis in India is an usual pretence, hut there is 
a circumstance attending the tutelar deity of this city 
that in most parts is not so ordinarv, although very 
much so in these districts. The image (see drawing 
-Vo, 124) called a goddess is a male, and is no douht a 
representation of a Bqudh, and probably of Gautama, as 
he has seated him two disciples ns usual in Ava. 
2v ear the throne is placed a female deity, but'this is not 
the object of worship, and represents, I have no doubt, 
aeimratms seated, on a lion, and on her knee holding the 
infant Dunyas (see drawing No. 126). The Pandas or 
priests are Kanoj Brahmans, and many goats are 
saci inced on Saturdays and Tuesdays, but they have no 


endowment. The little goddess was placed in her 
present situation by Man Singha, while that noble 
Hindu had the government of. Bihar. The temple is of 
no great consequence, but is much more frequented 
than that of the great goddess, and the priest, who is a 
Kanoj Brahman, is supposed to have very considerable 
profit. 

The Pataneswaris are properly the Gram-devatas of 
the town, but as the worship of these deities is not 
fashionable in Behar, this is considered by many as a 
term too degrading. Still, however, many are aware of the 
circumstance, but Guriya, Pir Damuriya, Bam '! kakur, 
Damuvir, Sam Sing, Benimadhav, Ehikkari-Kumar, 
Siriya devata, Karuvir, Patalvir, Jalaps, etc., are also 
applied to as Gram-devatas. Near the eastern gate in 
the suburbs is a small temple of Gaud and Saaghar, but 
the image represents only the generative organs of these 
deities. Every Monday in Sravan from l.UOO to 5,000 
votaries assemble, and make offerings. The priest is 
a gardener. At the north-east corner of the city, at 
a place where some Indy, name unknown, burned with 
her husband's corpse, 50,000 assemble once a year, and 
make offerings. In the great days of bathing in the 
Ganges, most people cross to the j unction of the Gandaki; 
but on a certain day about 10,000 women assemble and 
bathe at a ghat in the west end of the city. 

Hie followers of Nanak have at Patna a place of 
worship of great repute. This is called the ITari-Mandir, 
and owes its celebrity to its having been the birthplace 
of Govinda Singha, their last great teacher. The 
Man dir itself is of little consequence, but it is sur¬ 
rounded by pretty large buildings for the accommodation 
of the owner. The meetings are less frequent and 
numerous than formerly, the owners applying less of 
their profits to what are called charitable purposes. The 
Harimandir, which is in the city, belongs to the Khalejab 
sect founded by Govinda, and confined in a great 
measure to the wert of India. The Kholasahs or 
original Sikhs, who prevail in Debar, have in the suburb 
14 £0. R, & J. 
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called Rekabgunj a considerable place ot worship, ami 
the owner possesses very considerable authority and 
income. 

Petty causes, even under 50 rupees, must be 
carried directly before the judge, who appoints a person 
called Sales to determine each. Four or live persons 
live hy this employment; but the people of the eastern 
suburb can apply to the commissioner of Phatuha. 
The same man, however, is also commissioner at Bar, 
tinder another judge, so that both duties must be 
neglected. 

The principal Pirzadah among the Moslems is the 
owner or the monument of Shah Arzani. One K a y .i 
performs the ceremonies for the whole persons of rank, 
but bus deputies who attend the lower ranks, and as 
usual in this vicinity are called Nckah-Khanis or 
inarriers. Most persons of rank do not employ the Jvazi, 
and their own kinsmen or dependants, having learning 
sufficient, conduct their ceremonies. Of the Hindus, 
2 annas are of the Sakti sect and 3 annas of the sect 
of Siva, Of these 5 annas, 2 annas follow Brahmans, 
partly resident in Patna, jmrtly in 'limhut, and a very 
Jew in Bengal, but some men of extraordinary virtue 
from Benares, and called Daudis, intrude on the sacred 
order; 3 annas follow the Dasnami Sannyasis, most of 
them strangers. Tliree annas of the whole are of the sect 
of Vishnu. By Far the greatest part ol these follow 
the Ramawats and Radlutballubhis, nearly in about 
equal nivmliers. Part of both classes of these instruc¬ 
tors are Brahmans, but most are Sudms. Host of them 
reside, and there may be 20 houses of froth sects, but 
some of the occupants of these houses have married; 
and four only of the houses are of considerable note. 
They have very little endowment, but considerable 
profits, and the buildings arc pretty large, but all modern. 
The lx?st is in the suburb of Marufganj, and lie longs 
to Ram Krishna Das, a Rnmawat. Besides the Rama- 
wats and 11 ad bubal tali his, an Akhara of the Nimawats 
has a few followers. Four annas of the Hindus are of 
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(lie Kholasab sect of the Sikhs, mostly l oil owing Goviutki 
!Oss oi liekahgunj, but 1 here are several other inferior 
®8Bggats. IVofc above 50-• bouse? adhere to the doctrine 
of the Kbalesah sect in the JJariinaudir, but msen 
strangers frequent this phee of warship. Two hundred 
houses are guided by* the Kavirpanthi, of which there 
is an Akhara, A few weavers are of the Gorai^banathi 
sect, and have Gurus of their own. All these and a 
few other trifling castes are considered as orthodox 
(Astik). Three hundred houses of Jain or Srawaks are 
considered as heterodox (Nasiik), and between 3 and i 
aunas, the dregs of impure poverty, are considered 
altogether unworthy of care. 

Most of the few antiquities, that remain, have been 
already incidentally mentioned. The traces that can 
lie considered as belonging to {lie Hindu city are 
exceedingly i rifli ng. Everywhere in digging, 1 iroken pots, 
but very little else, arc to be foundand where the 
river washes away (lie liank, many old wells arc laid 
open, hut nothing lias loen discovered to indicate largo 
or magnificent buildings. In the Ganges, opposite to 
the suburbs above the town, I found a stone image 
lying by the water's edge when the river was at the lowest. 
It has represented a male standing, with two arms and 
one head, (rut the arms and feet have been When. r i he 
face also is much mutilated. It ia nearly of a natural 
fixe, and very cjurnsy, and differs from most Hindu 
images that I have seen in being completely formed, 
and not carved in relief with its binder parts adhering 
to the rock, from whence it has been cut. On (he back 
part of the scarf, which pusses round the shoulders, are 
some letters which I have not been able to have ex¬ 
plained, and too much defaced to admit of being copied 
with absolute precision. Some labourers employed to 
bring this image to my house informed me that it had 
lieen some years ago taken from a field on the south 
side of the suburbs, and had l>oen intended for an object 
of worship : but that a great fire having happened on 
the day when it was removed, the people were afraid, 
and threw it into the sacred river. They nlso informed 
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me that in. the same field the feet of another image 
projected from the ground, and that many years ago a 
,\] t. IIawkins had removed a third. On going to the place 
I could plainly discover that there had been a small build¬ 
ing of brick, perhaps fifty or sixty feet in length; but most 
of the mat eria ls have been removed. On digging I found 
the in, a go to fie exactly similar to that which I found on 
the river but somewhat larger. The feet are entire, and 
some part of the arms remain, but the head has been 
removed. On its right shoulder is placed something which 
seems intended to represent a Thibet bull’s tail. This is 
an insignia of (he Tatis, ot priests of Jain, but in other 
respects the images have little resemblance to such 
persons, one of whom is represented in the Drawing 
No, 132. I rather suppose that these images have been 
intended as an ornament to the temple, and to represent 
the attendants on some ged, whose image has been des¬ 
troyed. In the drawing No. 2 the images have been 
represented with the inscription on the smaller, that on 
the larger is totally illegible. 

In the suburbs at a little distance from the eastern 
gate are two heaps called ilathni, which are supposed 
to be of Hindu origin; but tb.re is no tradition con¬ 
cerning the person by w hom they are built, and their 
else is trilling. South from these heaps about a mile 
is a very considerable heap, which with some small 
eminences in the neighbourhood are called the five hills, 
and are attributed to the five sans of Pandu : but this 
is probably an idle fable. One is at least 100 feet in 
perpend oular height, and Las no hollow on its top, so 
that I suspect it to have been a solid temple of the 
Uuddbas. The others are almost level w ith the soil, and 
have probably been houses for the accommodation of 
religious men. It is said by the peasants of the neigh¬ 
bourhood that they consist entirely of brick, but the 
owner of the larger obstinately refused his consent to 
allow me to dig for its examination. 

I camiofc learn any tradition concerning the island 
Sam la 1 pur, opposite to Patna, having ever lean a town; 
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nor, so far as I can learn, are any ceremonies performed 
there, as ilajor 'VVilford had heard. 

It need not b 9 wondered, that so little traces of 
the Hindu city should remain, as the occupancy of men 
totally regardless of the monuments of antiquity soon 
obliterates every traces audit is only in remote and 
wild parts of the country, that the ruins of buildings 
axe allowed to remain undisturbed; or among nations 
very far civilized, that any attention is bestowed on the 
preservation of the monuments of art. Chehclsutoon, 
the palace of the viceroys of Behar, which lias accommo¬ 
dated many personages of royal birth, and which fifty 
years ago was in perfect preservation, and occupied by 
the king’s son, can now be scarcely traced In a few 
detached portions retaining no marts of grandeur; and 
the only remain of a court of justice, that had been 
erected in the year of the llijri 1112, is a stone 
commemorating the erection, which was dug up m the 
(year) 1221 (ad. 1S07), when a police office was about 
to be erected on the spot where the other had formerly 
stood, and which in T9 years from its foundation had 
been completely obliterated. 


Appendix* 

The Collection of Mineral Specimens. 

Buchanan's report on the Minerals of Ratlin and G :iyi hue 
been fppralpctii] without abridgment in East l*ii Indio, Volume 
I, page? £>il to if*. He dandled the hills in which most of 
the specimens were found into three main groups, follows -—■ 

(A) The Southern range of Bilb» Consisting of two mutn 
rid g c-s r a p pro xi ti iuL-1y pa m\ id to ea oh other— (I; p hills wh idi ! i. j 
considered to be pure granite, forming the southern boundary of 
the district from the Ourpa 1-JiH to Durvaaarikb and Briuggmtili 
near Rapid], this granite further to the east and south of 
Rajfuili becoming much modified in the neighbourhood of the 
mica mines of Beliin mid Dubaur ; and (2) p hill? of quartz, 
jasper, or hairatamr, -4reVhhtg from Ektira and Midmhhar in 
the neighbourhood of Akl-arpav, in a north-enaterly directum 
us far tm the hills of Oldham- hi western Mmight iv Oe albo 
thought that he could trace (S>, a series of jsruaU isolated hilts of 
granite, lying north of lhe Liter ridge, and likewise running 
tMh-e&iieriy from the neighbourhood of Fatehpur through 
Sitamarhi as faros the group of hllL close to Lakki Surai and 
KmL 

(B) The Eajgiv Hills, which he also subdivided into two 
principal port urns—£1), the hills Lraceihlv, inmost pirl? a* a 
double ridge, from a small heap north of Bakraur close to Jiodh 
Gaya in □ north-easterly direction past Tapohon, lhmria, Itajgir 
itself, mid Giriah, un far ns the Shcikhpura hills, but including 
al-Fo tho isolated hill at Bihar ; all of these being almost entirely 
si Eldons and very little modified by contact action ; and (2), the 
subsidiary range oE small isolated hills which lie dose to the 
northern ridge of the main group, commencing from Nurawat 
and continuing timmgh ifajhauli and Sarau to the confuted 
heap of low hills north of Chakra Ghat in the main ridge, and 
called Dnkri Ghat or Be harm Those he considered to be mainly 
fiUehn% but uineU more metamorphosed. 
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{C) The liarnbir Hi Ok, which hi regarded as (1), a central 
nucleus, the Batab-ir hitb proper, including Kawa T>al all pure 
g ran if * | (2) an eastern wing, eomprisiiig the aeries o! isolated 
hills siicli ad Dheriupar or Chsrbigha (mis-spelt Turhigtra in 
Martin's edition), Ihitharkaii, anil Bathani, all of these being 
granitic in their nature, hut with the ela tion of the Unnamed 
hill more or less modified; and (1), a southern wing, consisting 
of the hills close to the town of Gay a, some of thaw being o! 
granite, some of quartzite, and the real a mixture of these 
natures in varying degree, modified hv contact action. 

The principal omissions in this classification an: the numerous 
low hills in the strip of country lying between hie route oF 
December loth, 1S1I, past- the nor til of the Maher ami SoUuuth 
Mfb ns far as Sitm.rarhi, and that Uken on January lttb to 
leth ISIS, skirting the aotitliertt boundary of the Rajgir HiUa 
fma lJutuia to Tapoban and Amclhi. The Jnun.nl shows 
that be did not examine the nature of the bills in this area, 
amongst which the qnartsifc ridge about live miles long ending 
on the* oast at Benia, and the isolated hill at Tungi ne«r 
Jammatfaii t ore the most prominent. U be ki& dow. a31 ^ 
particularly if bo had examined the small hilU close to the 
present Gaya-Nawada road near TTMirginj, the four easternmost 
of which are of granite exactly similar to that of the Barahar 
Hills, it is not unlikely that he would have modified hi* oUm- 
tication to some extent, and that he would not have Msoewlod 
the isolated granite hills south of the Rajgir IliBs so closely 
with Ids Southern division. 

The list of minerals which follows has been compiled from 
the numbers given to them in the Journal, as shown in the 
various footnote*. It item that while it can hardly be regarded 
as anything more than a temporary ctissifiwtaon „ pending the, 
more detailed examination which Buchanan made during hi* i>Ut 
at Patna after his tour Lid been completed, it is as regkrd* 
number* fairly 

Judging from the Report, the collection of minerals from the 
hills of Pole a and Gaya consisted of either 111 or 11 * specimens. 
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ind at least three at four eo-cstled Minerals of the Plain# were 
probably also included. The highest number definitely assigned 
to any specimen in the Journal is 115, but there are seventeen 
blink* in tbg list. A monget the specimens collected from the 
hills, fourteen of these omission# can be explained; for in at 
least- three cases Buchanan has assigned the same number in tho 
Journal to two quite different minerals, and iti eleven other case* 
baa not written down any number at all. 

In this list the brief description of each specimen follows 
that ol tho Upport rather than the Journal, ns the former repre¬ 
sents Buchanan's matured views. The hill at which each speci¬ 
men was found is mentioned in the Journal, but in the list its 
locality is shown according to Buchanan'# classification described 
above. 
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Appendix 2» 

T%po New Insert | it ion s from the B&rabrvr Hills, and so 
Identification of GorathaglH. 

By V. H. Jackson, M, A.. 

from tfis Jour Mill of lie Sthor and On**ii Htteitfei Society t 
Fol . I, Fart II, I If 15, yogti 159-1?L 

I. 

In bis account of the country between Pataliputra ami Gaya, 
IIiuenTsmg mentions a great mountain, inhabited by the dtviuo 
RisHis, poisonous snakes and savage dragons, fierce beast a and 
birds of prey . On its top a st&pa about ten feet high bad been 
built of gold, silver aud precious stones by the Davas, but so 
long ago that the precious substances had turned into stone- 
while no one had visited the spot for apes, II© then Ba . v * * 

« On He tatlern ‘ii/mmil of the wkhm tofn Here it a stupii. Here 

TalhegaU formerly stood for a lime htkohhng tie cone try of 
Jifagodhaf* 

There is little, if any, room for doubt regarding the true posi* 
tion of this mountain. If Tdirha, DharSWat, and Kauwadol are 
to be identified with the nitre of the monasteries of Tilidaka, 
Gnnamati, and. Silabhadra, respectively, as seems practically «ar- 
tain, their bearings and distances from the Barabar Hills cor re- 
q*od sufficiently closely to those slated by HiurnTsiug to show 
that these lulls are the mountain to which he referred, snd that 
the temple of Siddheswamath now oecupies the site from, which 
Buddha was said to have cont.'mplatod the country of Magalbu. 
These identifications were first sug gested by Mr, B yglar in 

“ Btsl’i iribilutivsi, T«t, U, p. 2W : 




1872-711.* Fur some years Gcnernl Ciiniiingliasii, probably 
by an error in Julienk translation, 1 considered that 
Uiucn Teangk mountain was in the southern range of the Lilia 
lyin* Li.-tween Girkk and G&yA, “ Sumewhere about three miles 
to the north-west, of Waairgunj During his third tour in 
Bihnr in Its7i-78 he altered his opinion, 1 and the reports of 
Lig two last tours in 187^-80 fl and 1880-81* slow tint no 
doubt was left in his mind regarding the correctness of 
Mr. Beglar's identification. This is accepted by all later 
observers.* 

In the Mahi-bharata, Sabha Parra, Ch. XX, v, 30, a re Fer¬ 
enc is rondo to another hill, named Gorathagiri, from which the 
country of XTagedha was surveyed by Kyishga, Bhima and 
Arjuna, on their way eastwards to Girivrajn (BajagrihaJ to fight 
b gainst Jarasandha. This passage, with Dr. Wengers transk- 
tion, was quoted by Bmadlcy la bio account of the Bnddbiatic 
Remains of Bihar, * but I am indebted to Prof. Ramavatar 
S irma, SI.a., of Patna College, for the following extract from 
and strictly literal translation of the Madras edition text 

flTflT ! 5TP1T^ J|^S|l 

*nri ^ ^i 

^T^h^f^T31^jprGPJ ^ i |R*JI 

It srci^iTta^TjrtTO | 

nnsjfarfarTg’rei ii^ii 


* Aiih, Suits* 1673-78, Vol, VI11, ps ,. K-ST, 1JJS. 

* VVniri, VuL 11, jape 103. 

* AnfSanl Gnograjiti y el India, Hap XllasS p. «7,1S?1. 

* Surrey ISepu:^ 1877-78. Vol. XI, f. 165, 1450, 

* ink. Surrey Rcporti, IBJ3.SO, Vol. XV, prefaco, P , ir, 1632. 

l Artli, Sum-jr TtljrtrU, lSfiO-Sl, Vol, XVI, Jlp , W , *% 43, JS33, 

» I i Herron, Scto oTi Itie rtatriet of Oi*», jm** ii ■ Kleio, Indian 

ttS^*v“^55h.“ w ‘““' “** SwU ‘'- 1 «* 

’•1^.8-B., Vo], I LI, i'itt 1, p, 368, 






g^spn^t fri^juinin>a: *w ftt* 

fist ^f n ^ WI 1 

frawSws'Mw 4 H * 11 

wffWi*fitera^sTH 

xx r ->8 «■ eyeing the cbrmingSat^ttd weing 

_£uw« ■*■ ^ Mi,!UU ' l, ” y “ M " d *• 

UiU aai C1»™.»a.t.. rK «rfm g «.rt- 

»*—* -* - -* 

—•■«‘sjtss; 

^^WlU wealth, F~~& ofwak, a*d b*™ g 
beautiful tree*. 

Said the eon ©t ^ aBU “ lfvH ,. .. „» 

, 1 0 »D .« PtitbA IK>.»«!. “« ''™ C * th ’,^ 
AaIj v. j, v <s! cattle, evar full ot 

i mitfifnl Mv'^ht tetihm**h P° s8eiS 

"ivrtl^ritk tb. fifth Cb.itj.Va, tb.» ***“t' w,, ~ 

S£St- .•— T ***jr' 7 -**’ *" 

1 7 n.;* hill tailed GoTatha, mud »■ far ae t 

literaturt to tb t H ^ «b«k«M .ho b,» 

‘“ *“,T« S^tfj* with ,»J biU . B,h». 

attempted t© lrtcnttiy ( , » mi • Rath an * are betb 

H ° ^ b w\b Ittirledae there 1* *<> hill ©ear eceugh to 
copototot ^ l Sa ' tW hill, the iot«o«« » •**” «■•' ** 

s e«—i- *• “ t, “ , " M ** 

r te«rflfc Bathini hill J ' “ 


"Sksaecy «U, «• «-*'• “ ( *’ 73 * 
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Ii» (liit case, Mr. attempt at iJentifiifalion etgnot 

|»i»[bly be teg tilled as sit rarest d. The concoition between the 
names of the bitli it so slight thtt it coold scarcely bj taken into 
account even if there were any other letter reasons for selectin' 
JJatbani as a possible site of Got at ha, lot of these there appear 
to be none whatever. The distance from the Siddheew.»r peal of 
Banlhar to the northern gap in Lho hills at Kgjgir is aboit 2d 
wiles in a straight tine. The hill called Bithini in merely a low 
ridge of large granite bou lders lying approximately on thin Line 
and at a point about two-thirds of the way from Bora bar to 
H-ijgir- Quite close on the south there ar3 higher hills p some o( 
which are nearer to Rajgir than Bathnui itself, but a*J are l»w 
compared with the hills in the ltfijgir range and none would 
naturally be selected as bills from which a comprehensive view of 
the surrounding country could bo obtained. 

If there were no other dues for ascertaining the true position 
of tiomthogiri it would be unprofitable to suggest any other 
site, but the object of this paper is to show that during the last 
two years additional facts have been discovered which appear to 
establish beyond any reasonable doubt the conclusion {hut when 
this part of the Maha-bhurata was composed Goratha^iri was a 
name given to (lie Bari bar bilh. The new evidence which is 
brought forward is that of inscriptions, for tk‘j name itself has 
been found cut aa rock; in two separate pla.es, both of which 
are uot far fioin the well-known caves dedicated by Aioku lo 
the Ajiribj. 

It is an interesting fact that both three new inscriptions are in 
Itrilinri characters of the same type as those nsei in the d-.rdiei- 
t*ry inscriptions of the caves, and that in the opinion of Butu R. 
11, Eanerji of the Archaeological Department they belong to tiie 
third century B.C. It Is therefore probable that they are 

contemporary with the cave inscriptions themselves, which date 
frem -57 and 2 l 0 BC, and possible tbatthfly may have been 
cot by tie same workmen. According to Yin writ Smith, “no 
extant Sn=criptlon t in cither the north or south, can be referred 
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tvilh confidence q. date earlier tbflia that of AJofca. “ 31 
lienee the epigraph!© evidence for ttiu idem ideation of Gor&- 
thigiri is for India one of anuiiitlly gi-Jrftfc antiquity. 

Again, iE this identification il. become* practically 

Certain that the refcr-MC-M in the M htri-biifkn&ta and in Hi am 
Twig'* account to ft hill from which the country of Magadha writ 
purveyed are both to ho applied to the Siddheaffar poak oF the 
Bafihar billflj on whida an ancient temple oE Slvu now stands, 
shaded by tamarind trees. Iliucri Thing's story thus becomes 
a Buddhist version of the Ilinlu legend regard mg this hill. No 
more suitable choice Could have been madt.^ us the viifW on all sides 
from the level and artificially raised platform round this temple 
is remarkably line. On a clear day at the end of the rains the 
whole of the non hem range of the Ritjgir Hill a stands out sharply 
defined and appears quite elosCj while bills like Guipa and 
bfiDgirikh arc perfectly distinct on the horizon, although twenty 
or thirty miles further away* 

II. 

An cataEupvgC of the first and Urger of the*© new ins..:iiphOTin 
is reproduced in Figure L This sv*$ discover-d by Mr- C, Boss; 11 
and myself on March Btb, 1913. The weather at the time waj 
dull and rainy. It wdl he scon later on that these conditions! 
though very annsnal for March, are except!nnally favoonbb when 
^caitibing for or endeavour mg 1 j decipher iorcriptions which have 
heroine weatherworn and indistinct. As is shown in Figure* 2 
and the inscription has been cut on a Urge isolated boulder, and 
is now about S| feet fit™ the ground* The rchik itself can beet 
he found by going about UiO yards along (he ordinary path which 
tends north'west of the long low ridge in which three of the four 
caves have been excavated f to apart of the valley where l ho 
generallevel rises distinctly, and ari ancient dam has recently bw-ti 
repaired for irrigation- The rock is close to the dim, on the 
south side of the path* The inscription faae* west-north-went. Aft 
it is quite exposed, it ha* become rather indistinct even nnderthfl 
it Kml j Hi*t jvt i*f IwIjji, 3nl -^dUivn, 16. 






molt favourable coDditbni. Wba first found, the won! Goratba 
coaid bo read at once, but the remainder waa n&t clear until an 
ettunpage whs taken bj the Arekaologfeal Department six months 
later (Figure la)* On this, Baba K,D* Banerji has kindly reported 
*a follows : #f The impression which I God In tbia office u not 
vouplfit^. Itomib the taet letter. I r^d tlie inscription us 
folbivi : GvrqfiSfiro .—There is no doubt about the reading of 
the tast syllable, it is yiro s= (f) §irau f * in the kill \ Cornelia 
may be ad apaitftramfa form of Gomta, which Is m form of ibe 
aoaofa, or it may be simply the ratia or chariot drawn by c&en/* 
Since receiving this report- I bare examined the inscription 
carefully on revoTn! occjidonij and have taken the retain page 
ibown in Figure 1. It seems certain that no letter has been 
omitted,, aud that there are no signs that a final letter ever existed. 

The second inscription, shown in Figure 4* wa* discovered by 
me on Xteegmbtf iTtli, I9l4j while making a systems Lie £caich 
of the whole of the western Face of the long ridge wbh-h contains 
the Sudani* and Lomasa Ri*hi e&vvs* The photograph reprodtictd 
is, Figure 5 shows that it h to be found about 20 feet south of 
the centre of the doorway in tbe latter cave. It is about acren 
fe*t above the level of the lintel of this door, but except along 
the Face of tie rook, where a ditch was cut in 1847 by Captain 
Kittoe in order to drain the water out of the eaves, earth baa 
icctimutated to a depth of about three feet. Figure 4 shows that 
with the exception of the letter Mo this inscription it practically 
identical with the first Balm B. D* Bauerjt Informs me that 
the reading is Gcrdthagiri, and that while the form of the ikm if 
unusual it could not possibly be anything e}ee H * 

This Inscription is only about half the size of the fiut, and 
though deeply cat is if anything more worn, awing to the fart 
that there is a flight depression in the rook just above it, down 
which » stream of water runs during rain. A littta distance from 
the final character there ia some evfdecoe of the existence of 
another, per hap* eo # tot this is very doubtful and ibe letter could 
not in any case belong to the same word. 


a £** sab 1’ftbruArjr J02&, 
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Figure Xo. 1 
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Figure N' >. 




Figure X<k 5. 
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The existence of at lesrt two ioscriptions of «aelly tho sum?' 
type Ji probably sufficient to remove moat of the doubts regarding 
tlie identification with Bsrabar which might remain if only a 
tingle record of the name Goratba bod boon found there, but it 
is pecessarj todbeaes two passible objections 

The first is one which depends on the meaning to be attached 
in the extract from the Maba-bbareto already quoted, to wm' 
M&ghadhaporam or "City of MagldW’, which Krishna and 
the'two PSadavas are said to have seen from the Goratba hill. 
If the definite fortified city of Old Rijagrifaa « GUtm^h 
referred to, as might naturally be supposed, it n impossible to 
see this city from the highest point of tic Barter lulls. It m 
however just as impossible to see it- from any hill outside the 
Baieir radge itself, and it does not appear necessary to nanma 
that in tho text anything more than the country of Ma-a ^ i» 
intended. In his translation Professor Sartna has called attention 
to the fact that in this extract Mugadha is associated with thm 
different terms— 1 field, Trt?I city and settlement 

although in each case the idea conveyed seems to be the Same. 

Tho Hobble Mr. Oldham, to whom I am much indited for 
advice and criticism on this paper, has suggested to me a very 
i«™a.g..i>h>~*>* .hi.hU not 

interpretation of the word Mlgadhapnreni. He writes- L 
lust possible that Migadhapurera may have been a toivu close to 
the east of the Barter billi, on the site of what is now Immvu 

as Ibrahimpnr" . , . 

It is certain that a large settlement formerly ei.steu on 

this site, in the ho uthern portion of the triangular tween 

the two branches of the Pbalga, which bifurcates at tb» point, 
with tho granite ridge named Jibhiya on the norti .is 
The foundations of the bouses in the villages of Ibmbimpur and 
Jam contain a largo number of granite blocks, all of whic . aye 
been ent and some carved or otherwise ornament , w \f> in 
the fields surrounding the villages similar bloi hs an ’V 3 
quantities of briefcs are constantly unearthed bj i c cu its 
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Tin* town may Lave extended a? far as the hill, at the foot 
. ihctc ara m:tn 7 6J '“ ;iar remains, but there ate no sign* 
n U was of such great untiqnifcy A3 a reference to it in the 
Mahfirhtftau would imply, Though a careful watch was keid 
curing a 8Rr ' fp J' of Okl Bfijag-rii* or GIrhvaja, wbi h I was 
roeently enabled to carry out by the kind assistance of Sir John 
l a f* L * k rector- General of Andzedogy in India, no artificial- 
7 shaped stones were noticed in the foundations of the numeral 
buildings whidtcui still be trooed, and hardly any amongst t!,« 
‘tj 0 ' tUlT,tlt,es i}i tto » bIoijcs mattered over the area of the 
«!?,■» that (| seems certain that the original builders 
ere not abated with the of dressed stone. Moreover, 
“ 3lgl " s lfl tLa llrwbioipttrareas#the artificialeleva- 

f t , lL . ^j 18 w biuk fK!m to have been used as fort* or 

SnJ "* ***"* B««mt lUngnp the 
^ g WFinfi hilh, a jo eh^RiuturistHi features yf Old 

I ^ nl ^ddheawaioath, however, there is a site 

alt ‘ W Teai *™- “r on the south, the 

natural ensure within the bills, which contains ,hc four caves f >£ 

, S ’ ” d 0U tl,ceast > t! ‘* «l«n«ve plain stretching as f„ r w ,b* 
Itf Pba! ^ ^ich n. described hr Buchanan 

^ 0WB V7 0 DC ° Ple ° f LhIa d ' vJebn Il *« a contention 
. rr aiul P^tflnd that Hama performed the offer- 

25 ' i **** A9Ur 0,1 tiaS P^t ¥i body which extend* 

hatm 1 . 01 “ r “ er ° f ^ Bai * bar Wl* they contend 

i dt^ h ,B “T WlCe in cn tb * A*-to such 

_ I , W ^ b0 ; n by the Gayawal*, these prints 

iu m vL DeW f Ti?*™ 0 * theit ° Wn ' **** I have mentioned 
mj account of the «md f [aces that are their p^perty This 

nuumot is far from impritahje, and onUio Vishmva-Sangtruo-i 

roui o,m to 15,000 assemble on tha w^t bank of tbcSimgr 

; ; “ ; ; a mile b 4b»*r surrounded 

of Z " ° CkB>ai,l! CaUud In the middle 

a Jd ST* " T? KiU Mudt 10 thc «** of which 

read ha, formerly b*t made, proWdy ta *,* building, of 


which a few traces remain. Throughout the pi i.in. are hoapu of 
bricks an d etoness hut whether the remains of a town or tern plea 
it is iin possible to say: the farmer, fflom the extent t b tlic most 
prubable opinion/* 11 

A more earcfnl examination of this site has shown that 
Buchan ti/a opinion is correct* as will bo, seen from the 
following extract from a description of some little known 
features of interest in the Bariib.ir hills/ 1 which wag written 
[by me] shortly a r ter the lirst of the two inscriptions described 
in this paper bad been found :— ff Inside tlio Barabar encloanfo 
the stone foundations of building* can bo seen in various places, 
notably upon and to the ei&toE the artificially raised area at 
the foot of the Siddhcswarnath IIill, -doe north of the rtves, and 
in the jungle towards the south-western end of ike valley. The 
whole enclosure i* too sra 3 .ll to have been the site of any large 
town, but the nalnral strength of the portion and the fact that 
lhe deb ncES ate strengthened at all vulnerable places by stone 
walls render it reasonable lo suppose that it farmed a rjftigr, 
■used in times of danger by the people who ordinarily lived in the 
plains and valleys outside* Apparently the main town iv.is at 
the font of the artificial road loading down from the strongly 
fortified eastern gate of the enclosure* In thin pari of the plain, 
now called Ram-Gaya, there are numerous rectanguhir heaps of 
r*J;s marking the rite of ancient buildings, smd it. [,s In teresting 
to observe that the buildings here and also inside the enclosure 
were considerably Lirgi-r than the majorily of those which ran 
be traced in Old R^pgriba. The town seems to have extended 
over the Bam-tkiya p! iin as far as tlie lit Lie hill called Mofaii, 
which is noteworthy for its ariiheially fattened top, approached 
from the oorlh and south by roads ot gentle gradient, evidently 
intended far wheeled vehicles/* 

The inference that the town on this site was eontemporsrv 
with Old Eaj^gfiha is supported by other evidence. On th# 

13 FaJitr* Irndta, VoL l t p. 10J. 

11 Pn/na Maj4l*wt r VdL VI. h'e, d f pp. EFdtifc; Minimum 

EuitVj YoL 2? r SJpt'iE.fei’r pp. 
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cmt of thv southern range tif Iho hllle which fut round the 
Barab&r one [os tire there Ib a flat-topped atone forL exactly like 
tbe numerous examples which can be seen on the Rfijgir hilk- 
Thia fort was approached from the interior of the enclosure only! 
by a rood up the hill which was defended by a atone wall* At 
the western end of the MU Wur&li in the Ham-Gaya plain there 
i* a aimilar bet much larger rectangular structure* which is now 
called, together with the hill itself* the AkiorS or wrestling- 
ground of Baudots. 16 Structures like this* though less regu¬ 
lar in shape* can be Veen to the north-east and south-west of 
the UaniTsr Muth* tbe most prominent feature in the centre of 
OM llnjagrihsu 

The second possible objection to the blent ideation is that In 
one at least of the three dedicatory cave-inscriptions the Baxultar 
bilk are called by a different name KLalatifca* Tbe 

V m cave has been excavated in a ridge of rocks so mo 

distance to the south of tbe ridge which contains the other 
three eaves. Its own inscription h^s been cut on thepolkbed 
side of tbo entrance* so that it has been protected from the action 
of rain and* with Lbo exception of tbe reference to thn A ji vikas 
which has been intentionally defaced* it is still almost aa sharp as 
when first cut* It reads as follows s—* 

La jinn piyadasitia duva- | dasavesibbisitfiiaa ijpm 
Kubha Kbaiatika pavata-si | dios Ajivlkehs 
or* as translated by Senart— 11 “This eave situated on Mount 
Kbaktika has been given to the Ajivikoa by Ring Piyad^i 
in the thirteenth year after his coronation/* 

The only other reference to n hill named Khalatika pavata 
which can bo traced occurs in the fourth Yarttika to Pan am 
I* 2* 6f, Here the obscure refereaeo in the text to the word 
Khaletika k explained by mdia&tmg the proper gender of 
the adjective which must bo used to denote femta near 
this bill, 

N fc Rtm-ttaj* *od to rmairw/ 1 bj K. P. Eta S:ah*» Pat rut Cotl^f* 

Jfd ? a;iu^ VoL III, J£I0, pp, 40-M. 

» hAtoi Aut^wjs Vd. XX r p. m t 1101, 
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Agairi> C«nnin<jkim has stated that ia the dedicatory inscviu- 
tiHOD. on the .north aide of tho entrance to the Karris Chaupar 
cave he was able to recover tho words Kkabti (or Khalnnti) 
pavata* H Ilia version of this inscription is given in Arch* 
Bnrvey Report^ VoL Ij flute XX, and in Corpu I user- IdJ,, 
Yoh 1, Piute XVf. Before this restoration can bo accepted, 
futther evidence ace ms to bo required* Sen art hoa commented on 
tho abieooe o£ a Locative in thin„ and neither Bur non! who worked 
on Kittoe’s record of thb iniJrtpiion, 11 nor Qhhlor who used 
a later impression obtained by Reefc h 19 wera abb to make out 
anything beyond the first letter Kq. 

Tbe meaning of tho word Khalatika its atf appears to have 
^iven some trouble to Sanskrit scholars, Burnouf proposed to 
substitute for it SkbaLatika or “slippery and 

Bidder, assuming it to be equivalent to CbaUii, translated it 
“ bald r * or '* bare J '. Both slippery and biro arc suitable 
adjectives to apply to portions of ihese hills. 

If it vrere not for philological objections which are apparently 
insuperable, I would b we ventured to suggest that fCliabti Or 
Khalatikn, anti Gorathnor GomtUaka, were different vers long 
of a still older name given to the Baribar Hills* I t La liowever 
t|uito safe to conclude thatrfieaa hills a ra called, in inscriptious of 
a more or less oonbemporary nuture, by two different R&mei, owing 
to the example o£ fiajugrika or Girivrija,. Tilts names of both 
these localities were changed at a later date- Old IUjagnha 
was known is KusSgarapura in the time of Hinon T=ang. r 
Bachman in 1811 recorded ils name as t£ Hangsapurnagar " f 
and KLiteo in 1317 as « ffusu Tanr ,J , but at the present time 
both these interesting names seoen to have been forgotten. 
Similarly, the LomOa LjUshi civ* h Called " Pravaragtri-guba w 
in tho Sanskrit inseription over its entrance, which although 
undated appears to belong to tbo 7th century A.D. Prom 

I* Corp H InifT, IeaJi.1, Vd. I* p. 

IT Lolm tfs It EoEiod- Lob Appeal Ip F- 7SL 
ii Tad Lit Anti^wtryi VoL ^ 3&8<h 1801* 
u ]lQ7cyo^ Le LoSuip Ph iTOh 
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Fravaragiri or "eioellint hill* J the modern naa>£ Baribvr 
appear* to have been derived* 3 ® 

m. 

In a paper to which referee haa already been made, IJ 
I mentioned that other inscriptions of Anoka's time are possibly 
atill a waiting discovery in the Bari bar hille, and that a search 
under favourable conditions might be successful, As this 
anticipation has already been justified, other visitors may 
perhaps be suflideutly interested to make searches, so that a 
few remarks on the conditions which have been shown by 
experience to be especially favourable may be useful. 

In order to detect or dt cipher indistinct instriptionSp any 
contrast which amts between the different parts of lhe surface of 
a rock must be developed rs much as possible. Occasions should 
therefore selected when (<i) the Incident light is oblique 
and not too strong* (6) the gen eral illumination dun to glare 
ftom tho sky or clouds is small; and (c) the natural reflect¬ 
ing power of [he rock itself is reduced. It Is easy to sec thut 
observations made in the early morning or evening ire suitable 
In most cases* but it is not so Obvious that a mnark&Ue 
improvement in visibility can be effected even in a strong light 
by thoroughly wetting the rook-surfaco and thus diminishing its 
re fluting power* During showers of min, the conditio ns {^) 
and (cj stated above are obtained by natural ageney, but rain 
seldom falls during the cold weather* w hich is the only suitable 
season for examining bare and slippery rock-, nnd would 
probably damp enthusiasm ns well as rocks if it did occur. I(t 
most important effect, however, can bo produced at any time by 
drenching the rocks with water by meam of a garden syringe. 

Tba remarks of different observers on the Kama Chau par 
inscription [already mentioned show bow mnch its visibility 
varies at different times r Apparently it was not noticed by 
Sir William Jones nnd Mr. Haring ton in X78V 1 <* r by 

^ Ftaet, iBiferijatcflDj erf lb* Early GqpU Corp. IWrfV lal, YuL III* _ 

jipr S?i-!'33. I kfivo to tbalit Hi bn 1L D. f-if tU'a rtfertKI. 

11 Ai'.iOc H srdirfj VoL b ip, 2715-170. 
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T)r, Buchanan in 1811,** It was first recorded in 13t7 by 
Captiin Kittoe, who wai compelled to spend a night in tie cave— 
" bcmre Wing bis graciously pleaded b forego their visits 
and thus was able to observe that the inscription was " best seen 
hy clear mooqligbl, standing beneath "« This is libel v enough, 
for a comparatively west light lifeo that of the moon produces no 
appreciable glare, so that if it is sufficiently oblique ibe reflecting 
power of the surface i? com pare tivoly unimportant, Kiitoe 
alto remarked that sunrise and diri^t ivona favourable, and 
be noticed a sentence which teemed to have been cut'over 
the door, though this had become illegible. Mr. Caddy 
also noticed a figure re a: mil fog a fish on the inscription. w 
On the other hand, Dr. Grierson who bad seen the inscription 
many Limes when he was Collector of Gaya, considered that it 
would be useless to attempt to obtain a satisfactory impression, 
as m the face of the inscription has been chiselled away by some 
Mu sal man fanatic ”» Ifc » quite possible I hat any reference to 
ti e Ajivikar has been purposely ob 1 iterated, as in four of the 
other five fiarabar and Nagarjuoi dedications, hut it doe# not 
appear necessary to assume that the damnge to the rest pf the 
inscription is due to anything except exposure. I have on <. Cia - 
iions seen enough to emble me to confirm the accuracy of the 
observations of Klttoc and Caddy, and I believe that with careful 
attention to tbe conditions for visibility !t will be possible, if 
toot to agree with General Cunningham's version, at any rate to 
make out more than is shown ia Fleet'a impression, from which 
Biihler was unable to satisfy himsel f regarding more titan sixteen 
or at moot twenty-one out of the first forty characters given by 
'Cunningham. 1 

” KmUsto ludt». VoL I.'jjp. 103,101; 7ml H, SL J uB nul, w . tl-iz. 

“ J. A. 8.B., VoL XVI, Part 1, pp. 401.-J13, I$47, 

’* Promoting*, A. S. B.. IB3S, jip. 152-163. 

" InBraAntunvy, Vc(, XX, p. 170, fust note, ISfll, 

J. .S«#(i Jte*diW, f'cbratry 132S. 





AV/e t added, Fcbrtatj 15 £5. 

(A) The L omasa Rishi Cave. 

Two year* after thb idontilioaticn of Goratbagiri with tbe 
Barabar Hills was published, Mr. U. D. Banerji detected the 
-word Garadhagiri in his impression of the Hatht-gumphii 
inscription of Khara-vola (in the Khandagiri hilt a near 
Bhubaneswar) at the end of the seventh line. It is now clear 
Iraqi the editions of this inscription published by himeelf 1 and by 
Air. K. P- Jayaswal * that in the eighth year of Khiiravel& J s 
reign (about 165 B.C,} h« army was at the Barth a r hills, and 
four rears afterwards at Fatal! put ra. The Ilathi-gumphiJ. itself 
aud its inscription date from the following year. 

This new fact regarding the relations between Bihar an! 
Orissa in the second century B.C., together with the similarity 
of tbe second of theltwo inscriptions described ia Part II of the 
preceding paper to Mr. Bane rj Is discovery, and its cl«e 
proiimity to the entrance of that curismdy anomalous cave called 
tbe Lomova Riahi, render it quite probable, ia my opinion, not 
only that much of the remains of buildings, fort ideations, etc., 
still traceable in tbe neighbourhood are those of Kbhra-vda's 
army of occupation, but aUo that the ejeavation of the Lmiflia 
Rishi cave itself was commented under his orders, and ieffc 
unfinished because for ,some reason or other which is not yet 
known his occupation of Goratbagki was suddenly abandoned. 
This cave, which was evidently intended to resemble its 
immediate neighbour, the Sudsma cave, in every respect internally, 
is the only one of the seven Barabar or Nagarjnni caves which is 
Unfinished or which bears no dedicatory inscription. The polish 
of ltd walls, in tbe places wher e these are polished at all, ia 

1 J. B.O, JJ- K, VoL HI, Van JV, Dfceaibw lSi? t FP- *W-5C7. 

11 id, j>j>. «5-Sfc t. 
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i! is It uetl y less perfect. Oq the other hand* ifc is tljc (?n]v 
of thcw fenrea whiflh possesses a well-finished ana polished 
l>oreh ? with a frieze of crocodiles and elephants. I believe that 
tbifl is the only example in Northern India of the horac-elic* 
gabled type of porch* which is not uncommon in the oaves found 
in Son them and Western India. There are examples in the Orissa 
eaves* e*g.j the Rani-gunipha ; and the striking resemblance of 
the Lomaaa Hishi entrance to that of the Guntupalle cave- 
temple in tlio KinUia district* and to tho facade of a modern 
Toda dwelling, has Wu noticed by Lcmghurst in the Madras 
A rchaseological Report for 1916-17* page 31. 

<B) The Kama Ghanpar dedicatory inscription. 

On the 30th December mi* I examined this loecrriptioa on 
a dirk night, using a syringo to drench the rock ** suggested in 
Part III of the preceding paper* and also employ fog a new idea, 
namely* a petrol lantern to throw a bright light at different 
angles npon tho inscription. Under theso condilions the 
improvement In visibility w as remark able, and it became evident 
that the inscription had been cut on a flat and polished surface, 
though this is now much weather-worn ; that in certain places 
damage to the surface was perhaps accidental, hut that in one 
place at least it was undoubtedly intent!onab 

Each of the first four lines originally contained ten letters. 
In the third Hue the first letter has been badly damaged and is 
now undecipherable, and the second is not much better. In tho 
fourth line all the tetters after the fourth* Ha, have been 
in tent ion‘illy and completely obliterated* and the chiselling 
extends upwards* probably acctdcutally* to include the sixth 
letter of the third line* and downwards into a small portion of 
the polished eurfaco on which no inscription has ever existed* 

The remaining letters agree generally frith Cunningham's 
transcript* except the last two letters of the second Ike* which 
Ate certainly not mtfa } the fourth latter of this line h ika 
in tit ?ad of £j, and the eighth letter of the third Hue Is undoubt¬ 
edly yant instead of ja. The first latter of the fifth line. 


wliivkk followed by a svaifthi uid align resembling an tijiright 
dagger, iiLitli may bo a tri&tla, though like «i is malty n&. H* 
fish mentioned hyCuddyiB bdow these symbols and is 4 l » la 
distinct. It possesses a well-marked dorsal fir, and appeared to 
bo headless, but closer examination baa recently shown that the 
slot a surface within the outline of the he id, which can be traced,, 
lias either chipped eff or crumbled away. 

1 found no signs definitely confirming Kiitoc’s idea that 
a sentence hud been eat over the doorway of this eave, but the 
rock in this legion is much too re weather-worn, and parts may 
have broken away, Polish acts as a preservative. 

Two facia are therefore clear, Firet, that the name of the 
bill in this inscription began with hka and that nothing else can 
possibly be deciphered now. Second, that this inscription differs 
from those of the other five in the llsiruhnr and Nagarjuai hills 
in that It omits the name of the sect to which the cave was 
dedicated ; unless indeed the combination ol a toaihia followed 
by an inverted trial* or dagger can be regarded as a symbol of 
the sect of the ,\jivitas, who are definitely named in the other 
iuicri[liOQ3- 



Siusu Tseng's Roots in South Bihar. An Identification Cf 
the Buddhavana Mountain and a discus a ion of the most 
probable site cf the KuUUut sip n dHo t 1 '!* 

By V. H, Jackson, M.A. 

from the Journal of tit Bihar and Oritsa Bit earth Sjfttff, 

Foi. Ill, P*ti III , 19I7,pagn 393-316 

The Eighth Book of Iliueti Tsuag’s Records of the Woefetii 
V r orll, which contains the first part of his aftjotlot of llio 
country of Magadhu, concludes with a long and detailed account 
of Bodb Gay5. The Xintli Book opens frith a description of the 
places of Interest to Buddhist pilgrims in South Bihar, starting 
from 8o.lh Gayfl and reaching KiuagMapum or Old Rsjagrilia, 
About this part of the itinerary there arc difficulties which have 
been much debated by archie dogistis, bat not yet finally settled. 
From Balb Gaya itself, across the Nairunjiws (Niltjan) river 
to BaUranr and thence to the east bank ot the Main (Mohana) 
river, the route is clear enough. Later on, the kushtivann, or 
"forest <rf ihe staff," was reached, m the midst of which was 
a Stupa built i>v Aeoka, and in which the fl exceedingly simple- 
minded and moderate" Jayaeena read with his pupil*, and 

« amused himself amid the forests and hills, dwelling m a sort 

of fairyland, whilst bis mind wandered amid the limits of 
truth ’ 11 This must undoubtedly have Ixwtij ** Generd 
Cunningham fort somewhere in tfa. mnghboerhorf 

i BhLV trammiota* Vol. It, p. 1*6. 

* Arrh. Scrrry RrfwU. ” ! P' lS9 ‘ 16 
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trf the modern village of Jcihlan, in (he valley between the 
parallel r&uges of hills which run up with scarcely a break to 
Majgir and terminate nt Gtrisk- This is clear from the fact 
that the " two warm springs Jl In which the water was “ very 
Let % which can only be the well-known hot springs at Tapoban, 
were, according to Iliuen Tsatig, ** south-west of the Yashtivaua 
abont ten li (two miles) or ho, on the tenth side of a great moun¬ 
tain 3> * Moreover, Sir A tire! Stein, the only arehnsologiefc who 
has published a detailed account of Jethian and its neighbour¬ 
hood! has drawn at Lent bn to the fact that the name Yastk- 
1 ivan* itself etiU survives ns Jcsbtihun, #f a tiinull undulating 
plateau, partly grassy, partly covered with low jungle, at the 
west foot of the hill which is the last offshoot of the Hand [a 
lidge in thb direction I hope to be able to discuss Siesn/s 
ideutifbation of this site, and of the others mentioned by Ii[ucn 
Tseng as far as Old Rjjagriha, in ;t future papur dealing with 
the antiquities of Jethlan and Its neighbourhood* All that need 
be said at j resent h that the Yashtivorm must have been either 
on this site, an ancient settlement about \ mile east of the village 
of idliLan, said by the villagers to have been the residence of a 
Haja of Bhalnahi, or between this site and Jet hi an itself. 

Unsolved Problems—Kakkatap a dagiri, Eud&hfLvanap 

Before arriving at the Y&sbttvaha, however, Hiuen Tsang 
describes two hi]Is, neither of which has as yet been conclusively 
identified. These arc the Kukkuinpiubgifi, or CtakVfoofc 
Mountain, also called Gum-padah, find* the Buddha van a Moun¬ 
tain. IV* D* B. Spooner Isas kindly supplied me with the fid- 
lowing strictly literal translations of the data given by Hioen 
Tsacg for ascertaining the position of these hills,, and hag drawn 
attention to the fact that there is no important variation in these 
data in any of th^ numerous Chinese manuscripts which have 

1 £tpiti t Tour in S'G&Lh BIMr ami Hufrflii^b j Indian Antiquary, Vet, 
XXX, p. February iKH + 
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been collated in the preparation of the standard teit of the 
Si-yn-ki i— 

(1) “Mahi river east enter Urge forest wild, go hundred 
and more li, reach Cock-foot mountain," 

(2J M Cock-foot mountain east north go hundred anil more 
li, reach Buddhavnni mountain," 

(9) “ Buddhavana mountain empty valleys midst cast go 
three tons and moro It, reach Yaahti-gTove." 

Tbo attention of archtpologiits baa been hitherto mainly 
directed to the fascinating problem involved in the determination 
of lie true site of the Kqkkutapiidagiri. Thu is only natural, 
because not only are its position and physical features described 
with apparently considerable definiteness, but also because the 
groat Kasyapa, the president of the First Council hold after 
Buddha's death at the Sallapnrtni stone house near Riijgir, is 
associated by Hiucn Teang with this hill, and with the remark¬ 
able legend that he still lies covered over by the three peaks 
which “ rise up into the air 

" In future ages, when Mctitroya shall have come and declared 
the threefold law, finding the countless persons opposed to him 
Ly pride, he will lead them to this mountain, and coming to the 
place where K fisyapa is, in a moment Muitrcyn will cause it to 
open of itselr, anil til those people having s«n Knsyapa, will 
onlv be more proud and obstinate. Then hnsvapa, delivering 
the robe, and having paid profound reverence, will ascend into 
the air and exhibit all sorts of spiritual changes, emitting lira 
and vapour from his body. Then he will enter NirvSna. At 
this time the people, witnessing theca miracles, will dismiss their 
pride, and opening their minds, will obtain the fruit {df MUeti), 
Now, therefore, on the top of the mountain ie a stupa built. On 
quiet evenings those looking from a distance see sometimes 
a bright light as it were of a torch; hut if they ascend the 
mountain there is nothing to be observed."' 
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V 

Kukkutapadagiri either Sobhnatti or Giirpa* * 

Of the three diHisreit dtes which have been suggested aft 
a possible site of the ^Katlcutaprtdaglri the earliest, namely. 
General Cunningham^ identification with the low Pathraura 
rtdgu about a mile N*N JS* oE the large village of Kurtibilr, 8 
must be dismissed as unpowible, as Stein lias already remarked. 
There remain therefore Stein's own ideal ideation with the 
Subhnath Hill about four mites S.S*W\ oE Waalrganj, 6 and 
Bubu Sri Gepiil Bose # 3 identification with the Gurpii Hill, about 
a mite south of the station of that mms on the Grand Chord 
II ail way, which was supported by Babu Hakhal Das Ban or] i aud 
J>r. Bloch- 7 The arguments for and against these *ites have 
been summed up with much fair ness by A, W* Keith, a who 
after careful inspection of both hills came to the conclusion 
that l( Sohhniith and not Gufpa wag the site shown to Hiuen 
Tfiang T % although it was £t quite possible that in late Buddhist 
time Gutpasnay have been a rival site, shown to pilgrims, among 
others MaTuan-Ii,* as the resting place of Kmpijm *\ In 
coming to this conclusion, however Keith appears to have been 
much impressed by the fact that aU the Buddhist remain?, etc*, 
st Gnrpa, were small and portable 

* f The inscriptions at Gisrpa are all on pieces of stone easily 
Carried. None have been found out on the rock itself p so they 
arc useless in ind gating the age of Gorpa as a Sacred place* The 
bricks and stones of the two shrines (on the summit of the bill] 
obviously belonged to some other build fug, and there are no signs 
of any stupa ever having opiated on the peak itself. JJ 

* Afvkirdftgfafll burTey rtporUv VcL I P pp, ln-lfl j, flod 1&7&-SC, 

VqL X\\ pp-Vd- 

* stein* he* cit, ppr S6--S& 

T An accanut &£ thfl Hillj ^ fi. D. Baacrj ? i J*AJhM n VqL ll M New 

Series 1S09> pp. 7* -S3. 

ft Kuhli? Sfatf* 0n i£me BrtdJldit Reaiaiia* tn ; Ben^nl i Fbifc awl 

Pr^ntr Vnt V7 P J aly-Sep tester lQlG, j?p. ET-tik Tins r-ifere Cutt td H* Toaci-Ji 
ai coratfksd :n the deict manihgr; 

* Writlrflp VoULp. ltf* 
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This makes it evident l hat he did not notice the ruing of 
a fitupa on the peak, to the north-WCft of the two email shrines 
which to mentioned, but quite dose* The foundations are, as 
R, D. Bancrji says, quite disliftct and arc composed of largo 
bricky like the other Buddhist stupas on the hills in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jflthian which will be described and illustrated in 
another paper. In this important respect, therefore, the remains 
on the Gm-pa Hill arc at least as distinctively Buddhistic as 
those on SubhuMh, which as Keith admits miy have been 
fE adapted in later years to serve as a Brahmantcal temple t 

Until quite recently, the opinion which I had formed after 
independent consideration oft he problem far'eight years anil after 
several visile to the localities concerned Has that, on the whole, 
the balance of prohabililies inclined in favour of the Gurpa HilL 
The cIobc correspondence of tha remarkable fissure? in the rocks, 
by which abac access to the eastern summit of Gurpa can ha 
obtained, with the passages which KHyapi is said to have 
opened by striking tbo rocks with Ilia staff in order to enable 
him to ruach the mountain peak, seemed almost decisive, 
especially because there is nothing remotely resembling these 
narrow paeifflgesr on Sflhlmithp For reasons mentioned later on 
in this paper, st bow seems to me probable that Hinsn Tsan^ 
intended to describe Subhoath when he wrote his account o£ 
(he KukknlapudagirL A rival site for this mountain may have 
existed ufc Gurp& Oven in his time, and the confusion thus Caused 
would explain why be seems to have mixed up the characteristic 
features of Gurpn with bis description. 

The Bata for the Buddhavftna Mountain. 

The real reason why the opinions of experienced observers 
differ in this manner is that, somewhere or other, the hearings 
and dirfaocttbttwcen Dwlh Gaya and the Yrtbtmna gi«n by 

lliuea Tsang are wrong, and most bo motived, and that ,mt1 * 

a -aliafactory sits can bo proposed for the Buddhavana Mount-im 
little or du help in tbe ta*k of discriminating between Sofabn&th 
and GurpS can be obtained by working backwards along M 
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route, from the Task tivana to tie Knliku'iajadagiri, A eludy 
tif the map will show that the YftiilillvsQii is only SO 5 DOrth'f&st 
of Sohhiifttb, ami practically due north of Gurpu, while the 
corresponding distances in a bee-line am about 12 j a ud 25 miles 
respectively. How then could the Yaehtivana (Jeihian) l>e 
readied from the tCiikkutapiidagiri (Subhniiih or Gurpa) by 
going first of all about 20 miles to the north-east and then 
another tlx miles or so in an easterly direction ? Such a course 
from either hill mast lead a long way lo the east of Jeihian, ami in 
faet to the sOutli-eisf of the Ihwmgjiign-Giri j k ridge, the mo-b 
easterly portion of the whole range; and deductions from ilia 
distances mentioned, such as "one-fourth required to compensate 
f-ir the excess m ausaremeat on ordinary roads from village to 
' diflgfl ^ would only to ike matters worse. As it is quite certain 
from the neccunt given by Hineo Tatung that the EuddLavwtm. 
Mountain ™ somewhere in the Jethian-ftajgir-Girmk range, all 
that can he inferred is that a pilgrim following fl i no a Tsang J s 
dii-ccl Ions front Sub I math Would not go so far astray us he would 
from Gurpij. 

I now believe that ihe Buddharana Mountain can he satis¬ 
factorily identified, and that lliuen Trang's account only needs 
a simple and not unnatural correction in order to clear up all tliu 
difficulties. Before discussing tliis in connesiua with previnua 
:i|tempts a! identification, his description of this mountain must 
he quoted in foil * 11 !—■ ; 

“ GuiD e to Oi* north-east of the Coek's-foot Mono tain 
about 100 li, we come to the mountain called Buduhavans, with 
its peaks and cliffs lofty and precipitous. Among its steep 
mountain cliffs is a stone chamber where Buddba once descend¬ 
ing stayed; by its side is a largo stone where Sakra, king of 
Doras, and Brahma-raj a pounded some ox-head randd-wood and 
anointed Tatbagata with the same. The scent is still to bo 
perceived on the stone. Here also five hundred Arhats secretly 
dwell m a spiritual manner, and here those who arc influenced 


111 Slvia, li*c, cit,, p* SU, 

11 ISHtYuM^jullS. 
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by religious desire to meet »ith them sometimes tee tfeem, on 
one occasion under the form of Samwew* ju4 entering the 
village to beg food, at other time* as withdrawing (toM«r 
telli), on same occasions manifesting twees of their Spiritual 
power in ways difficult to describe in detail, 

« Going about 50 li to the east, amongst wild Talley* of the ^ 
Buddhavana mountain, wc come to the wood sailed Yashtivana, 

It is important to notice that almost immediately after* irds 
Htoen Tseng give* a very smilar description of another “ stone 

chamber *' in the side of a hill u *— 

"To the north-east of the sol it try hill [of the ilishi Y 
there is a small hill, also standing alot.C- la the side of this hiU 
that hen t* omM} a stone chamber. In length and breadth it 
i, enough to seat 1,01)0 persons or so. Ln this place Tatbagata, 
when living in dh* world, repeated the law tor three months. 
Above the stone chamber is a gn»t nod remarkable icet, on 
which Sakfa, king of Dews, and BnWraji pounded «m» 
&r-keinl aindal-vvood, and with the dost sprinkled the body of 
Tathigate. The surface of the atone still omits the scent of th» 

FCrf Z' this second stone chamber hu already been identified 
bv Stein as the well-known KSjpM?<J cave, h.gh up on the 
pLipitons north face of the hill called U *lj 

valleV, and rather less than two miles n°nh-c^t or Jcthinn 
£& B Although this bill nan hard* be Scribed - ««* 
and “ standing alone ” (being in fact a portion of the high and 
almost level ridgo which run* up transversely for «vera uul** 
to connect with Lb* hill called ChhafcigW 
valley from that of Old Kljagriha) Stem a idmit^^tion » 
placed beyond all pmribl. doubt by the eristoaco of * -A 

pearly a mile long, wbieb has Icon ****** * 

an J» gradient m to the cave from the plus below, Th* 

raad is also described by Hfem *■>* »<j ? ltriLo ^ * 
htm to King Bicubic*to of BAjngr^ T his being to, it tea/ 

-— -" «i Real. Vol.II p- 1*^ 

n gtcin. I'M- Cl*., Pi*- SS-S3* 
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reasonably he assumed that the “ stone chamber" in Bud Ibavana 
was also a cove similar to tho Jlajpind, even if perhaps pot so 
large, and similarly situated amongst « steep mountain clifls ”, 

Buddiiav^na not BudJmin. 

Tiie fi Tit s[to for tb& Buddha Yana Mountain wai 
by General Cunningham, 1 * * Led almost entirely by the 
resemblance between the names, which Is certainly remarkable, 
he considered that it was Budhaia, "one of the stations of the 
Indian Survey, 38 mifcB to the north-east of Buddha-Gay a and 
f miIea to tha south-west of Rfijignha."» But os he himself 
indicated in JJs “ Map of Magadbt showing the Routes of h'a 
Ilian end Hiuen Taw*"". Bud La in is several miles east or 
anrth-eust, ie-, on the wrong side, of Jethian, and he made no 
attempt to explain this discrepancy. Since he never visited 
either Bud bain or Jcthian, his knowledge of the locality was 
vague, as his map itself shows. And stick evidence as he could 
collect did not tell in favour of his site—'* I could hear nothing 

.o* *'»« e*v* in the nor them (?) face of tho Buddhavana 

Mountain. There are several holes or recesses on Bud La; a, hut 
no cavern, cither natural or artificial, This may have fallen 
ip 

At the- end of the account of Rajugriha in his paper on the 
Buddhistic Remains of Bihar/- Mr. A, M. Broad ley mentioned 
that he bad visited « the rugged valley of Jetiban " and the hot 
springs of Tapoban, and lie closed bis third paper in the ImHax 
Jniiguarf for ls*i with the words * I propose in the nett part 
to trace the route o£ Hiucn Tsang amongst the hills and valleys 
to the west of ftajagriha*'. 18 He was evidently on the track 
followed twenty-seven years Lter by Sir Aurel Stein, but 
unfortunately the further instalment of hia explorations which he 
promised did not make its appearance, and he seems to have 
left nothing qh records 

14 Ancient ftf India. lt-71. p, *til. 

” ArtUa-alogirtl Snnriiy Report*, 1*71-7:?, VaJ, IK, p. 13®, 1873. 

« Arekro|<£lwl Survey Report*, Vol. Ill, Plate XL. 

1 J- A - & Vol, X 1,1, Part 1,1872, p. J50. 

* A*ti%*ar)f, Vo). L, April le 72 r p. lift. 
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Ifi in the autumn of tine guneycur, Mr* * BegJar had been alio 
to eairjr out General Cunningham^ instructions to oiplore the 
valley west of the old city of Bijagrlhn, ho too Id not have 
Jailed to obtain valuable Inform at km. But he was deterred by 
ILe ir pathless jaDgal " id the valley, and after making two 
imsaocctsfiful attempts to penetrate it, confined his oWivationa 
to the top of Baibhurgin, whence with “ a powerful binocular " 
—a rather unsatisfactory instrument for Drcbsojtagkiil ref ear oh 
at the Lett of times-—he worked out a aerie* of identification 
which aid quite erroneous and need not b*$ dkougicd here 11 
In his N otes on the District of Gaya, published in Sir 

George Grierson described several interesting features of the 
Jet man valley, but ho did not criticize Cun Bingham'# idrotiika- 
ticn of the BuddhaViLna Mountain, owing upjmieiitly to a mss- 
leading of Hinen Tsang's route ; for he says that f ‘ after leaving 
Yjahitrana he came to the Buddbavana, the modern Dud bain, 
four miles north of Jethian* The nee he descended into the 
Kajgtr valley 01 

Tims it was not tmlil October 13B^ whop Stein made bis 
tour In South. Bibar and HazikrlbagL| which remains the stanib- 
nrd and almost the only authoritative account ol this part of the 
coup try, that• C naming La in's identification seem a to have been 
seriously questioned. Going cm an elephant through Lhe valley 
south-west of Old Rajagriha, he notes 11 j— 

u After a march of dose on three Lours I reached a lucky 
rtdgc which traverses iho valley in the elm diem from north¬ 
east to south-west and culminates in the Hand [a Hill, marked 
as a Trigone[metrical station {elevation 1/17 £ feet) on the Survey 
JIap. The pass hy which 1 crossed this ridge near Its northern 
end, where it joins the main northern range of the valley* WW 
called Bod Lain by the A Lira who accompanied me. This name 
rosy possibly apply also to the high rocky eminence of the main 
Tange, which rises to the north of the pass. But a glance at 

w Archieutpjrcal Surrey iltp-irii, IfJ7£-73* V&L VJII* t ! F» 

* Sfatti on tte Dsitiin of p. Ca. 

11 iituLo, kv* d.t, pp* GI-6^ 
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the map will show that its ide at if cation mii B*d<tt<*t*** *f 
Jitut n Tsaftg M Jriaiit/iifly im/onith. The pilgrim tells u* 
that he reached Yashti valla by going to the cari 3 whereas 
Jetlia* and tkt *efrj&n»ri»v JciAfi&an, U ***, 

CQfrc&p&nd* undoubtedly to Follli^Sdj He to the soulh wtst uS 

Xndhaiu/' 

Siein thus does not mention what seems to be a collusive 
argument a^aiuat Conningham’s identification- After finishing 
his description of the neighbourhood of Jo t Irian j find ieaehing" 
the stone chamber and Eimbisara road identified with tho 
Hujpind caYCj I linen Taang continues : lg Fiom this spotj pro* 
ceeding eastward through the mountains about 01} ti* we arrsvi 
at the city EBSagfcrapura * * . High mountains surround it 

Ob each aide, and form as it were its external was Is. On lk& 
we*t it ti approat&cd iAronyft a narrow pastd* This is undoubl* 
edly the pi&a now called Eiidhain, and it cannot be imagined, 
that a traveller o£ Iliuen Tsang*# calibre would describe the 
same place twice over, first as the Buddhavaoa Mountain and last 
as the neighbourhood of a pass leading away from the locality * 

In two minor respects Stein’s statement quoted above require 
coErection,, Although, as be says, this pa^e and the hill to tho 
north of it are called Budhain by the people of the district,, 
the Survey station called Budbaln is to the south of the 
on the lransirr=e hill which they call CLkatogiru Also* this 
hill dnes not enliiiuiate in tho Hamlin (ILniria) Hill as ho 
support]} and as a study of the maps avni hible would indicate- 
The two are quite disHnot, and are separated throughout by 
a narrow^ hut deep valley choked with dense jungle, which 
provides an alternative though difficult route from Rajogriba to 
Jefhiam 

It ]3 much to he regretted that when the Cadastral Survey 
of this neighbourhood was carried oat in 1907-03 and 1913do 
thh rouge of hills w&r? not resurvey ed+ In archeological interest 
and importance these hills can scarcely have the ir equal in ludiiij 
but with the exception of the portion between Rnjgiraivd Giriak 
which was resurveyed by tho Archaeological Dipartmunt under 
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Sir John Marshall** orders between 1005 and 1008^ they are 
aLinedt unknown. Though, thanks to the Eon, Mr. Oldham, 
the form Iltlqs of these bills from the eld Survey havo been 
inserted in the Standard[Sheets, they are hopelessly inaccurate 
iu many respects, and centrist very unfavourably with the new 
maps of the Kharakpur Hills. 

Budahnvann probably not west of J Gillian, 

The ideati Pleat ion which Stem himself euggc&ted for the 
Buddha.v;ma Mountain ig as follows 2 *:— ■ 

Jr It appear* to me highly prohibit that the Buddhavuna 
Mountain, * with it* peaks and cliffs lofty and precipitous/ must 
Le looked for in that portion of the southern rango which lies to 
the eonlh+Gagt of Jethuin, near the point marked by the enlrv 
*Shnhpoor J in the Revenue Survey Map. Here the hulls rise 
once more to a fair height, and project small transverse spurs all 
covered with jungle. The central and apparently highest point 
of this portion of the range h at a direct distance of about five 
miles from Jcthian, My enquiries In the neighbourhood did not 
bring to my notice any local name that could be connected with 
Buddhovana, nor could I hear anything of the cave which 
Hindi Tsmg mentions on this mountain .***»*, 
In view of the vagueness of the topographical information here 
fumhheJ, a personal search for the cave offered little hope of 
gtiecofs within the Limited time r;v.jliable. I accordingly decided 
to proceed from Jethlau direct to Kurkihar, where a far more 
important question concerning the position of Htuen Tsapg** 
1 Cock's-foot Mountain f required c!o&e examination/* 

After identifying this with the jBuhhndth IliU, Stein became 
emboldened, for he Fays £i 

u It only remains to point out that the distances and bear¬ 
ings given by Hicson Tsaog with reference to the * Cock^-foofc 
Mountain 1 are in full agreement with the position now 
ascertained farit » * . • After leaving the * CockVfoot 
Mountain' Hiuen Tsiag counts about 100 li in a norths 

* % Stahl} Itrf. rEt.p p. 5X 
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easterly direction to Baddliavana. Accepting the position I have 
above approximately marked for tho latter locality, we Irnd it 
a little over eleven mike and the bearing north-east. The slight 
difference here noticed in the two map values of Hinen Tsang's 
f 10D Li ' is easily accounted for by the fact that in proceeding 
to litiddhavaaa the pilgrim had to cross the southern Hajgir range 
at a point where it is comparative ly high end rugged, os bis own 
reference to * peaks and cliffs lofty and precipitous ' clearly 
indicates. 1 ' 

This cannot be regarded as a satisfactory explanation, as 
Stein would no doubt have seen if be had been able to viBit tho 
locality which he proposed. Sbnbpur is close to the place where 
the great Tapoban ridge commences, and i» not tonik-ca*t of 
Je\Idao, but tonti-eut, Stein having evidently written ta,t for 
vest hy inadvertence. SHabpnr b not " north-east " of Subhnfith, 
but only id 0 to the east of north- The direct distance frum 
SQbhnatb b not eleven miles, bat only nine, and there is too great 
a disc rep moy between this and "a hundred and more li ”— 
especially when there is, as a matter of fact, no “ comparatively 
hi ^h and ragged " range betwisn Soblinulh and Sbshpm—to bo 
accounted Ear" by any allowance like « one-fourth required to 
compensate for the cxcjs* measurement on ordinary roads 
from village to village". Between Shahpur and lethian there 
certoinlv b a “ wild valley ” two or three miles long {not shown 
on the maps!, but although 1 have not yet oclm.% traversed 
it, the oust careful enquiries have failed to give any infor¬ 
mation regarding any cave or other feature of interest in its 
vicinhy- 

Betwesn Majhiuli and Chirinwan Gbits, two low gaps in 
the northern range, there is a large and prominent hill usually 
nulled Tetna from the large village of that name close to its nor* 
there foot. The highest part of this hill is about three miles north¬ 
west of Shahpur, and about six or reven miles west of Jelinan. 
while it is about eleven miles from Sdtthnath, though naturally 
its bearing is still nearer due north than that of Shahpur. 
In spite of the obvious discrepancies, It appeared to me for 



several years that this MU wae a more likely site aI Buddhavmzia« 
Its southern fuae espeoklEy is very precipitous, and the valley 
between it and Jet hiaa, though mow fully cultivated, might 
have iicen f ‘wild^ 1,30 ft years ago. Its alternative tuimv t 
Ghordaur, suggests that it is associated with local legend- But 
closer examination has brought to light no feature of interest. 
In December 190S I searched it on nil sides for a cave^ but with** 
out success, and I liave recently found that even on the top^ 
which teemed to be a most likely site for an old Buddhist stupa, 
there is nothing to he seen, 

Bnddimvnna as tho Hanrla Sill. 

These observations lead to the con el ns ion that there Is no bill 
west of Jethian which answers to Hiucn Tsaog*s description of 
the Buddha van a Mountain either in physical features or in dis¬ 
tance and direction from the two possible sites of the KukkuU- 
j adagiri, It will now be shown that if a single correction is 
made in Hiuen TeaBg*s account, making the Yasbuvana abont 
30 It, or six miles, to the meit of Bnddharana instead of eaH as 
he wrote* this mountain can be readily identified as lijmnn, the 
highest hill in the whole range, and a station of the Survey as 
mentioned by SteEn in a passage already quoted* 

This leads to the conclusion that, ai the survey station marked 
Bndhatn in the map h only just over a mile W. X. W. of the 
station on Hariri! on the other side of the valley, the name 
Bnddbamia still lingers not far from the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of tbc mountain itself * and that CuDHingbam*# suggestion 
was oot far wrong after nil. 

It also follows, if this identification be accepted, that tbo 
probabilities are in favour of Sfibhnath rather ihan Gurpa as 
the site of the Kukkutapadagiri, as described by I linen Tsan^j 
because the direct distance frotn Subhnfith to Hanrbi i& about 17 
miles and the bearing jeat under 40° to the east of north, thus 
corresponding remarkaWy closely to Hiucn Tsingk distance, 
ll)Q lip nod direction, north-east* from Carpa the indicate us 


are les^ accurate, the direct distance being about 21 mil^ and 
the bearing only about ll c to the east of north. 

This identification first, suggested lt^al E early in Match 
IOIli* whilst I was engaged in tracing 1 the footsteps oi Dr. 
Bnehanair, as described ia his hitherto unpublished Journal 
for 1&L1-I£. I had previously assumed that the large cave des¬ 
cribed m Buchanan's Report, about sis mil'll Cf east and north from 
Tapoban, and in the same ridge of the Rajagriha M ills, at a place 
colled H&ngriyo T| Jl could be no other than the Iiftjpind cove 
in the Jethian valley, and that the discrepancy in distance OOuJd 
be accounted for by supposing that he had approached it from 
Tapoban «d Snfti Ghat, which would involve a considerable 
detour* With the exception o£ a small cave high up on the south 
face of the Makariwiu Hill just above Jet hum I had failed to JEs- 
cover or bear of any eava on these kills except the Rnjpi^d; and 
this cave Jo^cly corre^pondcii in its main features with Bucha¬ 
nan's dcfrcriptioiij although it seemed difficult to ace ■ nut for the 
fact that be did not mention the artificial platform in front, or the 
Bimbisura road leading up to it- A closer study of the Journal 
revealed Lhe fact that Bachman never entered the Jethian 
vndev, and that be had described an altogether different cave* in 
the Hanria HilL On 13th January, 181 i M ho says t n J went 
[from (iiriatj 6 coses to Hariya but the road or path Is veiy 
circuitous k J| On the next day his Journal begins : “ In the fir^L 
place, I went about a mile northerly to see the rock from whence 
Sib jit proceeds. I ascended the hill to about its middle by an 
exceeding steep rugged path a * * I thou ufime to an abrupt 

rock of white quartz P * * Scrambling along the foot of this per¬ 
pendicular rock some way I reached the mouth of a considerable 
cave which has a wide month anil may be 50 or 60 feet in dia¬ 
meter and 10 or 12 feet high where highest/ 515 Then follows an 
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account of the cave, eta*, which has been incorporated without 
substantial alteration in the published Heporfc itt :— 

"Immediately below this waa a mass consisting of am&H 
fragments of quartz or bomstoTLe* imbedded in a white harsh 
indurated olay like some oE the kharb described in Bhagalpur 
».*»*.»» The floor rfeos id w ards wiLh a ve ry steep 
s^ceni; and the cave hnq no doubt been formed by large mmaoa 
«? the rock haring decayed* or having b cod changed into ibe 
in perfect Khari above mentioned* and having l hen turn Mud 
d<*wn the slope. The roof looks very threatening;, and in its 
or*vices shelters wild pigeons ; while the cave is said to be an 
□sraul h&mit of bears and tigers. It h perfectly dry, rind near 
the mouth is cool and airy* but at its farther tide an aperture* 
twelve feet wide and four or live high* leads into another 
smaller cave, the heat and stench in which was so great* that 
I merely looked in, to satisfy myself that there wag no farther 
Ojietiuig* On approaching the mouth of this* on a cold morning 
in January, I was instantly thrown into n roost profuse perspira¬ 
tion j but unfortunately I had not beard of any such circum¬ 
stance! and I had no thermometer with roe. The beat, I have no 
doubt, f§ subterraneous* the stench appeared tome to proceed from 
bats. 1 did not see any, hut thought 1 heard them chattering 
among the crevices of the rock. The rook* in which tbe cave 
is* consists of a greyish silwecms horny lone* in tome places stained 
red. Tht 1 rock of imperfect Khari lying under this cave* and 
which ha s evidently fallen from it, cocllmis strongly lhe opinion 
mentioned in the film,gat par papers* of K had ow ing its ehanga 
from fiiliceutLH rook to the action of heat, ” 

After diattending the hill, the Journal shows that Buchanan 
went towards tbe west about six miles to Tapoban, passing on the 
way “ a deep recess in the hill like a broken crater, as it is funnel 
shaped * >J and the gaps in the ridge now called Soffi sod Jelbian 
Gbits. By ttn obvious slip* exactly similar to that made hy Stda 
oi regards Shaiipur and to that attributed in this paper to Hitten 
Tflun^, the Journal states that this cnter-liko recess, easily 
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recognisable at the place called Sursu GMt, Wa* ea*if instil of 
roe# of Hu it cm. This baa been corrected in tho Report. 

The Hnnria Cave and Hill* 

The southern eloper of the Hanrla Hill arc so f ir from any 
roads that they arc perhaps the least easily accessible portion of 
the whole range* From the foot of the bill Buchanan J a cavo U 
hardly visible, and no information k&u be obtained from the 
people of the locality. This is on account of the faet that, 
as Buchanan described, it ajii is still collected from the steep 
rocks around the cave during the months of Pans and Magh, by 
Ihe Musahnrv living in or uear the village of HfltyfftL, and is a 
valuable commodify, said to sell in the neighbourhood for medi¬ 
cinal purposes at one rupee a tohi. Not u n natural I y a therefore, 
the cmet localities and the method of collecting the iilnjti am 
kept as secret as possible. 

The ordinary path mentioned by Buchanan which leads up 
the hill is Easily found, and though very rough, shows signs of 
considerable traffic. About halfway up the hillside it f- L hitt^ the 
WLiterumost of the precipices at the feet of which BuchiLuun^ 
cave, or the cave of the fi ve hundred Arhats, is to he found. A side 
track much overgrown with jungle leads eastwards and upwards 
to the cuv« itself * Thi-re are in reality (hreo cavea herv, closer 
togeiber, of which the centre and much the largest one is evidently 
Bncbanaa's. Very little remains to be added to his description. 
Immediately in front of the caves tbe slope is extremely steep, 
and the general appearance cannot hut suggest bag tbrory that 
pervious of the hilhridc have slEppied. out from underneath and 
fallen down precipitous slopes. It Is sicguJar that: all craves in 
the neighbourhood of it thim show this family resemblance. 
Though Buchanan did not associate the formation With the effect 
of water, the " mass of small fragments of quarts or horn stone 
imbedded in awhile for red) indurated clay tf in front of the 
eave so strongly resembles the curious concreted Eke mams found 
in Old Rfljagpiha, where water is present, as 3mm edfotoly to eng- 
gent that the locig-CObtinned percolation of Water lias been th? 
cause. 
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The up war I slope ctf Buchanan’s oi?e is not remarkably steep, 
and though its roof ls lower, it is on the whole considerably 
larger than the Rajpipd cave. Immediately on entering itj, one 
ii impressed by the ten nation of hidden life arid movement due 
to the swallows, pigeons, owls, and especially bits, which with an 
occasional jackal, hyaena, or bear inhabit this cave in largo 
numbers. It h easy to account for the effect produced on the 
mind of a superstitions pilgrim more than a thousand years ago 
which led him lo ascribe these things to the supernatural agency 
of Arbat^ particulurly if he, as Fa Hien mentions regarding the 
Kukkotapidagiri, paid his religious worship in the evening—■* if 
any should happen to be distressed with doubts, directly the sun 
goes down the A r hate arrive and begin to discuss with (lit 
pilgrim*) and explain iheir doubts and difficulties ; and, hiving 
done so, forthwith they disappear- JJ ^ 

Though no definite foundations of ancient building! can be 
traced, it is noteworthy that brjfch inside the cave and on the Eteep 
slo|»es underneath it there are large bricks about ten inches 
square, of tLe type u^ualiy seen in the mined stupas on these 
hills* These are not apparently to be found in other places on 
the Hiiuria Hill itself, 

Buchanan ascribed the £i most profuse perspiration JJ into 
which he was thrown when he explored the inner recesses of this 
Gave to subterranean heat. This, if correct* would be an ob^erva* 
tion of considerable importance in connection with the nature 
of the rocks in these hills, and with the origin of the hot springs 
which ibsue in three localities at their foot. It Is quite trae 
that at the back of this cave, as also at the back of the Rnjpipd 
cave and the G id ha i war cave near Giriak, a sensation of most 
oppressive warmth is felt, which causes an immediate outburst 
of profu=e and prickly perspiration at all seasons of the rear* 
This sensation is, however, not due to any physical cause, each 
as high temperature, but merely to physiological causes, owing 
to the fact that the air is stagnant and extremely foul. On 3rd 
March 1916, the temperature iu the shade at the mouth of the 
** Ecalr VoL 1, p> Ixrii 
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Hiinrid CQTS waa F^hr., but the air* fieCiueJ quite 000 V and 

pleasant. At tbs farthest t ad of the cave, where the sensation 
of oppressive heat was almost miAderalde, the temperature was 
only E^(J’ : + Without a thermometer 1 would have guessed 
that the temperature was at learfc ten or even twenty degrees, 
higher than this, and that Buchanan theory was cotmt- 

Re turning to the ordinary tracks this winds over the prvoh 
piece to the i-rest of the ridge, IL-re it joins an ancient road 
more than a mile long, which does not appear to have been 
noticed by any previous observer. This read was evidently 
confftruLled in order to provide easy means of communication 
between the valley of Old Eajagriha and the system of fortifica¬ 
tions on the lop of lliUma Id ill _ From the valley the road 
asoends the northern side of the rid go in a westerly direction. 
Qn the ridge it turns shavply to the coat, continuing to ascend 
until It join* a large flat-topped etoue fort, of the type com man 
in all the hills surrounding Old Bujagrihaj built on the smir.h 
side of the more or fefi level summit of the hill. The platform 
containing l be Survey mark is about fifty or sixty yards north 
of this yarft. From the fort, which command:? a fine view of the 
plains of South BLlmr, a massive stone wall evidently intended 
to guard the summit proceeds first to the west and thence to she 
north until it drops to a precipice so ?tecp that evidently no 
further defence to this hill—the farthest outwork of the defences 
of Old Jlajagriba on the south-west—'was considered necessary* 
The ancient road from the valley to the top of the HinrLj, 
Hill is ifiiiie bread and still comparatively level. It is of course 
much overgrown with jungle, hut the gradient throughout is very 
geptlc and umfurm, and Lhere is no diflieuUy in tracing it on 
account of the stability of the massive stone foundations resem¬ 
bling walk op which it has been carried. In all essential 
respects it resembles the other roads ascending hills from the 
talleya of Eajgir and Jet-hian, which were ascribed by Hiuen 
T&angj whenever he saw them, to King Bimbinara of Kujagriha* 
I now know at least ten made of ibis kind. 
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An explanation of “ ox-head sandal wood," 

So Ur, no theory of any kind has been advanced by Stein 
or other archao legists in order to explain the scent of the " os- 
head sandal-wood " which Hiuon Teang describes as (till linger¬ 
ing on the rocks by the side of or above the ,f stoue-riiambera ” 
now identified with the caves in the Hanria and Chandn Hills, 
where it had been pounded by S&kra and Brahma-raja in order 
to sprinkle the body of Tatbugala. The observations of 
Dr. Buchanan enggeet a very prohable explanation, nimstj, that 
Hiuen Teang was describing the ntajtt whioh still uadonbtedJv 
exudes from the rock above Lhe month of Harris cave during 
the oold weather months, and probably also under favourable 
conditions from the rocks above the Hajpind cave. Baobanan'a 
object in visiting the Haprk cave was " to see the rock from 
wlien do tilajii proceeds " and his aeaaant of this is as 
follows ■* iiF 

" tooting up from before the e*ve, I saw, about 3Q feet 
iibo?Q my head, the til&jii besmearing the face of the rode, aiul 
proceeding from the edge of a small ledge, in which, I im 
told y it lames from a creme io the horn stone. It Wds impos¬ 
sible for me to inspect the place, which is only visited by one old 
man of the Mueahar tribe. Before venturing oh the peril, ha 
fortified himself with some spirituous liquor, having previously 
imdo a libation to the ghosts (viru) of the vwmity Ao active 
young man m my service attempted to follow him. Going 
along the foot of the rock, they found a projecting ledge, along 
which, supporting themselves by the roots of trees, they 
advanced t until they bad reached about 10 or feet above the 
place from whence the iitajit exudes. Here the yosmg man's 
heart failed, while the old Mu - khar ilcRcended the naked rock hv 
little crevice? and ptojectious with which he was well acquainted, 
and having coU^oted as much of the is he could scrape 

from the rock in a -cuf, be returned by llie same wav, A very 
moderate ladder, pluoed where T stood, would have g&ml all rhL* 
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danger; but the old Musahar perhaps considered that each 
a mean? of facilitating the route might interfere with his grin. 

I was told that the old man generally ascends three times a 
month during Pant and 3 high, and visit-* as often another 
place about a quarter of a mile farther east, wbi;h I did not see. 
He says, that in the season he does not collect above two 
pounds weight, and perha[ s gives no more to the owner. Ray 
Kliosal Sin glia of Patna, who sends it in presents, as it is 
considered .1 vrinjible medicine. ■ W hen fresn from the rock, 
tiia/ii is of a dirty earth colour and l-s atways mixed 
with impurities, that crumble into it. from the precipice 
above. It is then about the consistence of new honey, 
and has a strong rather disagreeable smell [somewhat 
like that of cows' tiring but str nger] although it cannot be 
called Very offensive. ^ hen kept in a bottle with a glass 
gfrtpper for some mouths, it acquires n dajper brown colour, and 
beomes thicker ; end, exposed to the air, it may soon be made 
into pills. It sec til b 10 be very different from a substance which, 
in Nepal, is called by the same name. Prom the hot springs 
in the vicinity and the heat of the nave below, I suspect that it 
exudes from the action of subterraneous fire. The natives 
pretend that monkief eat it, and attribute the smil! quantity 
procured to their depredations; but I think that the 
circumstance is doubtful, and have no doubt that, wiih cane and 
u ladder, several pounds might be procured, should it be found 
useful; hut it owes its celebrity among the natives to its being 
supposed to poEsess the imaginary quality of an aphrodisiac. 
"When placed on burning chat coal, it swells a little and smokes, 
aud when heated red, is reduced to white ashes, without 
emitting flames. It cannot, I presume, therefore be considered 
as a bituminous or inflammable aubatanee, the only class of 
minerals to which it has any resemblance." 

In March 1916 nothing ruse mb I i ng 'Rue hann n's description 
could be seen. Parts of the precipice above the mouth of the 
Hinifia cave wore stained black <t brown, but these patches 
were all quite dry and dusty, and the interior and roof of the 
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cave were also quite dry. This tallies with the statements made 
to Buchanan, and also by a Musnhar from Jcthian -who accom¬ 
panied rue, to the effect tbit tilajtt always dries up after the 
month o£ Mtsph, In Deoecaber lylfi the appearance waa 
quite differentj and resembled Buchanan's account. The tilfyit 
was readily distinguishable as » blaefc glistening exudation, 
spreading over several square feet of the rock, including the 
ledge which he mentioned. Unfortunately a sample could not 
be obtained for analysis, as the place where it occurs is quite 
inaccesaibie from below without a Udder, or from a bo re without 
a rope- The whole of the roof at the back of the cave was found 
to be wet, and drops of water were falling from several placed, 
Broil in the month of December I have never scan anything so 
definite as this at the lluj piud cave, but portions of the perpend i- 
enlar rock above the cm jth oE this Gave are also stained in 
exactly the mm& way, and I believe that gilafit is also collected 
in the immediate neighbourhood, if not at the cave itself. 

Summary* 

It is clear, therefore, that in nil important respect 0 except 
One the Hanna Hill corresponds to the Budslhavana Mountain. 
It fits in 111 st accurately with one of the two- possible Fites of 
Knkkntapidagiri ltcomains " among its fiteep mountain cliffs 
a stone chamber J# to simiLr to the other '■ stone chamber >J now 
known as the Raji inej etve that Buchanan, lii describing it, was 
until recently supposed to have described the latter* The fortifi¬ 
cation on the top of Hipria and the gr^t road const rue bxt up 
to it show that considerable importance was attached to the hi31. 
And lastly, the valley underneath, between the Makariwan- 
Hlnfis-S^nagiri range on the south ami the transverse Cha^dq- 
Bndhain-CbhiUaghi ridge is Still an altogether wild and jungle- 
covered valley which may easily be identified ;is the " wild vallevs 
of the Buddhavana Mountain 1 *. This valley ends five or six 
miles W-S*W. of the foot of ibe ancient road, just opposite the 
ruined fet&pa near Suffi Ghat known as Sahudra^than, identified 
by Stein, and within two or three hundred yards of the sitp 
known as Jcihtihan, or Yashtivana itself* 
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Thus the only discrepancy is that the Yashtivana is about ns 
far west of Hfibrin as according to Hiuen Taang it was east 
of the Buddha Vans Mountain. Id order to establish the identi¬ 
fication of Hispid with BuddhaVuDe, it must be assumed 
that Hiuen Tseng wrote ,f cast * J instead of " west " by mistake, 
for as Dr, Spooner has pointed out, this caooot bo accounted 
for by any error ip the Chinese manuscripts used for the transla¬ 
te ‘a. It has been shown that both Buchanan and Stain have 
■ 

made exactly the same kind of error in their amounts of this 
neighbourhood* 
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Appendix* 

The Nature of Silajit* 

Bnebana.il, who was acquit 11 ted with both varieties con¬ 
siders'! that this Bihir uhjii was very different from the tilajit 
which is still exported from Nepal. The latter, according to 
the descriptions of J. Stevenson ** and A. Campbell, w 
consists atmoH entirety of crude aluminium sulphate. The 
same kind of iilujit was reported by Sherwill to bo produced 
in small quantities from alum state in tbs neighbaurhoxi of the 
river Sone near ftohtaB* 31 Buchanan^ description of the 
Ulnjuii tiiajit, and the manner of its formation! suggest an 
altogether different explanation, which must, however, remain 
merely a hypothesis until a detailed chemical analysis can he 
made. This kind of mtajit seems to appear some months nfter 
the close of the monsoon, and at a time when, eg numerous 
recent observations not yet published have shown, the flow of the 
hot springs in the Ka]gir Hills is ah amaiimqm iu normal years, 
and when water Is penetrating through the rocks at the back of 
the cave- Though these roofed are not -t ratified, they are spilt at 
intervals Into horizontal layers, with a general downward slope 
roughly corresponding to that of the roof or floor of the cave. 
Should communication exist through Fhese layers between ore vices 
at the back of the Gave and the outer face of the rock, as is 
probable, the water which aceumuLtea behind would have to 
trickle through deposit* oE the excrement of bats, etc., before it 
could roach the surface. It would thus take up largo quantities 
of organic and nitrogenous matter, and probably dissolve out 
some of the silica and other constituents of the rocks th-mselves, 
and it would in this manner acquire the general characteristics 
of the substance which Buchanan describes. 

Fvitscript* — Early in April, 1917 f shortly after the expla¬ 
nation given above vws written, the Hon. Mr. Oldham, who had 
been kind enough to interest himself in the matter, sent 


11 J ; A r & -fr. YoL II, p. 31b 1630- 

** J\ A. 8L £ rf Toh IT, fp- 4&2-4S4 
11 On tbcGiiilo&ltil YritniWif Zillih B]Ltr d p. If. 




me a small quantity of tilajii, obtained from the II&nriA Hill 
through the Sob-Inspector of Hisna at the rate of two rupees • 
tola, which ho had received from the Subdivisions! Officer of 
Nawadab- This has bees chemically' analysed by Dr. E.. S. 
Caldwell, Professor of Chemistry, Patna College. It will he 
seen from Dr, Caldwell'a as sly sis, which is printed in this 
number of the Journal, that the theory that this Hasrift tilajii 
is of animal origin is lolly confirmed. The peculiar and very 
persistent mushy odour of small traces of this substance can 
hardly be said to resemble sandal-wood, but it is characteristic of 
the rocks in the Ilanria and Raj pi nil caves. 
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Chemical Anal y sis of SO m jit from tbe Hariri a HiH. 

By K, S. Caldwell, Ptu D^F-LC* 

J.BM.ILS. Fd. III t Fart Ill, pp„ 317*3M, J9I7, 

The specimen received for analysis was a semi-liquid viscous 
substance of a dart brown colour with a euaell reminiscent of 
wet guano. It is, ns will be seen below, mainly organic in 
natore* gives off ammonia readily on warming with alkalis, and 
contains mn organic acid soluble in Alkalis and repreoipitatedby 
hydrochloric acid. This acid contains nitrogen ami is probably 
uric arid, though with the tmril quantity available I was unable 
to free it from the accompanying brown colouring matter which 
interfered with the usual colour reactions. 

On ignition a nearly colourless residue is obtained which 
contained phosphite (about 13%)* silica and calciurn, together 
with some magnesium and alkalis. The sub.-tance is mainly 
of animal origin p and the results of the analysis support the 
explanation of itM formation suggested by Mr. Jackson in the 
previous paper. 

Jnalyiii, ' 

Water ... = 2,0-4% 

Inorganic: residue on ignition ... = 13 5% 

Organic matter iM — &&•!% 

100-0 

8^1% of the organic matter is nitrogen, 1 + 3G% being in 
the form of free ammonia and ammonium sail a. 




Competition 0 / the inorganic residue* * 

Silica ... = 13*4^ 

Fho&phoric add (FG 4 ) = 13*1% ( = I' 8 ^ of original 

substance.) 

The re reminder being mainly caleium wi ih. some magnesium 
and potassium with small quantities of snlphaie and chloride* 

AHalinity ef ti# Inorganic lietidtte* 

100 gnus, of a&bss 1000 ecs^ of normal NaQH. 

= 03 5 gm« CaCO* 

Ab far as I am aware, no previous chemical analysis has been 
publishud. Dr. P.C- Roy in bis History of Hindu Chemistry 
gives the following quotation from Rasaiutnusamucbch&ya s— 
lt Silajatu (Bitumen} is of two kinds, one having the smell of 
wVe urine, the other resembling camphor. It oozes out in the 
heat of the sun at the foot of the Himalayas From the bowels of 
gold, silver unci copper respectively Jj —and remarks that ,f the 
resin of Styrax Bcriftoicuni and also a variety of bitumen, 
especially the latter, are referred to ." 3 The substance obtained 
from Hanriii Hill may well bo lhat described or having the smell 
of oow^e urine but, as the analysis shows* it is neither a resin nor 
a bitumen* 

Campbell* mentions a Black Silajit— Ef a bituminous sub* 
stance used in Nepal said to be exuded from rocks. ?J He eujb 
it resembles shale, hut has much vegetable matter in it. He 
apparently made no detailed examination of If, and remarks that 
he is ignorant of its nature. This substance may be similar to 
that analyFfcd above,but evidently contained lees water. 


1 Hiitnry of Hindu Cbcnuiif Ji p, 4 1 . 

* JU-&fi.'lB3l,VoLnme II. p, 321. 





Notes on Old Eitjaffriba, * 1 

By V* H- Jackson, M.A- 

fr&nt A*final Rtpvrl, Jrek&&lt?$ical Survey of India t 1913 - 14 1 
pp. 265-27L 

Very little i* known about Old Ufijagfiha, *,* rJ the ancient 
city in the Valley enclosed by the Five Hill?- It seems to have 
been abandoned ^$ a royal residence by the kings of Migidb 
about 50Q ILG + « When Fa Hien visited it about 100 A 
he noted that it was entirely deserted* 1 Both Fa Hien and 
Hmen Tsangv ho wover, considered this area to be tbo old city of 
King Bimhtsara, and inside it, or at any rate very closely 
connected with it they saw four stupas commemorating certain 
incidents in the life of Buddha, Briefly, these were as folio hi: 
(1) Outside the north gate of the Palace City [or u north face 
of the royal precinct J *) a stupa where Ajatu-atru liberated the 
drunken elephant; (£) north-coat of this, a stupa where S^riputra 
heard Asvajita declare the law ; (3) north of this, t£ not far off/' 
a stupa by a very deep hollow or ditch where Jsnguptab fcirc-pifc 
was ; and (4) north-east of this, at a “ bend of the mountain city 
wall/* a stupa marking the site of Jlvaba's preaching hall, 
with the foundations of the house of Jivaka and u the hollow of 
an old well " still visible. 

None of these sites have a s yet been identified* The walb 
which surrounded the qtd city arc still Fairly completCj but the 
area inside these walls is now covered with jungle, in many 
parts exceedingly dense, and nothing stands out prominently^ 
except the Ma^iylr Math in the centre of the enclosure. 

1 Fat ta tenant dI * Rsjagrihft ind iU wmlm/ 1 atrcun^udfid by pUaj of tbp 
litcj, pbotogtiphii blbllagiaphlekl refcreacM, eta+*i« Sir Jobs HinhalL'i irtide 
Li A.3.R, 1906-00, pp. 66*106. 

1 LtffgvFi trmnilitLvE r p F &£, 
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With one remarkable _ except] on, all modern travellers, 
including the Jain Pandit employed by Colonel Colin Mackenzie 
in 1821 , 1 have recognised that an unoient city actually existed 
On fchia sit# p bat only in very vagae terms. Dr* Buchanan 
visited Kajgir from the ISth to the 2{)fch January, 1312, in thfl 
course of hi ' survey of Bengal an 1 Bihar Tt ia a great piLy 
that practically fcbe whole of his account of this portion of the 
survey has been overlooked, owing to the fact that Montgomery 
Martin, who edited the Reports for publication in ' 333, cut out 
no less than 22 pages of the MS , at 1 his point, go that the frag¬ 
ments referring to Rajglr, which appear In Vol. I of bis 
Eastern India, are limited Lo a description of the hot springs 
and of New Rajagriba. The complete Report,-which is ifcill in 
the India Office Library, stows that in Buchanan'a time the 
people of the neighbourhood called fbe portion o£ the valley 
enclosed by the walls 4i H&ngsapurnagar/' and that they con¬ 
sidered it to be Ihc site of an ancient city. Nevertheless, after 
receiving the reports of the assistants whom he sent to examine 
the Maniyar Math, Buchanan came to tbe con elusion that there 
was not u tbe smallest truce of anything resembling a city, nor 
indeed h the situation at all fitted for the purpose, It is 
surrounded on every side by arid roeks^ which would render the 
heat intolerable, and it ia well known that all such situations In 
India are to the last degree insalubrious/'* 

If Buchanan bad investigated the matter personally* he 
would undoubtedly have changed his mind ; for the atono 
foundations of ancient buildings cun still be traced in manr 
places, and are particularly numerous in the neighbourhood of 
the northern entrance close to the road leading from the modem 
village of Rajglr* Buchanan's own Journal, however, which 
bas never been published and still remains in the India Office 
Library, makes it quite clear that be did not enter the end sure, 
but with the exception of a visit to the Souhhandar Cave confined 

1 I&diflB AaELqiiafyp Vek XXXI, 1002, p-p, CS-70. 

1 MS. Ucpojt, pp b *£3-344, 
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fa it own observations to fcha port ion of the Vipula and Vaibbar 
Hills in the jEumediaie neighbourhood of the hot springs, 1 

Xq E be year 1817 Capt, KLittae mentioned tbit the name 
given to the locality wa* hLmsu Tanr (Tanr?], 1 but at the 
present day thU name as well a? Buchanin^ IlaugeapuE" 
□agar/'both of which are interesting in connection with General 
CnnoiughanFs identification of the stupa on the hill at Ciriak 
with the Goose Monastery of Ilmen Tsaog h 3 seem to have been 
forgotten. The late Dr- T. Bloch was of opinion that this city 
in the valley was not used for permanent habitation, tut only aa 
a list report for purposes of deface* 

Though the imp published by Sir John Marshall in 1 3 ftfs-QiS 
gives a very accurate representation o£ the bills, etc#, surrounding 
Old KfijagrihUp the diffioally of surveying an area covered with 
dense jungle has stood In the way o l any attempt to show the 
interior oE the ancient city m any detail. For several years I 
have endeavoured to make myielf as familiar with this arei as the 
jungle permitted, and during the Christmas holidays of 191&-13 
and 1013*14 I WU enabled, by the kind assistance of Sir John 
Marshall, to complete a survey of it* The plan now shown 
represents with very considerable accuracy practically all the 
important features of the old city which are visible without 
excavation. Whether any of the fouadati Jns of walls, etc.jf 
which can be traced on the snrfaca, b ±long to the ancient city or 
are com para lively mo Jem is oE course oncer bain* On the other 
hand, it ifl evident that no the higher levels, especially those in 
the couth of the area surveyed, the ucoajnahtion oE soil in this 
vaHay baa not proceeded with anything Kkc the same rapidity 
as it has in the plains outside the hills, for the natural ro-jk in 
man v places is stilt close to the surface and occasion illy crops 
out over considerable areas. 

For the loan of the ntce-f&ary surveying apparatus I am indeb¬ 
ted to Mr* F* Watford, Principal, Bihar School of Engineering* 

1 MS. Jorir-iiL pp. 1SV-1&3. 

VoL XV Ip EWfc H, p. 9ES. 

* B*p. Arrhiwlogteid Surrflj; Vol. I, pp 




Most of the measurements we r$ earned out by Bakis 
Chaodi Prasad MUmmnd Ram Lall, Student-Ovcrseere of the 
SohooL I can confirm the accuracy of their wort in many 
repeats, but the portion of the wort for which I am specially 
responsible is the preliminary survey of ail the detail b shown 
in the plan, and the sop^rvision of the men employed to dear 
the jungle along the lines of raeasurement p lUo., during the 
survey. 

The reference table on the plan will probably be sufficient to 
explain the results which have been obtained, but a few notes on 
some of the main features may be of interest, 

(1) External malls and 1 The north wall of the city 

lias practically disappeared, having been earned away by the 
torrent which runs down from the ravine between Batmi-giri und 
Vipula-giri during tho monsoon* A few fragments still remain, 
bob bheflO are rapidly vanishing. The unusually heavy rainfall of 
19IS made considerable changes, especially in tb^ longest 
portion of the wall which still exists. The eastern end of this, 
on which a survey mark was built in December 19H, was carried 
away, and at its western end enough subsided into the bed of 
the stream to conceal one of the two sal posts which were visible 
during the cold weather of 1911*13. These posts are stumps 
embedded in a kind of white cement, and appear to be very old. 

The original north gate was probably in the gap about 50 
feet wide immediately east of the temple mound in the north¬ 
west corner of the city. 

The west wall, ns far as the Sod Bhandar Cave, has also dis¬ 
appeared, owing to the branch,of the Sarasvatt stream which 
runs from the south. There is now no sign of a west gate- The 
remainder of this wall, as well cs the whole of the south and 
east walls, arc still practically complete. 

The south wall is the highest, rising 30-40 Feet above the 
level of the valley inside. In this there are three well-marked 
gaps, through which ancient roads can be traced. The pilgrims' 
road from Sona-giri to the Son Hbandar Cave now passes 
through one (No. 3 on plan) which probably represents a South- 


West gate hading- towards Jethifiu, Near the middle of this 
wall there h another gap which seems undoubtedly to have been 
the principal g,ite of the city on the south. Prom the 
Ban gang* opening in the hills a road can be distinctly traced, 
\\ bich turns to the west round a spur of 3ona-giri # part of 
which has been cut away to make room for it, and then 
after some distance again tarns sharply through, this gap to 
enter the old city« This road can then be traced through the 
city as far as the north gate. It mne dose to the eastern wall 
of the Matuyar Math compound, as? is shown by the dotted Hoe 
in the plan, and was almost certainly the ancient main road. 

Still further to the 4iEt is the gap (No. 4 in plan) through 
which the modern road from Rajgir now passes- Until recently, 
I w;is under the Impression that this gap. Like the mail itself, was 
comparatively modem. A closer examination, however, leads to 
the conclusion that this gap represents an ancient gate, and 
that the original road through it corresponds very closely with 
the track still taken by the pilgrims who deadend from Rufcua-giri 
and cross the valley to Udaya*girL 

There is still another gap in this wall near the centre (No, 0 
in plan) through which a torrent from Sona-giri now runs. 
Probably this was not a gate, hoi immediately to the south of it 
there is a “ Bimbisam road ** leading some way up the hill, 
with artificial mounds or forts in the plain below- 

The details connected with the section of the wall at the 
extreme east of the city are of much interest, and have been 
surveyed very carefully after much of the jungle was cut down. 
It is evident that the great embankment Irani tTdajfe-girij called 
the Nfikve Band, originally joined the city wall, and that the 
whole of the drainage from the Giriak valley on the western 
tide of the watershed w:is diverted to the north lb rough a m oat 
on the outer side of the wall. For the first 300 yards or bo of 
its length this moat has been cut out of solid rook, and is 15 to 
20 feet deep. Floods have, however, broken through the N&kve 
Band in quite recent timea, so that the main stream now runs to 
the south, and has commenced to out away the city wall. 
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kljut up in prison by hi@ bob Ajiltafiatni, lie was able to see Buddha 
on that hill 1 

(3) —-Two con sidcral ions o.i^e cE assistance in tracing 

the ancient roads thro sigh the city. The first is that these roads 
do not cross <dd foundation3, end are comparatively free from 
stones. The second is that they rue along cons^paratively low 
lands, with higher areas on either side. The roads which tra- 
verged the level country outride the city itself seem to have 
been protected by wall$ on either side, la 1512 Buchanan w&s 
able to trace €l the foundations of a double wall leading to the 
gap all the way from the South Gate of Itujngriba to 

the entrance to the valley* Though these traces use no longer 
obvious, a similar arrangement can be seen along portions of 
the road which Lade from Old Eajngriha to the Bingangii gap* 
The ancient main road through the city has already been 
described. At two places if^oe. 11 and 12 oa nlan) it passes 
through narrow gaps between embankments which project from 
i the high areas on each side. These may possibly represent 
gates within the city itself, and one of them may be the 
^ noith gate of the palace iity’\ It seems certain that the 
road an the east o£ ibisi, which is now used, is comparatively 
modern, as throughout its length it crosses the foundations 
of walls and buildings some ef the more important of which 
ara shown in the plan* Still further to I.he e& 5 t there are 
signs of another main road, which probably ran from the north 
gate to the portions of the city on the east. Other roads seem 
to have run by the aide of the city wall?, usually on the Inside, 
Ut there Is a welkmarked road on the on tide, which estends 
from fue centre of the south Wall as far as the moat on the ei^t 4 

Ihib road is protected externally with a similar though lower 
wall* 

W The Nlnmlyal Will close to tho Mkhiyfr Hath 

on its north is well known, and a t™Hlbn still exist* that 
treasure was formerly concealed in it This well is of the ordi- 
nary circular jtype^a nd ha b been excavated in a mass of brick- 
'Lit* vf Bud rfia. p r $0 ^ 
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work. It Lb now dry, and about 25 Aset doep+ Tho similar 
w@II by the side of ^he old road near the Hangings gap from 
which Begin* obtained two inscriptions 1 still contains water. 

There are several other well5 which seem to have escaped the 
notico of previous observers, and indeed are known to very few 
of the villagers Those wells am all square and have been 
out of solid rock, Ju^fc outside the old sou Eh gate there is On a 
which still contains water, apparently stagnant. Its aides are 
about 10 feet squire and 20 foe t deep. The well north-west of 
this one and inside the city resembles It Ln all respects, except 
that it i* choked with earth and h Only about 18 feet deep. 4 
third lies between this well and the ManiySr Math, which is 
almost filled up. About 500 feet to the west of ibis Is a fourth, 
about 30 feet deep. The lower part of this is square, bat the upper 
third is built up in circular courses of stones,. As it is surrounded 
by dense bamboo jungle which made observations Impossible, Its 
position shown in tho plan is only approximate. A similar well 
Is said to exist ologe to tho south-west gate outride the walls* but 
I have not yet seen it. 

(5J Foundation* of wills .—All the walls which are shown In 
the plan were from V Lo 4|' thiek. They are composed of largo 
stones, and at present are in moat eases practically flash with tho 
ground* As already mentioned, walls of this type can frequently 
be traced along the edges of high areas* Others form the 
boundaries of rectangular compounds* The enclosure surround* 
mg .the Martiyar Math is about HO yards long and fi2 broad. 
The area of the compound uortk-esEt of this (Mo. 10) is about 
lOi acres. The stream which runs through tho similar compound 
further south (No. 14) has carried away largo portions of the 
boundary walls, but enough remains to give a a idea of its rize* 
Though all these walls mu approximately north and soulhj or 
east and west, tho direction is not accurate, the error varying 
from 8 to It degrees. 

(6) 3uildhf»*-W* attempt has been matte to show the 
foundations of these In any detail. As a general ink, the houses 


I. flip. irclisn?!epical Eqrvqr, Yy], VIII, pp. IS-S6, 






must have been very email, not more than ten feft square, In 
a few placc-a the found at ions are circulurn 

In addition to the ttone fort on the south which has already 
LeiSn mentSotiedj another strong building or fort (No. 0) stood 
close to the^westeru wall, about half way between the ll&jglr 
enframe nnd ^the Sou BLa^ikr Cave. The foundations are 
about five feet thick and it seems to have been about 110 fCct 
square. At its norih-wcsfc corner was a £emb^tdar tower 
about 3d feet in diameter* 

Another large building (No. 7) t*n jaralleUo the north wall 
of the city- Its breadth was about 7£ feet, and its north .rn 

wall can bo traced for 1G0 lent* 

(j) ft retted ~T hough a careful watch was kept, very 

fi w dressed stone* wero found. It seems certain that tho 
original inhabitants of the valley wer* not acquainted 
with ihc ni# of dressed stone For buddings. At several places 
in the valley to the south of the Mkpjlr Math, fragments of 
tbe curious low grind stools which are worshipped in Patna 
under the name o( j?-*rayti were found. The flat tops of these are 

polished. 3 

(g; LleuAjietitif fl of jp'iift.^Before sites can bo assigned to 
ll.u f nr stupas wbi il <■ in Pa III n and Jliucu Tsang a asocial- 
. i\ with th* nor h . •»■ .* of the Pal nee City, the position of either 
this city it If or of the (said en of Jivaka must bo definitely 

. riained. In Plata XT,I of Yolutne III of the Aretieologi- 
c&l Reports, Geuefal Cunningham marked on the map of 
Eftiglr what he called the f# probable position 7J of these two sites. 
He placed the north gale of the Palace City (calling it 
Ilastiniipiir Gale for some reason not mentioned) at a point on 
the modern road through the old city about SOU yards S,-S.-E v 
of the small temple which elands on the mound in the north¬ 
west comer of the city wall; and he marked the garden of 
Ambai&li or Jivaka outside the north wull and at the foot of 
Vipuh -girij with its centre about 400 yards east of this temple* 


* 


; rSjawth* La A, B.B. 





.Although the present *ur?ay has shown tliat there is no 
evidence of the existence of either the gate or the garden ip or 
very near the positions assigned to them Ly Cunningham, 
there are distinct signs of a gate op the ancient main road about 
iOO yards ^Onth of the temple, with briuk remains dose to it, 
Th;fi gap or gate stands at the north-east corner of the largest of 
the artificially ial*ed areas found inside Old ItAjagtiba. 

It seems Bjnile possible that this area represents the she of the 
Police City. Apert from the probability that the royal reside nee 
was a well-protected area inside the city, and at a couddmlda 
distance from any of the gate* in the enter wall, the Chinese 
pilgrims J account shows that Its north gate was fo far from tho 
north gate of the mountain City that they found it Convenient to 
describe tho GrldLrakuta Hill after mentioning the four stupas, 
and before dcs.ribitig the remainder of the notable planes, such 
us the Kameda vennvanaj associated with the north gate of tho 
mountain city- 

Stilt farther to the south, how ever j there is s similar though 
less distinct gap or gate across the main rood close to the north- 
cast comer of the small walled compound which surrounded the 
Manic ur Math, ho that the identification cannot Lo regarded 
as certain* 

Similarly, there eeem to be two possible sites for the Garden 
of Jivalta. Hiuen Tsang stated that this was north-east of tho 
north gats of the palace city, and dose to a tend in the 
mountain city wall. According lo another Chinese account 
cited by ’Watters, 1 it was apparently " in tho eueloEnro between 
the city proper and the hills which £orm Its outer defence on Lhe 
caat tide *\ Both accounts would ho correct, if the garden were 
either near the north-east corner of the city wall, which has bee a 
partially washed away by the torrents from R&tna-gm, or near 
tho small tank just outside tho wall at Lhe place where this 
mates a vciy distinct bend. 

It is impossible to decide between these eitw, which are both 
concealed by d ense jungle. The probabilities scum to be Id 
~ * y»4fi CAwitNjr, VqL 11, I4L 
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f*vunr of the neighbourhood of the tank* but tbii, white north¬ 
east ol the Maniyur Mathj u only slightly to the north of due 
east from the northern gap or gate on the o]d main road- 

Between the sites suggested for the gate and the garden 
it is necessary to cross a stream shown in the plan. The bed of 
this lies loWj and the stupa by the very deep hollow or ditch 
marking the site of f3rigopta J fi fire-pit was probably at some 
point along its ancient c-oureoj in or close to the hrge 
eoniponad (No. 10]- 
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130* 140. 
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20. 21 
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